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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE ill luck which seems to attend the Salisbury 

Ministry was never more conspicuous than in the 
defeat of Mr. Goschen on the very eve of the opening 
of Parliament. The position of the new Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was a peculiar and perilous one. 
He had forsaken his own party and entered the 
household of his enemies in an official capacity ; it 
was, therefore, the more important that he should 
secure some kind of indorsement of his action. He 
had already been defeated in the recent election, and 
there was no small uncertainty about the real place 
which he holds at this moment in English affairs. 


EDITORS. 


His speech at Liverpool, where he stood for a seat in 
opposition to a Home Rule Liberal, was described in 
these columns last week as frank and able, and these 
adjectives characterize Mr. Goschen. He is a pub. 
lic man of great business and executive ability, thor- 
oughly trained, somewhat cold in temperament, and 
accustomed to take dispassionate views of things. 
He would have made an admirable Chancellor, and 


| would have given the Tories what they so much need, 


an effective leader in the House of Commons. But 
Mr. Goschen’s defeat at Liverpool, even by the small 
majority of seven, greatly clouds his prospects, and is 
nothing short of a disaster to the Ministry into which 
he has lately come. It is probable that another seat 
will be provided for him, but that must be several 
weeks later, and in the meantime the disastrous 
effects of the Liverpool defeat will be felt to their full 
extent by the Ministry in the House of Commons, 
where Mr. W. H. Smith, the Oonservative leader, 
will be hardly able to hold his own, or to make even 
a respectable showing, matched against such de- 
baters as Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Morley, and Sir William 
Harcourt. 


Mr. Goschen! 5 defeat was followed on Thursday 
evening by the opening of Parliament. The Speech 
from the Throne was full of the usual commonplaces 
and generalities, intended rather to conceal than to 
convey information regarding the purposes of the 
Ministry. The Queen is made to declare by her 
Ministry that the relations of England with foreign 
powers are al! friendly, and that she does not appre- 
hend any disturbance of the peace of Europe. She 
deplores the retirement of Prince Alexander, but 
thinks it inexpedient to interfere in the proceedings 
of the election of his successor at this stage. There 
has been a substantial advance in tranquillity in 
Egypt and in Barmah ; grave crimes are less fraquent 
in Ireland than last year, but the relations between 
the owners and occupiers of land are seriously dis- 
turbed in some districts by organized attempts of 
the tenants to combine against the fulfillment of 
their legal obligations. Bills for the improvement of 
the local government of England and Scotland will 
shortly be introduced, and these will be followed by 
@ measure dealing with the same subject in Ireland. 
Other measures to be introduced later will have for 
their objects the removal of hindrances which exist 
to the cheap and rapid transfer of land, to facilitate 
the provision of allotments for small householders, 
and to provide for the readier sale of glebe lands. 
Notice was also given of the intention of the Govern- 
ment to introduce a measure for the further reform 
of the rules of parliamentary procedure. 


The only feature of interest on the opening night 
in the House of Commons was the speech of Lord 
Randolph Churchill explaining his retirement from 
the Ministry. He recalled the pledges of retrench- 
ment given when the Ministry went into power, and 
showed how these pledges had been violated by a con. 
siderable increase both in the army.and navy estimates. 
He enumerated the scandals which have recently been 
in the air with regard to certain departments of the 
service. He commented on the failure of the commis- 


sariat in Egypt; he described the brittle sword, the 


bent bayonet, and the jammed cartridges with which 
the newspapers have already made the public familiar ; 
he enlarged upon the great sums spent by the Admi- 


ralty in 1885 without the knowledge of the Treasury ; 


he declared that three of the most expensive ships 
recently built for the navy have proved entire fail- 
ures ; he spoke of the recent bursting of guns which 
the Government has been making at a great cost, and 
he closed with hints of corruption which amounted 
practically to an indictment of the Ministry. On 
the question of foreign policy he took strong ground 
in favor of non-intervention. ‘‘I feel quite certain,” 
he said, ‘that our foreign policy at the present mo- 
ment ought to bea peaceful policy. I do not mean 
that kind of peace which is the flattering phrase of 


platform orations, but a genuine, effective, peaceful 
foreign policy, which should be marked by the absence 


of unnecessary initiative, by an indisposition to inter- 


fere too promptly in European affairs < in fact, a 
policy of that character which should approach more 
nearly the domain of non intervention.” On this 
point, as on several others, Lord Churchill carried 
the Liberals with him. The immediate effect of this 
speech it is not easy at this distance to describe, so 
diverse are the impressions reported by the different 
correspondents. It is clear, however, that the différ 
ence between Lord Salisbury and Lord Charchill is 
not simply a difference as to the amount of money to 
be spent by the Government ; it is fundamentally the 
difference between the old and new Conservatism, 
between the genuine Tories who have inherited what 
is known as a vigorous foreign policy and the Tory 
Democracy, whose only policy is to get into oftice and 
to keepin. It looks very much as if Lord Churchill, 
either by foresight or by good luck, had separated 
himself from a Ministry doomed, by ill fortune and 
by general incompetence and ability to know its own 
mind, to speedy ruin. 

[t is clear that there is very little peal feeling 
with regard to the fishery business. The practically 
unanimous action of the Senate is met by a practical 
unanimity of indifference throughout the country. 
This does not mean that Americans are less sensitive 
to infringements of their treaty rights or less delicate 
in their sense of honor ; it does mean that they do 
not intend to be artificially stimulated into an ont- 
burst of national rage. Firmness in dealing with a 
foreign power is a very different thing from bluster, 
and it is unfortunate that Senator Ingalls does not 
understand the difference between the two. 
cannot but suspect that such speeches as his in this 
connection have been made rather to his constitu- 
ents than to the country at large or to the Senate, 
and it is to be hoped that the entire indifference of 
the country will convince him that the American 
people have outgrown such crude and superficial 
patriotism. They will not allow the national honor 
to suffer, but they will decline to deal with an inter. 
national question in a spirit of bravado. The extra. 
ordinary power which this bill will lodge in the hands 
of the President will make him practically the 
dictator over a large amount of commerce. It isa 
consolation to believe under such circumstances 
that his discretion and moderation will make him 
slow to use such extraordinary powers, and in the 
use of them will hold him to wise and thoroughly 
just applications. In England the Senate bill has 
not attracted any great attention, although it has 
been commented upon, and will come up soon for 
discussion in-the House of Commons. There is a 
feeling in England, as here, that any question of the 
peaceful settlement of the matters now pending be. 
tween the nations isabsurd. Great Christian States, 


One 


leaders of civilization, ought not to go about in the — 


nineteenth century like bellicose boys. In Canada 
there seems to be a disposition to adhere strongly to 


the Oanadian view of the difficulty, but there is a 


strong feeling of uncertainty, growing out of the in. 
difference of England and its possible refusal to fol- 
low out the wishes of the Dominion in this respect. 
Meanwhile, if the politicians will keep as cool as the 
people are in regard to this question, a right, wise, 
and honorable scttionsent i is certain to be secured. 
The strike of the ‘Siiiadannicanai and kindred 
trades shows as yet no sign of reaching any’conclu- 
sion ; on the contrary, there is a prospect of its fur 
ther extension to other lines of industry. The 
steamship lines are succeeding to a considerable 
extent in replacing their striking hands and ‘going 


on with their work; but the coal handling still — 


suffers severely, and the prices of coal are tending 
upward. The vafious devices by which coal is being 
brought into the city in new channels particularly 
excite the animosity of the strikers, and it is to these 
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various agencies that their future action is likely to 
be directed. The managers of District 49, who 
star'ed the strike, are endeavoring to extend it to 
the Pennsylvania miners. If they succeed in induc- 
ing the lattef to leave their work, serious complica- 
tions are sure to follow. There is good bope, how- 
ever, that tne miners will refuse todoso. As yet 
the strikers bave failed to justify themselves by 
assigning any sufficient cause. The mischief wrought 
falls mainly upon the poorer classes themselves, 
among whom the rise in the price of coal means 
immediste and serious disccmfort. There is consid- 
erable danger, also, that important trade now com- 
ing to this city may be diverted to other and nearer 
ports—a result which would fall quite as heavily 
upon the laborers as upon the capitalists. Quinn, 
the Master Workman of District Assembly No. 49, 
bas been arrested on an order of Judge Shipman, of 
the United States Circuit Court, on the complaint of 
the President of the Old Dominion Company, and 
his arrest has been followed by that of the members 
of the Executive Board of the Ocean Association of 
*Longshoremen, on the ground of an unlawful com- 
bination, in the nature cf a conspiracy, against the 
trade and business of the Old Dominion Steamship 
Com; any. ee 

The strikers claim that the press has systematically 
misrepresented their cause. The ‘lonpgshoremen of 
the Old Dominion Steamship Company say that the 
trouble arose, not from their demand for higher wages, 
but from the company’s order-of lower wages. They 
say that a few months ago the company engaged 
about a huodred green hands at seven dollars a week 
and ‘‘ keeping ” shipped them to its Norfolk yards, 
broke them i: to service, and then, at the first of the 
year, reshipped them to New York, throwing old 
hands out of employment ard ordering a reduction 
of five cents an hour in wages. The men say that 
the reduced wages—twenty cents an hour—seem to 
be fair enough, and would be if they only got them 
regularly. ‘If wegot twelve dollars a week,”’ they 
say, ‘‘ we would make no complaint, but the trouble 
is that some day: we have to work fifteen hours, and 
perhaps the next day we can’t get any work at all.” 
With reference to the coal companies the men com- 
plain of even greater injustice. They say that the 
co#l eombination tried to reduce their wages two and 
a half cents a ton at the same time that it raised” the 
market price of coal fifty cents aton. In regard to 
prices now charged by the retail dealers the men say 
they are extortionate. They see very clearly that it 
is the poor, and the poor alone, who are compelled to 
pay these advanced prices, but they claim that the 
strike is notthe real cause of the rise. The com- 
bination of dealers, they say, has merely used the 
strike as a pretext, and added two dollars a ton to its 
former prices. The strikers say that they will do 
witbout coal rather than-pay the advanced rates. 
They think that the working classes are going to stand 
together, and claim that they can hold out for six 
months if necessary. All along the docks the best of 
order prevails, and the striking “longshoremen good- 
humoredly assert that companies who are employing 
green hands are lo-ing money. 


On the other hand, the var:ous companies who are 
suffering present strong cases against the strikers. 
Acomm ttee appointed to confer with the stevedores’ 
uuion with regard to the boycott by the latter of 
companies receiving cargoes in regular course from 
the Old Dominion Steamzhip Company report that 
they met the Executive Board of the Ocean Associa- 
tion, and that in response to inqniries the latter de- 
clared that they had no grievance or complaint 
against any of the transatlantic steamship com- 
panies, but that they had a fight with the Old Do- 
minion Company, and that they saw no way of 
bringing the latter to terms except by boycotting the 
transatlantic companies. It was explained to them 
that these companies were simply performing work 
under contracts made weeks and months ago, which 
they were unab‘e to break without incurring heavy 
penalties ; that they were engaged in a severe com- 
petition with neighboring ports for business now 
sent to this city ; that this freight would be lost if 
the pre-eit state of affairs coutinued, and that this 
loss mast fall] quite as heavily on the strikers as on 
the companies. In fact, the greater number of the 
companies now euffcring from the strike are not 
cia ed in apy way with the original grievance, aad 
under the circumstances it is nOt surprising that 
public opinion retuses to sustain @ striks which has 
apparently so little reasor, and which has been ex- 
tended s» arbitrarily against business enterprises 


original grievance, whatever that was. 


The workingmen in some of their conventions have 
called for alaw prohibiting the employment of armed 
bodies of men by priva‘e persons or corporations ; and 
there is no doubt that this thoroughly reprehensible 
practice ought to be prevented, if not by specific and 
legal enactment, at least by a controlling public 
opinion. There is, however, a difficulty in the way 
of such a law as the labor conventions have proposed 
—a difficulty not, perhaps, insuperable, but which, 
nevertheless, must be well considered. The Constitu- 
tions of most of our States give to every citizen a 
right to bear arms, provided they are not concealed. 
If, then, a corporation has a rigbt to employ men for 
any purpose, the question arises whether those men 
have not, as individuals, a right under the Constitu- 
tion to bear arms, and whether a law simply prohib- 


iting the employment of armed men cannot be ea ily 


effected by the companies employing unarmed men 
and leaving the men to arm themselves on their own 
responsibility. This provision of the Constitution 
was framed at a moment when the people had just 
escaped from the tyranny of government, and were 
fearful that the National Government weuld renew 
and continue the tyrannies of which they were afraid. 
That danger seems to have passed away, and it m1y 
possibly be necessary to modify the constitutional 
provision to which it gave rise in order to protect 
ourselves against dangers of another description and 
from another quarter. Corporations, however, can 
be held to a vry strict accouat under the law, 
because they are artificial personages, dependent 
upon the law for their very existence, and it is quite 
possible that a law might be so framed as to rendera 
corporation liable in heavy damages, or even in the 
loss of its charter privileges if necessary, for injuries 
inflicted upon innocent persons by the force and 
violence of any of its employees. It is very evident 
from the paragraphs which we published in last 
week’s Christian Union that the killing of Hogan in 
Jersey City has aroused an intense feeling on this 
subject, and that the public will find some way to 
prevent the repetition of so great wrongs and to 
check the tendency toward that anarchism of which 
such an event is a significant precursor. 


As is always the case when the slightest speck of 
war cloud appears on our political horizon, the sub- 
ject of coast fortification is just now exciting discus- 
sion. All agree that our entire coast, including the 
harbors of our great cities, is absolutely defenseless 
against the attacks of even a third-class power. At 
a meeting of the New York Produce Exchange 
held the other night to protest against what its 
resolutions called the criminal negligence of leav- 


ing the city without protection, it was stated that. 


if the navy of Chili should enter our harbor and 
demand a ransom of $300,000,000, with the alter- 
native of shelling the city, no course would be 
open but to pay it. Yet a few million dollars 
would make New York safe. But while all are agreed 
thac the coast should be defended, no two experts 
hold the same views as tothe beat plan cf accomplish- 
ing this. It is even possible that our national negli- 
gence in this matter may in one way prove profitable ; 
that is to say, by avoiding waste of money and time 
on old-fashioned defenses, and in allowing us to 
benefit by the enormous advances made in the science 
of war-ship building, fortification, armor plates, and 
on. Two particularly original and striking plans 
for our coast fortification have lately been proposed. 
One is that advocated by General Sheridan, and com- 
mended to bim by certain experiences in Indian war- 
fare. It consists—to give only its most general out- 
line, omitting all technical details—of sunken forts 
into which the heavy ordnance should siak, rising 
and disappearing before and after its discharge. The 
advantages of this plan are that the gunners are 
entirely protected from the vertical fire of the enemy, 
while no mark is presented for mortar practice. 
The mechanical difficulties can, General Sheridan 
thinks, be easily overcome. He was led to think of 
this plan by the great success of covered rifle pits in 
Indian warfare as a protection for military sta- 
tions. The other plan referred to is that of Mr. 
Bessemer, the inventor of the famous Bessemer 
steel process. He proposes to cast, on the best 
site for a fortification, a colid steel fort of weight 
and strength enough to be absolutely impreg- 
nable to modern artillery; furnaces would be built 
on the spot, and the molten steel allowed to pour 


| 


| directly into an immense brick mold, leaving a plate 


of the size and thickness required, with apertures, etc., 


and persons who are in no way responsible for the 


complete. The advantages claimed are cheapness, 
solidity, amd accuracy in construction. Both of these 
plans sceem to the non-military mind sensible and 
practical, and if approved by experts they might be 
used to advantage separately or combinedly. 


We print elsewkere extractsSfrom a circular re- 
lating to the Mission Indians, recently issued by a 
committee appointed at the Lake Mohonk Conference 
in October. The deep interest which Mrs. Jackson's 
reports and her noble story of ‘‘ Ramona” have 
awakened in the history and present condition of the 
Mission Indians ought not to prove unresponsive to 
the appeal now made in behalf of these outraged 
peoples. The story of the old Indian Rogerio, told 
in some detail by the committee, is only one of many 
stories equally pathetic. Only those who have vis- 
ited the Mission Indians, and who know from per- 
sonal’ observation their condition and the audacity 
and unscrupulousness of those who attack their 
titles, can appreciate the difficulties of making an 
effort to defend them. What is now needed is the 
presentation of a test case in the courts by lawyers 
whose ability and whose devotion to their clients can- 
not be questioned. In order to conduct such a de- 
fense a considerable sum of money is needed, and at 
the meeting at Lake Mohonk it was decided to organ 
ize a Ramona Band, composed of persons who will 
subscribe sums of one hundred dollars or more, to be 
assessed from time to time as the money is needed, 
to the amount subscribed, to the securing and de- 
fense of the rights of the Mission Indians. Readers 
of The Christian Union who have followed its course 
in dealing with the Indian question do not need to 
be told that its indorsement of this appeal is most 
hearty and thoroug.going. No finer tribute could 
be paid to the memory of Mrs. Jackson than a vigor- 
ous, unflinching, and thorougbgoing defense of the 
rights of a people whose interests were first and fore- 
most in herheart. Oertainly no expression of admi- 
ration and love for her would have given Mrs. Jack- 
son greater satisfaction. | 


The ‘‘ Nation” reports a singular question which 
has risen in Mexico in connection with Americans 
residing in that country. The Mexican Congress last 
Jane passed a law declaring that foreigners who have 
acquired real estate or had children born to them 
within the Republic would be considered Mexican -cit- 
zens unless, within three months of the publication 
of the law, they officially made known their intention 
to retain their own nationality. This wholesale and 
involuntary naturalization of foreigners recalls the 
old stories of Roman Catholic methods of conversion 
in the East Indies, where the natives were driven in 
groups within inclosures and baptized a)most by force 
of arms. The American Minister in Mexico, on the 
publication of this law, made an earnest effort to 
avoid complications by inducing all Americans to 
comply with its provisions. But of necessity many 
either failed to receive notice or to take the necessary 
steps, and these Americans have suddenly awakened 
to the fact that by the law of the country they have 
become Mexican citizens. In order to take every 
possible precaution, the Americau Minister protested 
against the enforcement of the law so faras Ameri- 
can citizens are concerned, basing his protest on the 
general principle ‘‘ that the laws of citizenship can- 
not be imposed as a penalty, nor a new national 
status forced as a favor, by one government upon a 
citizen of another.” This protest was addressed to 
the Mexican Secretary of Foreign Relations, who re- — 
fused to discuss the validity of the law until the issue 
was raised in some actual case. Upon this refusal 
the American Minister has made a request for the 


extension of the time during which the law may be 


complied with. 


When General Gordon undertook the almost hope- 
less task of suppressing the troubles in the Soudan by 
weight of his personal influence and experience with 
those tribes, he appointed as his lieutenant in charge 
of the distant regions of the Upper White Nile, Emin 
Bey, a man who had already gained his esteem by 
the vigor with which he had attacked the slave trade 
and the skill he had shown in dealing with the treach- 
erous natives. Since Gordon’s death Emin has re- 
mained shut up in the interior, and advices from him 
at distant intervals showed that he was maintaining 
with difficulty a precarious position. The latest 
report from him was dated July last, when he thought 
that his ammunition would fail by the end of the 
year. It was to conduct an expedition for the rescue 
of Emin Bey that Stanley was recalled from this 
country to Earope. The expense of organizing such 


an expedition is very large. But, as the ‘Saturday 
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Review " says, ‘Emin Pasha is, in his own less com- | largest, and most influential churches of ; the] handlers are beginning to be called out in the great 
manding way, a Gordon; anda nation which must | other interior towns in New England, by the} strike.——An explosion, probably from dynamite, 


bear a portion at any rate of the shame of that hero's 
sacrifice may well be anxious to do something to save 
his lieutenant and disciple from a similar fate.” 
Stanley was at last accounts at Oairo, and there he 
was met by the report that the beleaguered Egyptian 
commander had broken his siege lines, and is fighting 
his way toward the Zanzibar coast. There is very great 
doubt as to the reliability of thisreport. If it is con- 
firmed, Stanley will still push forward to aid in the re- 
treat ; if not, he will take the Congo route from Zanzi- 
bar. If he succeeds in joining Emin, the King of Bel- 
gium has put at their disposal the fleet of boats now 
on the Lower Congo, and return will be comparatively 
easy. The civilized world will wait the result with 
an earnest hope that the heroic soldier who has 
maintained himself at such odds for so long a time 
may meet a better fate than his commander, Gordon. 


Those of our readers who are interested in the 
discussions going on in the Congregational churches 
concerning the question whether men who desire to 
preach the Gospel in foreign lands shall be refused a 
commission if they hold that those to whom it is not 
preached in this life may hear of it in another, will 
be interested in the two very significant papers in the 
February ‘‘ New Englander,” extracts from which we 
give on another page. Tnese papers are weighty by 
reason of their statements and arguments ; they are 
also weighty because coming, the one from an ex- 


President of Yale College, the other from the Pro-: 


fessor of Systematic Theology in Yale Theological 
Seminary. They unofficially interpret the sentiment 
of an institution which is rightfully regarded, by rea- 
sonof its history and character, as a representative of 
the enlightened orthodox sentiment of New England. 
Ex President Porter's open letter is devoted wholly to 
a consideration of Mr. Hume's case, but in it he 
vigorously repudiates the idea that an opinion enter- 
tained by some of the most devoted Christian workers 
and ablest Biblical scholars in Christendom can be 
properly regarded as an obstacle to missionary 
appointment. Professor Harris expresses no opinion 
upon’ this theological question; he devotes his 
article to a consideration of the question whether 
it is better, wiser, and more Oongregational to 
intrust the decision as to the orthodoxy of mission 
aries to a local committee, elected by a eelf-perpetu- 
ating and clcse corporation, or to representative 
councils of all the churches. We shall be glad to 
receive from any of cour Congregational readers & 
statement in brief of any reasons against the method 
for which he argues. The reader of his paper will 
observe that the significant point is made that all 
the other missionary organizations uf the Congrega- 
tionalists accept such men as the churches approve 
through local councils. The Board stands alone in 
its adoption of the Papal method of submitting the 
question of orthodoxy to a Protestant Congregation de 
Propaganda ; the Board is therefore the only mission 
ary society,which is disturbed by what would, but 
for its needJess intervention, be a purely local dis- 
turbauce. These two papers are a siguificant indica- 
tion of public sentiment. The right of missionaries 
to the same liberty of thought and speech freely 
accordedjby the churches to the home ministry is 
defended by the representatives of all the great 
_ colleges of Puritan faith in New England, with per. 
hap3 one exception. Bowdoin, Amberst, Williams, 
and Yale are a unit on this question. 


Meanwhile we must be permitted to say to the 
Pradential Committee that the Christlan public are 
beginning to find their patience exhausted. The 
American Board at Des Moiues gave to its Committee 
explicit instructions not to delay further the decision 
of the Hume case. It left that decision inthe hands 
of its Committee, but instructed it to come toa 
speedy decision, expressed the hope that it would be 
able to reach such a decision as would give general 
satisfaction and secure the unity and co-operation 
of the Board and all its constituency, and gavea 
hint of one method that might be pursued, namely, 
the submission of the case to acouncil of the churches. 
Nearly four months have gone by, and there is no 
public indication that the Committee are any nearer 
a decision than they were four monthsago. The 
suggestion that the Committee adopt the method 
which has worked so well with all the other societies, 
@ suggestion which emanated from the Board itself, 
is now known to be approved by all the settled pastors 
of old Boston, by all the pastors, with one exception, 
in Hartford, by all but one in New Haven proper, 
by the pastors of many, if not most, of the 


President and Vice-President of the Board, and 
by all the representative collegiate institutions 
in New England, except, possibly, Dartmonth. Ex- 
cept Dr. John E. Todd, of New Haven, not a single 
New Eogland pastor of eminence and influence has 
uttered any objection to this plan. Dr. Clark is back 
at his post, so that his ill health can no longer serve 
as a reason for delay. The Committee has had 
correspondence and conferences with Mr. Hume, is 
in no doubt as to his theological viewa, the grounds 
on which they rest, and the impossibility of inducing 
him to vary from them for the purpose of securing a 
commission. If the rumors be true that the Com- 
mittee is divided in opinion on this case, this fur- 
nishes an additional reason why it should seek the 
advice of the churches through a properly constituted 
council. Finally, if it cannot consent to do this, it 
should, at all events, decide the case and give the 
reasons for its decisiou ; and the minority, if we are 
right in supposing that there is a minority, should 
give the reasons for its dissent. Further delay and 
mystery can do no good, and are doing harm. Let 
the case be decided, and the unsatisfied party take 
its appeal from the decision to the Board and to the 
churches. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS Last week Mr. 
Hoar introduced into the Senate a resolution demand- 
ing an investigation of the allegations of those 
citizens of Texas who claimed to have been deprived 
of the right of suffrage. Mr. Eustis, of Louisiana, 
opposed the measure as a ‘‘ waving of the bloody 
shirt a little before the usual season.” It was carried 
by a strict party vote.——Another measure intro- 
duced by Mr. Hoar was an amendment to the 
rules of the Senate by which prayer shall here 
after be offered after a quorum hss assembled.—— 
The only Senator who voted against the Edmunds 
retaliation bill was Riddleberger. His objection to 
the bill was not that he was opposed to retaliation, 
but that he was opposed to a treaty with Great 
Britain. ———The Naval Appropriation bill, as com- 
pleted in the House Committee, appropriates 
$23,000,000. This is $7,000,000 more than the 
appropriation for the current year, and double 
the naval appropriation of Germany.——When 
the Mexican Pension bill was introduced into 
the Senate, Mr. Sewell opposed it on the ground 
that it pensioned men who had served in the Con- 
federate army. He offered an amendment providing 
against this feature of the bill, but was persuaded 
to withdraw it. The bill was then passed unani- 
mously. It necessitates an annual expenditure 
of about $5,000,000.——The River and Harbor bill 
was engineered through the House in such a way 
that there was no opportunity for the discussion 
of more than the first part of it. Among the items 
which were discussed was an appropriation of 

356,000 for a breakwater at the mouth cf Saco River 
to facilitate the commerce between Biddeford and 
Saco.—In the Senate discussion of the Florida 
Land Forfeiture bill Mr. Call stated that the railrcad 
in question was claiming ownership of a tract of a 
million acres which years ago was acknowledged to 
have reverted to the United States. 


GENERAL Nrws.—The O'Neil bribery case has been 
completed and given to the jury. The defense intro- 
duced witnesses who swore positively that there were 
no meetings of the Aldermanic ‘‘combine” at 
McLoughlin’s, as sworn to by those who gave State’s 
evidence.——New Jersey Democratic Senators met 
and cast their votes for Abbett as United States Sena- 
tor.. The Republicans denounce the action as iliegal. 
——The deadlock in the Indiana, West Virginia, and 
Texas Senatorial contests continues. ——Cardinal 
Gibbons and Cardinal Taschereau have sailed for 
Rome to attend a special consistory at which tke 
relations of the Knights of Labor to the Koman 
Oatholic Church will probably be discussed.——The 
Labor Oonvention in Illinois rejected resolutions 
sympathizing with the condemned Anarchists.——It 
is again rumored that Secretary Manning is to resign 
and accept a position in a new National Bank to 
be formed in New York City.——The daily papers 
have been publishing in great detail an absurd 
report that Brigham Young is still alive, and is about 
to appear again at Utah, claiming to be resurrected 
from the dead.—More rioting in Belfast, appar- 
ently without any special cause.——Ohicago police 
claim to have discovered a plot to rescue the im- 
prisoned Anarchists: Miss Van Zandt, Spies’s be- 
trothed, is to write a book.——Kailroad freight- 


took place on the ‘*‘ Guyandotte,” of the O!d Dominion 
Steamship Line, on Monday, as it was going down the 
bay, blowixg ahole in the hurricane deck and slightly 
injuring two persons. The ship returned to port. 
The strikers and Knights of Libor generally denounce 
the outrage, and are talking about offering a reward 
for the detection of the perpetrator. 


THE GREAT STRIKE.. 


have given elsewhere the facts respecting 
the great strike in New York City. Here we 
say a few words concerning its politico-economic 
lesson. 

The doctrine of laissez fwire (let alone) is, briefi y 
this : Labor isa commodity. The laborer may put 
his own price on his wares, and if he cannot get it 
may keep his wares to himself—that is, stand idle. 
Capital may Offer its own price for the wares, and, if 
if cannot get them at that price, leave them alone— 
that is, stand idle. In this way, and in this way only, 
can labor aud capital find out waat labor is fairly 
worth to both the parties to the contract. If they do 
not agree, let be. They will find out by free compe- 
tition and an open market. Ucder this system 
the capitalists combine, buy up tn» coal mines and 
the coal roads, control both, and say to the laborers, 
who kaow only how to mine and handle coal. You 
can take our terms or leave them alone—that is, 
starve, for there are no other coal mines in which to 
dig, or coal cars to be loaded and uuloaded. There. 
upon all the laborers who can mine and handle coal 
combine and say, You can take our terms or leave 
them alone—that is, go into bankruptcy, for there 
ure no other men to dig in your mines or haudle your 
coal. And Laissez-fuire puts its hands in its pockets 
and cries out, ** Here’s a fight! Lat be! Let’s see 
who'll win.” 

That might perhaps do if only the coal owners and 
the coal-handiers were concerned. But while the 
strike goes on, the householders shiver by ill-fed fires ; 
the factories stop work from want of fuel ; the 
steamers lie idle at the dock, unable to sail : the whole 
business of the metropolis is struck with paralysis ; 
the whole business of the country is thrown into 
disorder. Incalculable are the loss aud suffering to 
perfectly innocent persons, who have no share in the 
battle and no responsibility for it. If two ruffians 
were engaged in a street brawl, the police would 
make quick work of Let-be,; with his hands int his 
pockets. The community must find some way tc stop 
these bigger brawls, that derange the industries of a 
nation. Let-be must stand one side. 

What shall we do? A workingmen’s orator at 
Cooper Union proposes to take all charters away from 
corporations ; that is, to disorganize capital. That will 
not do. Some capitalists propose to break up the 
Knights of Libsr and the tradez-unions : that is to 
say, to disorganize labor. That will not do any better. 
it capital has a right to organize, so bas labor. If ten 
thousand capitalists have # right to put their money 
into a stccK company and leave ten men or one to 
manage it as One purse, ten thousand laborers have a 
right to put their capital—that is, their labor—into 
one man’s hands, and let him treat it as one ware for. 
sale. They bave a right to let him bargain for them, 
aud, if so, then to determine when they will work, 
under what conditions, at what wages, for what em- 
ployer. We do not discuss the wisdom of this method ; 
we simply maintain the legal liberty of the laborer to 
do it if he chooses. The law can neither disorganize - 
capital nor labor. But until laborers and capitalists 
have discovered that they are partners, and have 
learned how to adjust their respective shares of the 
profits of their common industry to their mutual 
advantage, the law can interfere to protect the inno- 
cent community from the evils inflicted by their 
warfare. And this is what the law can do. 

Most of these labor difficulties which bring serious 
suffering upon the entire community arise between 
corporations and their employees. And corporations 
are artificial personages, created by the community, — 
and dependent up n the community for their right 
to exist. The community, therefore, has a perfect 
right to say, You shall not have the advantages which 
incorporation confers uuless you are willing to do 
justice peaceably. If youremployees make ademand 
upon you, you must submit to arbitration, aud abide 
by the decision of the arbitrators, or lose your 
charter. It may also confer upon organiz:d labor 


the advantage of incorporation, which in this country 
it has not given to the laborer, and it may give these 
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advantages on the same conditions. We believe that 
the labor organizations would gladly accept the gift 
and the condition. Try the experiment ; why not? 

Suppose that had been the law of New Jersey. The 
coal-handlers ask for an increase in wages; the demand 
is refused ; the laborers present their demand to an 
impartial tribunal ; theimpartial tribunal investigates 
the case, ascertains the facts, and decrees the 
advance ; the corporation must give it or abandon 
its chartered privileges. If, on the contrary, the 
tribunal decides against the advance, the laborers’ 
union must accept the decision or abandon its 
chartered privileges. - If, in spite of such a decision, 
demagogical leaders attempt to organize a needless 
and unjust strike, they would have a hard time. 
Would they succeed? Try the experiment and see. 
Nothing could be worse than the present system. 
For the present system allows to a body of underpaid 
and ill-used laborers no remedy except to strike. 

Laissez faire says to the workingman, ‘‘If you 
don’t like your wages, quit your work.” The work- 
ingmen of New York City, to the number of many 
thousand, have taken this advice. We have had 
enough of Laissez-faire. Luissez faire is lazy fare ; 
the country has no further use for him. 


THE RUSSIAN PEASANT. 


HE vital relation of literature to life was never 
more clearly seen than in the growth of inter- 

est and the spread of information concerning the 
peasant class in Russia. The story of the great 
result of Tourguéneff’s ‘‘ Notes of a Sportsman” has 
been told many times, and it will be repeated from 
time to time as showing the tremendous power of a 
faithful and powerful portraiture of a class of peo- 
ple to spread information, to awake interest, and to 
quicken sympathy. Since the appearance of that 
remarkable story the world outside of Russia has 


- again and again, in stories of almost equal power, 


surveyed the condition of the Russian peasantry. 
Gogol and Tolstoi have dove almost as much as their 
famous compatriot to lift a veil from Russian rural 
life. In ‘* Dead Souls” Gogol draws with many 


‘exact and powerful strokes a picture of wonderfal 


completeness and vividness, in which, as in a great 
panorama, the varying conditions of Russian rural life 
are presented with appalling distinctness. If there be 
added to these more elaborate works of literary art 
such short stories as ‘‘ Mumu,” ail penetrated by a 
profound insight into life and by a profound sympathy 
with human experiences, it will be readily seen that 
in Russia, as elsewhere, literature has been a potent 
influence in the sum total of the civilization of the day, 


_ All these portraitures of the Russian peasant, who 


was not long ago the Russian serf, are unspeakably 
pathetic and depressing. Through no other litera 
ture, fortunately, runs the same deep vein of melan- 
choly ‘and disillusion. In the presence of the facts 
of Russian peasant life there has been to these writ- 
ers hardly any room for hope, hardly any chance for 
change. Out of such a world the very possibilities 


- Of idealism seem to have been banished, and nothing 


remaius but a life stripped of beauty, of comfort, of 
the elements of progress, of any possible develop- 


_ ment into higher and happier stages of being. 


A writer in the current number of the ‘‘ Nine- 
teenth Oentury ” intensifies by careful collection of 
facts the general gloom of the situation. The 
emancipation of 1861 converted about 52,000,000 


_ persons, or seventy-seven per cent. of the population, 
_ into owners or perpetual tenants of about one-half of 


the arable land of the whole empire, thus creating 
the most extensive landed peasantry which the 
world has probably ever known. To the cruelty, 
the neglect, the dense ignorance of the old system 
there have succeeded the want, the ignorance, and 
the suffering of a transitional age. One can readily 
understand the old peasant who said, ‘‘ What have I 
gained by the emancipation? I have nobody to go 
te to build my house and to help in the plowing time ; 
the seigneur, he knew what I wanted, and he did it 
for me without my bother.” Nothing could be more 
forbidding than the Russian village of to-day, 
situated on a wide, gray plain with a background of 
scrubby pine woods. The houses of the peasants 
are set down without reference to each other or to 
roads ; the interior contains little besides an enormous 
brick stove five or six feet high ; the whole family 
sleep on the floor in their rags, in a heat and an odor 
that are unendurable toone accustomed to any other 
kind of life. The hardest work is largely done by 


‘the women, who are more diligent than the men, and 


whose children, in consequence of neglect and igno- 


rance, die before they reach the age of ten years at 
the rate of eight out of every ten. There are so 
many festal days that the Russian laborer who 
chooses to be indus.rious works only about two 
hundred days in the year, and a large part of this 
time is lost on account of the severity of the climate. 

Much of the land allotted to each peasant is so bad 
that it cannot possibly afford a living and pay the 
taxes. The agriculture is of the most rude and waste. 
ful kind, and the exhaustion of the soil has already 
made great inroads in various parts of the country. 
The peasants are described as being paupers with few 
exceptions, and in a state of semi starvation from one 
end of the country to the other. The Moscow 
‘‘ Gazette” declares that nearly one-half of Russia 
is afflicted with famine to an extent hitherto un- 
known ; and, according to another report, in twenty- 
five years the Russian peasant has been reduced to a 
lower level than when he was a serf, and has ex- 
hausted the once rich soil of the country. The usurer 
is omnipresent, and is gradually getting all the good 
land into his possession. In spite of their terrible 
condition, the stolidity and ignorance of the peasants 
keep them passive victims of their condition, and 
they remain the only class who, as a class, are loyal 
to the Government. Had it not been for chis charac- 
teristic of the peasants the Nihilists would long ago 
have lighted a universal conflagration. 

When there are added to these statements concern- 
ing the base of Russian society the facts that a great 
part of the business enterprises of Russia has fallen 
into the hands of foreigners, mostly Jews ; that the 
nobles are largely bankrupt; that the Government 
itself is practically bankrupt, and is every year 
accumulating immense deficits ; that Nihilistic out- 
breaks occur from time to time; that an enormous 
military establishment is kept up, draining the very 
life-blood of the nation—the difficulties in the 
immediate future of the nation loom up with appall- 
ing magnitude. Noman sees the way ont of the 
present condition, and the policy of the men at the 
head seems to be identical with that of the French 
officials of the last century, whose only prayer was 
that the deluge might be postponed until their day 
was past. 


NOT A FABRIC. 


** No fall, no redemption ; no cross, no Calvary ; no hell, 
no atonement ; no atonement, no incarnation ; no incarna- 
tion, no Christ ; no Christ, no Trinity. Draw that little bolt 
of the fall, and the whole fabric which rests upon it falls to 
the ground.’’—[C. H. Voysey. 


HIS argument, often used by orthodox writers 
to prevent any departure from the orthodox 


system of theological doctrine, is employed by the 
}deist O. H. Voysey, in the January ‘‘ Fortnightly,” 


to overthrow the entire orthodox system of belief. 
Whichever way used, and by whomsoever used, it is 
an illusory method of argument. For it assumes 
that Ohristianity is a fabric, made of intellectual 
bolts and bars, so that if one bolt be drawn out all 
will fall to the ground. But Christianity is not a 
fabric at all. It is not like a child’s cob house: pull 
out a cob or two aud ruin ensues. CObhristianity is 
vital. {ts doctrines are intellectual statements of 
spiritual experiences. One statement is not depend- 
ent upon another, as. one proposition in Euclid upon 
the preceding proposition. Each article of faith is in 
a@ measure independent of its fellow ; and while they 
can be stated harmoniously and philosophically, they 
are not links in a chain, or bolts and bars in a piece 
of ingenious mechanism. 

The doctrine of sin may be connected with a doc- 
triue of the fall ; but the one does not depend upon 
the other. We do not believe that we are sinners 
because we believe that Adam fell. Sin is a present, 
actual, awful fact ; ita evidence lies in present obser. 
vation and present consciousness. Every policeman, 
every prison, every rod in school, and enforced law 
in the family, and confessional in the church, and 
bended knee and bowed head in private devotion, 
are evidences of the fact of human sinfulness, work- 
ing out lawlessness 4nd death in society, remorse and 
death in the individual. A theological professor 
warns us against a new theological theory ; if it pre- 
vails, he tells us, it will do away with any deep sense 
of depravity and any awful sense of divine justice 
and judgment. He might as well tell us that a par- 
ticular theory of light will do away with a sense of 
darkness or of cold ; that we shall no longer watch 
for the morning or for spring. Philosophy may offer 
true or false, profound or shallow, explanations of 
sin; but any philosophy which ignores it signs its 
own death-warrant. For our consciousness of sin is 


an experience, not a deduction ; and the work of the 
ministry is not to prove that men are sinners by 
logic, but to awaken in their hearts a sense of sin, a 
vital consciousness of it. It was not by the scientific 
method that Nathan wrung confession from David, 
or Paul made Felix to tremble, or Christ abashed the 
Pharisees in tle Temple. 

‘* No fall, no redemption”? That might be if our 
belief in redemption was a conclusion derived from 
the lecture-room. It is not. It is the experience of 
life. The utilitarian philosophy of morals and the 
materialistic theory of life, false as we think them 
both to be, never can eliminate from human expe 
rience the appreciation of a mother’s love or a wife's 
kiss. These are not apprehended by a Euclid-like 
demonstration from previous axioms. They are vital 
experiences. Philosophy must find a place for them. 
If it does not, so much the worse for the philcsophy. 
The working out in us of a power not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness is the apparent and self. 
evidencing fact of human experience and of race 
history. He who is upborne by the great inspiration 
needs no other attestation of redemption. and he who 
is not can get no other. ‘‘ We have believed, therefore 
have we spoken :” this power of a living faith is the 
real power of every testimony to redeeming love. No 
drawing out of the * little bolt of the fall’ can ever 
disturb it. It may change the scholastic theory of 
the atonement, but it cannot undo the fact. Nor 
can it unwrite the history of the Ohristian Church. 
What I have written I have written, says History ; 
and no scc fling or skeptical philosophy can take down 
the writing. The Ohurch of Christ has passed through 
all the phases of a pilgrim experience: it has wal. 
lowed in the Slough of Despond ; it has climbed the 
Hill Difficulty; it has fought with Apollyon in the 
Valley of Humiliation ; it has passed through the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death; it has been enticed 
and allured in the city of Vanity Fair; it has known 
Castle Doubting and Giant Despair ; it has slept on 
the Enchanted Ground, and had visions in the Jand 
of Beulah. No theory about the fall can erase from | 
the page the record of this experience of the centu- 
ries. ‘‘ Nofall, no redemption”? You might as well 
attempt to argue to the full-blown 10se that there has 
been no growth and is no beauty and fragrance, as to 
humanity that there has been in its history no divine 
development and is in ita future no divine hope. | 

Oar faith in atonement is not a deduction, but an 
experience. The word occurs only once in the New 
Testament, and not even once in the New Revision, | 
being better rendered ‘‘reconciliation.” Whether I 
believe that I am reconciled to God or no does not 
depend upon some previous proposition, to which 
this one is correlated in a chain of cause and effect. 
I was a prodigal; Iam so no longer. I am sitting 
at my Father’s table, and that is enough.’ The evi- 
dence of my reconciliation is not in the first chapter 
of Genesis, nor yet in the last chapter of Revelation, 
but in two indubitable facts: one, his word that he 
loves me ; the other, my word that I love him. And 
love meets love in one long, unsundered embrace ; 
and we, my Father andI, are at one. Orthodox 
philosophy did not give me this conviction, and het- 
erodox philosophy cannot take it away. 

Christianity is not a human fabric ; it is a divine life. 
It is a sublime history ; a history first of all'written in 
the Four Gospels, and attested as no other history so 
ancient is attested, by clearer, stronger, better, more 
indubitable evidence ; a history written, secondly, in 
the whole development of the human race, from the 
first revelation of the Messiah, concealed and con- 
fined in the swaddling-clothes, to the later revelation 
of the Messiah in all the past progress and prospect- 
tive hopes of an enfranehised humanity; written, 
lastly, in the personal experience of every man who 
lives in the conscious presence of God, and walks in 
his light, and has fellowship with him. The ortho- 
dox philosopher no more built.this life and history up 
by his bolts and bars of logicthan the botanist made 
the rose by his scientific description of it ; and the 
heterodox philosopher can no more destroy this his- 
tory and this life than the astronomer can extinguish 
the sun in the heavens by declaiming that it is not 
th ere. 


LABORERS’ VIEWS ON LABOR 
QUESTIONS. 


‘HE Wisconsin Labor Report embodies one capital 
idea—that of a ‘‘ symposium of laborers’ views 
upon labor topics.” Unfortunately, the idea is not 
capitally carried out ; yet the results are worthy of 
presentation. 7 
The difficulties which were encountered arose from 
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a certain antagonism existing between the Bureau and 
the laborers. Tho Commissioner says : ‘‘ The dissatis- 
fied, the unsteady, and the thriftless will not reply 
to our questions, because they do not wish their 
reprehensible careers placed on record. ... The 
Bureau has received but little aid or sympathy from 
labor organizations. On the contrary, their so-called 
leaders have continually heaped ridicule and misrep- 
resentation upon it.” When, therefore, we find that 
twenty-three out of thirty-five laborers who express 
themselves on the subject of strikes are opposed to 


them, we must take this statement with a great 


many grains of allowance. The fact that the Com- 
missioner is a determined opponent of strikes makes 
it not only probable but certain that he received 
very few reports on this question from laborers who 
were not in sympathy with him. Even the employ- 
ers’ statements do not show the strikes in so unfavor- 
able alight. We find, on going over the tables, that 
but thirty-seven out of seventy five strikes are re- 
ported as lost, and most of those not lost were com- 
plete victories for the strikers. It is, therefore, prob- 
able that at Jeast half of the laborers in Wisconsin 
look upon strikes with a good deal of allowance. 

But when ve come to questions upon which there 
was no especial want of sympathy between the Oom- 
missioner and the workmen, the answers which were 
sent in are interesting and significant. Take, for 
instance, the subject of trades-unions. Three fourths 
of the laborers announce themselves as in favor of 
them. The arguments which are made are often 
forcible. In behalf of the unionsa roller at Bay View 
Bays : 

‘‘ I think that trades-unions are a necessity in the absence 
of education among the working classes. I find from obser- 
vation that education commands respect. What banking 
firm or merchant would bully his teller or clerk? And yet, 
go through our shops with a contractor, and see what hard 
knocks the workman gets; hence the necessity of organiza- 
tion. The fact is, we cannot get anything without it, except 

redactions.” 

This is the view of the majority, but the minority 
report is equally worth reading. A scemianattt: molder 
expresses it as follows : 

‘I don’t believe in trades-unions. They are invariably 
controlled by narrow-minded men, or what are usually 
termed public bloodsuckers—men who do not care to work 
themselves nor want others to work... . It [the union] 
encourages men to tramp; it compels employers to pay a 
poor workman the same wages as they do good men ; hence 
they are doing the good workmen an injury as well as the 
‘employer.”’ 

All of the laborers whose views are reported 
express themselves against ‘‘ child labor.” All of 
them favor an apprentice system. On the subject of 
labor laws there is a general demand for compulsory 
education. In reference to the general relations of 

employers and employees, some of the suggestions 
are fair-minded and just, but others indicate the 
presence of a spirit of ‘‘deviltry.” For instance, a 
Milwaukee molder says : 

‘‘T would like to see plece-work done away with. If that 

point could be gained it would favor the laboring class 
more than the eight-hour system, because a person working 
at piece-work always does two days’ work ia one. I know 
it. Lexperience itevery day. This is also the opinion of 
my fellow-workmen.”’ 
Undoubtedly this is the opinion of some of the 
fellow-workmen, but it would be a mistake to regard 
it as a general opiniop. We find in the report that 
the laws of the Knights of Labor co-operative societies 
divije the profits, not equally, but in proportion to 
the work which each laborer has performed—not 
according to needs, but according to deeds. 

Yet these pbases of Wisconsin public opinion do 
not compare in significance with that which has been 
found to exist upon the subject of restricting immi- 
gration. Not long since a dispatch appeared in some 
of our leadiug papers announcing that a German 
association in Milwaukee had passed resolutions 
asking that steps be taken to discourage further 
immigration. The thought which this dispatch sug- 
gested is confirmed by the report before us. There is 
in Wisconsin a new and strong anti-immigration 
sentiment, which extends even to the foreign popula- 
tion itself. The Commissioner submitted to over seven 
hundred firms the question whether or not any 
‘‘regtriction” of immigration is advisable. The 
answers which he received furnished a complete 
surprise. Not only did seven-eighths favor ‘‘re- 
striction,” but a large number went further and 
urged total prohibition. The character of these 

, Tesponses to the question respecting restriction of 
immigration may be jadged from the following : 

* Yes. Pull in tne latch-string totally until we Americgan- 
ize what we have here,’’ 


** Admit only able-bodied men and women of good moral 
character with a capital of at least $300 each.’’ 

‘* Yes; to such an extent _e the State prisons would 
have rooms to let.”’ 

**No. This land is not ours to the exclusion of any part 
of mankind, Chinese or any other.’’ 

‘‘Yes. We fail tosee why the Atlantic Coast should be 
kept open and the Pacificclosed. Close both.’’ 

‘* Yes; stop it entirely at present. We will call whenwe 
want more.” 

As between employers and employees no differ- 
ence in sentiment is manifeated. The employers 
dread ‘‘ Sccialism,” and the laborers dread ‘‘ competi- 
tion,” so that for once they join hands. The tables 
which are given do not indicate the nationality of 
those sending in. the reports, but on this point the 
Commissioner says : 

“A fact almost as noticeable as the unanimity in favorof 
restricting immigration is that a very large percentage of 
even thore demanding total prohibition for longer or shorter 
periods are fore'gn born, andsome mention this circum- 
stance as a reason why they know better than others the 
necessity uf taking the question thoroughly in hand.’’ 

Inasmuch as Wisconsin is a State containing an 
unusually large foreign population—over thirty per 
cent. in 1880—the result of these investigations is of 
almost startling significance. 


THAT LETTER FROM INDIA. 


T has been currently reported that a letter has been 
received by the Prudential Committee, signed by 
all the missionaries of the Marathi Mission, protest- 
ing against thereturn of Mr. Hume unless he recants 
his belief in a future probation, or pledges himself 
not to preach it. We think it que to Mr. Hume, to 
his associates in the field, and to the public, to give 
this document in full, that the public may judge of 
its bearing on the question before the Committee. It 
is proper to add that we have not obtained it from 
apy member of tae Committee or any officer of the 
Board, nor from Mr. Hume, directly or indirectly. 
He does not even know that we have a copy. The 
letter is as follows : 


‘Sa COMMUNICATION FROM THE MARATHI MISSION TU 
THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE, 


‘*Having learned that, in consequence of ae ex- 
pressed by the Rev. R. A. Hume in regard to a probable 
probation after death for those who in this life never heard 
of the way of salvation through Christ, the Prudential Com- 
mittee have decided to postpone his return to our mission, 
we deem it proper to make the following ey to the 
Mission. 

In regard to Mr. Hume’s manner of life and the char- 
acter of h's work during the eleven years of his connec. 
tion with the Mission, there is but one opinion among us. 
He uses the Marathi with great purity andease. He has been 
eminently earnest and devoted, and instant in season and 
out of season in preaching the Word. The Mission has 
intrusted him with some ofits most important work, and he 
has fulfilled the trust with great ability and success. He 
bas sustained cordial relations with all the other members 
of the Mission, and has been disposed to study the things 
which are for peace. His health has been good, and he has 
been untiring in energetic and self-sacrificing effort. He 
bas been a leader in the effort to secure self-supporting 
Christian institutions. As professor in our theological 
seminary his teachings have been orthodox and judicious, 
and the influence he has exerted upon his pupils has been 
of marked excellence. In Sunday-schools and day schools, 
in the pulpit and the prayer-meeting, and ia religicus con- 
versation, the editor of the Mission weekly paper and a 
contributor to Christian literature both in English and 
Marathi, and as delegate to missionary and educational 
conferences, no one has a better record or reputation. The 
native community also hold him in high esteem. 

‘“‘If, therefore, in the providence of God, the way is 
opened for his return to continue bis labors as heretofore, 
we shall all rejoice ; we shall regard it as a serious loss to 
the Mission if he does not return. 

‘©2. We were, however, surprised and grieved at his utter- 
ances at Andover which have been so widely published. 
We have no sympathy with the sentiments he there ex- 
pressed. We believe that the teaching of a future proba- 
tion here, even as a hypothesis, would be extremely harmfal 
to our work. While, therefore, the question of his return 
must be decided by the Prudential Committee, we wish to 
say that we would gladly welcome Brother Hume back to 
occupy the position he held before, and to teach the same 
doctrines as before, provided that he avoid the preaching 
or teaching of any speculation in favor of wt future proba- 
tion. 

‘*3. We desire to express to the Secretaries and to the 
Prudential Committee of the Board our most hearty sympa- 
thy with them in their embarrassing position in regard to 
this and similar cases; and we assare them of our most 
earnest prayers that the Great Head of the Church may 
guide them in this time of perplexity and trial.’’ 

Signed by all the brethren of the Marathi Mission. 


Our readers will observe that this letter asks for 
no renunciation and no pledge from Mr. Hume. 
The views he expressed at Andover are not new 
views, but those long entertained by him ; and there 
appears, therefore, no reason to suppose that he 


would not ‘‘ teach the same doctrines as before.” 
With this remark we leave our readers to form their 
own judgment as tothe weight and significance of 
this document ; only adding, to aid them in so doing, 
that it was prepared and signed as a compromise 
measure, and that some of those who signed it, 
having learned that it has been misconstrued as an 
expression of a desire that Mr. Hume should make 
some pledge or promise as a condition of his return, 
have publicly expressed their disclaimer of that in- 
terpretation and their regret that they had signed a 
letter which could beso misinterpreted. It is proper 
alsc to call the attention of our readers to some ex- 
tracts on another page from a letter by Edward A. 
Lawrence as to missionary sentiment on the subject ; 
the letter i‘self will be fourd in full in the February 
‘* Andover Review.” 


We think we can best answer Dr. E. B. Webb’s critieiam 
in the ‘‘Congregationalist’? on The Christian Union by 


transferring to our columns, as we do elsewhere, an edito- 


rial response from the columns of the Boston “* Advertieer.”’ 
Dr. Webb's misapprehension of the facts was kindly eor- 
rected by the Congregationalist itself, parenthetically. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT ] 


ANUARY has been a very trying month to health 
and a constant menace to people of {ll health. 
Changes in the temperature have been sudden and 
extreme, sometimes varying forty degrees in a few 
hours. Not infrequently haa it happened that snow has 
fallen in the morning, followed by rain at midday 


and through the afternoon, snow falling again in the | 


evening, clearing by nine o'clock, accompanied by a 
cold wave. It has been the rare exception to have two 
pleasant days in succession. The streets most of the 
time have been in bad condition. At one time the ice 
was 8 foot thick, at which time 4 thaw that should take 
it off suddenly would cause disastrous floods in cellars 
and the overflow of streets. Heavy colds have been 
prevalent and most trying to people in delicate health. 


Among the aged people who have passed away, 
Colonel A. H. Waters, at the age of seventy-nine, who 
was born and has always lived in Millbury, leaves 
a gap in his family, whigh has been remarkable in 
Worcester County. Colonel Waters was on the staff cf 
Governor Morton, who, it ie always well to remember, 
was declared elected by one majority over the Hon, 
Edward Everett—an {llustration of honesty in counting 
and declaring votes which stands out in the rejief o¢ 
history with a grandeur and sublimity sll its own. ° I 
do not believe that the politics of today would be 
capable of such an act of integrity in the old Common- 
wealth. »Colone] Waters was of Huguenot descent, 
graduated at Yale in 1829, standing second fn his class. 
Being an only son, his father insisted that he should 
succeed him in the manufacture of guns. He had a 
literary and scientific turn of mind, and would have 
made eminent success in sclence, or journalism, or in 
the field of historic research. The family mansion 
built fifty years ago was at that ilme the best in 
Worcester County, the doors of solid mahogany, the 
work being done, according to the expressive phrase of 
the time, ‘‘ upon honor,” and all of it ‘‘by hand,” as 
the carpenters express it. 
I. N. Tarbox, and of Dr. Dutton, long time pastor of the 
North Church in New Haven, they marrying his sisters. 
The Torrey family was connected by marriage, Mrs. 
Torrey being his sister and the mother of Mrs, Alphonso 
Taft, of Cincinnati, and of Mrs. Orton, wife of Pro- 
fessor Orton, of Columbus. His daughter Lillian 
married Profesor Gernesnor, of Robert College, and Mrs. 
Stiles, of San Francisco, is his sister, the family being 
thus Known and honored from the Golden Gate to the 
Golden Horn 


Tre Rev. Lyman Abbott gave e the first of a series of 
informal talks to the studenis at Andover Theological 
Seminary last Thursday evening, his subject being 
‘* What the Pews Want of the Pulpit,” and nis empha- 
tis being put on the power of personality and vital sym- 
pathy and conviction as the power of the ministry. 
There are now five students who are ready to offer 
themselves as missionaries to the Board if the way is 
open for them to do so; one has offered himself: the 
others are awaiting the decision in his case. There isa 
missionary band of fourteen, all of whom propose to 
enter the = field at the close of their theological 
course. 


The second service of Dr. ‘Phillips Brooks in Faneuil 
Hall, Sunday evening, was another marked success of 
the great preacher. His audience was admitted by 
tickets, to insure the attendance of the unchurched in 


the North End. The singing was by a chorus choir of — 


& hundred voices, with cornet accompaniments. Dr. 
Brooks conducted the services without surplice or 
prayer-book, His sermon was addressed directly to the 


He was brother-in-law of Dr. 
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conscience and common sente of his hearers ; a manly, 
straightforward, Christian appeal for purity of living, 
which can only be begun and continued by repentance. 
His text was the words of the Psalmist: ‘‘ He shall 
drink of the brook in the way; therefore shall he lift 
up the head.” This paragraph at the close showa the 
strength and power of the appeal - 

‘* Have you kept the jewel of your soul unstained? Oh, 
tell me, my brother, have you kept that jewel just as God 
gave itto you? Have you kept it unstained in purity ? 
Has no licentiousness ever laid its stain uponit? Has no 
drunkenness, no intemperance, ever wrapped it round with 
filth and vileness? Isitin your hand to-day as precious, 
as clean, as bright, and as pure as when God gave 
it to you? Jesus kept the jewel of his soul unstained. 
Where are the jewels of ours? There isa responsibility. It 
is easier to rule a State, he thought, to hold the standard of 


_.God’s righteousness, the Gospel of Jesus Christ, in the 


midst of heathen lands, than it is for a man to take his own 
life and carry it pure, sweet, clean, and shining on to the 
very end and give it back again into the hand of God. What 
are our souls to-night? What poor, battered things! Are 
we ready to give them back to God and say: ‘ That is the 
best we have made of them, O our heavenly Father’? 
Thank God, he comes down and! meets us half way; and, 
looking into those sou's and seeing what they are, says, 
‘ Let me redeem them,’ and, redeeming them, making them 
bright again, he puts them back into our hands, and there, 
and there only, is the chance of beginning life over again. 

‘* Forgiveness is one of the brooks which we drink at in 
the way. People talk about forgiveness as if it were some- 
thing that God might do toa mar, and leave the man ex- 
actly as he was, with no new life in him. Forgiveness, real 
forgiveness, is not simply the takingsin offa man. It is 
the putting God intoa man. He does not know, he said, 
by what ways God puts himself into the soul of a sinless 
man. He does have ways. It is not necessary that a man 
should sin in order to get God into his life. But he does 
know how God fills the soul of @ sinner with himeelf. He 
bows him down in penitence. He makes man so conscious 
of his sin that he almost despairs of the love of God, and 
says, ‘Is there any pity that can reach ime in this sinful- 
ness of mine?’ Then comes God, just as distinctly as if 
he stood before him in the blessed person of the Christ, 
and folds himself around him as the sunshine folds itself 
around the poor plant that has been bruised and beaten 
to the ground, and into his ear comes the whisper of for- 
giveness. Then the man rises up and goes along with the 
burden off his back, off his shoulders. Is he the same 
man? Is there not the spirit of a gratitude filling his 
whole life that he did not begin to understand before ? 
Some of you know it. Every one of you may know 
it. I have no sermon to preach to sinless men. I 
only know one thing about you, that you are human 
creatures, children of God, and have sinned against 
your Father. Will you repent? If you will, it is not 
simply that God has taken off your burden, and said, 
‘ Now run,’ and you had got the same weaknesses that you 
had when you tumbled in the old days. It is something 
more than that. Into your soul has come a thankfulness 
for a relief such as you never dared to hope for; a passion 
for holiness, for God’s glory, tbat you may show your 
thankfulness to him, has taken possession of your life. 
You have bowed down and drunk yuur fill of the brook by 
the way. Now you lift up your head in the strength of 
your God, and go your way to him.”’ 


The Rev. A. P. Foster and the Rev. J. L Hill read 
papers at the Congregational ministers’ meeting Monday, 
discussing the question whether the New Theology should 
be fellowshipped. Mr, Foster thought that on the doc- 
trines of inspiration, atonement, and future probation 
there are grave difficulties in the way, yet as a whole 
the New Theology men might be fellowshipped as minis- 
ters and missionaries, provided they do not make hobbies 
out of their new views; but as theological teachers he 
thought the line should be sharply drawn. Mr. Hill 
was still broader, and fellowshipped the men who hold 
the New Theology simply as Christian brethren, notwith- 
standing their views.——The Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, of 
New York, preached most acceptably at Appleton 
Chapel, Harvard College, Sunday evening. 
ODSERVER. 


BLESSED ST. IGNORANCE. 


By tne Rey. F. DeEEms, DD. 


OOD Thomas i Kempis, whose ‘Imitation of 

Christ” has given conviction and strength and 
encouragement to many a soul, once wrote: ‘‘ My son, 
in many things {t is thy duty to be ignorant.” 

We live in an age in which all classes of men unite jn 
chorus of praise to knowledge. There have in the ‘ate 
centuries been such rapid acquisition of knowledge 
and such application of knowledge to the amassing of 
wealth that everybody is ready to say a good word for 
knowledge. My Lord Bacon wrote, ‘‘ Krowledge is 
power.” The saying has not only been the theme of 
many 2@ collegian’s oration, but also the secret of much 
close application to intellectual pursuits. The desire 
for power is innate in man, because he {fs a child of 
God. It is said that ‘‘any fool can get rich; buta 
very slight inspection of society will show the ambitious 
young man that wealth is the door to power, and that 
knowledge is the key to that locked door. Wherefore 
he studies mineralogy, geology, and chemistry, that he 


may open the door, and go in to the power. Those 
who appreciate knowledge for its own sake are exceed- 
ing few. 

Now, it is not true that a// knowledge is power ; it is 
true what a wiser than Bacon said : ‘‘ He that increaseth 
knowledge increaseth sorrow.” It is a mistake that 
what the world needs is culture, and that learning will 
necessarily produce goodness; that intelligence will 
insure morality, and culture create holiness. But a 
craz2? seems to be upon our people for knowledge ; £0 
much so that they are like a child who, in the study of 
a scientist, fills his }ittle apron as full as he can hold it 
of prigems and microscopes and ster pes and cruci- 
bles and retorts, and goes out thinking himeelf rich, 
while the little fellow has not the faintest idea of any 
use which any human being can make of any one of 
these instruments. That is the reason why in this day 
there are so many learned fools. 

Is there no one to say a kind word for ignorance? I 
really fear that I should not have the courage to do so 
but for the most excellent words of Thomas i Kempls. 
Emboldened by them, I stand amidst the derision of the 
cultivated classes and fold my hands and devoutly 
say: ‘’ Blessed be Saint Ignorance!” I would also use 


that prayer which js in ‘‘ The Imitation,” Da mihi, 


Domine, scire quod sciendum est, in the sense of Matthew 
Arnold’s translation, ‘‘Grant that the knowledge I get 
may be the knowledge worth having.” 

It is not the duty of any man to knw everything, 


for the reason that no man can know everything. 


Therefore he must make selection of the things which 


he can know and which he believes he should know ; 


and in this work he is bound to employ his best judg- 
ment. On the other hand, there are things of which he 
should remain {fn perfect ignorance, if possible ; that is 
to say, should keep himse]f from being in any position 
in which he is likely to learn them. 

1. It is better not to know useless things, because it 
is injurious to bave the mind filled with the knowledge 
of mere facts of which no use can be made in the culti- 
vation of the intellect, in the improvement of the morals, 
or in the enlargement of the life. There are peop'e 
who feel that they were greatly wronged if they could 
not know every latest thing that had occurred. Many 
such people cannot afford seven dollars a year for a 
daily paper, and yet they feel as if they must know 
everything that has happened in all the world in the 
preceding twenty-four hours. They must know who 
fell down stairs ; who mashed his thumb; whose ox 
fell into the ditch; who broke into a distant bank; 
what lewd woman has arrived from Europe ; who ran 
away with whose wife and who found it out, and how 
he came to tell it, and where she is now, and what 
her husband is going to do about it, and how many 
wives the fellow had who took her off. The dally 
newspapers, it may be eald very conservatively, are 
four-fifths filled with things that ninetenths of the 
human beings in this country have: no need of ever 
knowing in this world, and will probably never have 
any need of knowing in any world that is to come. 
Probably only one-tenth of all the people in the city of 
New York who read this morning's papers learned two 
things worth their ever knowing. This statement may be 
supposed to exclude all speculators in stocks, {in oil, and 
in grain ; they do want the quotations. 

There would be no harm in all this acquisition of use- 
less knowledge if it did not occupy the time and ex- 
haust the strength which might be employed in gaining 
knowledge which would be really useful. 

2 Then, again, {it is a most excellent thing to be 
ignorant of whatever corrupts the imagination, or in any 
shape weakens the moral principle. Now, very much 
in our literature—using that word to imply what Is 
printed above the plane of ephemeral publications— 
falls into this category. In drama, in novels, in histor- 
ical composition, in philosophical treatises, nay, even in 
sermons, we sometimes find that which is absolutely 
injurious. What do we mean byinjurious? That is 
injurious to me which makes it more difficult for me to 
obey all the commandments of the heavenly Father; 
in other words, to be good. All knowledge {s to be con- 
sidered as an end to goodness; and if there be any 
knowledge which does not make a man better, that 
knowledge is either injurious or useless. 

3 It isa good thing to be ignorant of anything which 
may suggest to) me a captivating method of doing wrong. 
It is best not to have the acquaintance of the devil when 
he comes as an angel of light. For this reason so many 
of the publications of the day are such as no human 
belpg ought to read or tosee. They suggest new crimes, 
or new methods of committing old crimes. All sins 
against chastity, property, and life are increased in 
the number of thelr commissions by publications detail- 
ing the modes in which these crimes have been com- 
mitted. Tell a child or a man of a new way to commit 
a sin, and it will burrow in his imagination and influence 
his life, and most probably, ina moment of weakness 
aud temptation, cause his moral ruin. 

I have the confession of an eminent clergyman, made 
years ago, and, if he is to be believed, never communi- 


| 


| 


cated to another human being, to the effect that he once 
heard from a man of great learning the description of a 


certain form of vice, of the existence of which {n human 


society he never before had had the slightest intimation. 
At first it was a shocking revelation to him; but it 
wrought on him until he became familfarized with the 
idea. He fell under environmert of temptation, and 
found himself able to resist ; the second time the temp- 
tation to commit sia in that particular form occutred to 
him, his strength bad left and he fell, and had years of 
bitter repentance, relieving his soul Jn confession 
prayer. Now, I cannot belleve that his Jearned friend 
who made the statement to him intended to corrupt his 
moral nature; he never dreamed of suchathing. He 
never would have told it toa child, or even to a young 
person. But bow much better {t would have been for 
that Christian man to have gone to his grave ignorant 
of the possibility of that form of sin! 

It seems that men ought to be very careful cf their 
line of culture; and men ought to be very care fal of 
their communications to thelr fellow-men. Saint Igno-— 
rance knows mapy a thing because so ignorant of many 
another thing. The fear of the Lord {a the beginning 
of wisdom ; and there is no enlargement which can fall 
to be injurious if it do not increase in a man his reverence 
for the things which are high, invisible, and endur 
ing. Our great American humorist, who also was a 
very great philosopher, has said: ‘‘ It is better to be 
ignorant than to know so many things that are not 80.” 

Wherefore again I say, ‘‘ Blessed be Saint Ignorance.” 


WAR AND WAGES. 


By GEORGE TALLMAN. 


T {gs a striking fact that the p2ace party in every 
European country consists not of churchmen but of 
workingmen, not of ‘‘ Conservatives” but of ‘‘ Radi- 
cals,” pot of the rich but of the poor. At first glance it 
seems as if this must be an accident, but we find that 
the same state of affairs has persisted throughout gener- — 
ations. It can only be explained by inquiring where 
among the people the burdens of war actually rest. 

Those who have read ‘‘ Silas Marner” remember how 
the old Tory Squire denounced the ‘‘ fools” who were 
clamoring fcr peace. The Squire looked at the nation’s 
policy from the standpoint of his own interest and that 
of his class. The return of peace meant the fal! of prices, 
and the landlords wished to sell grain, not to buy it. The 
classes who wished to buy grain were at that time un- 
able to make their voices heard. The landlords had — 
legislation in theircwno hands. They failed as states- 
men, but they did not fail as Jandlords. Arno!d Toyn. 
bee, the historian of this industrial epoch, finds that 
during the Napoleonic wars the high p:ices and large 
government loans resulted in doubling rents and doubling 
the rate of futerest, but meanwhile, wages fell The 
prosperity of the rich bad increased ; the entire burden 
of the war had rested with ter:ible severity upon the 
poor. They paid the taxes which the war had necessl- 
tated, and upon them rested the welght of debt which 
had so rapidly accumulated. 

During the present century these war debts have beer 
enormously increased among al! Christian nations. In 
the February ‘‘ Century” Mr. Edward Atkinson makes 
& comparative study of their amounts, their causes, and 
their effect. H's statistics are in the main indisputable. 
In the year 1800 the national debts of Zurope amounted 
to two billions and a half. To-day they amount to 
twenty-two billions. Meanwhile, Spatn, Portugal, 
Austria, Italy, and Greece have become bankrupt. 
Our century has witnessed in every country 3 marve!- 
ous increase of national wealth ; but at the same time 
it has witnessed an appalling increase cf national in- | 
debtedness, Unfortunately, the increased wealth belongs 
largely to a class, while the increased debt belongs to 
the whole people. In the priacipal solvent States of 
Europe—Great Britain, France, Germany, Netherlands, 
and Italy—the population is one hundred and fifty 
millions, the debt thirteen thousand millions. The 
interest upon it fs pald by taxes collected almost entirely 
from the poorer classes. The debt, therefore, is the 
debt of the poor, and the average propertyless family 
in these countries inherits a government mortgage of 
three hundred dollars upon its labor. 

But the burdens which wars impose upon the 
working marses are in no wise measured by the high 
prices which accompany them or the heavy debts 
which they leave behind. The largest portion of 
the burden consists in the maintenance of gigantic 
peace armaments. To recur again to Mr. Atkinson’s 
statistics, the number of men in the standing armies 
and navies of Christendom js four millions, In 
America these forces take but one man out of every 
three hundred and twenty two of arms-beariog age. In 
England they take one out of twenty-six; in Germany, 
one out of twenty ; in France, one out of thirteen ; !n 
Italy, one out of eight! The largeness of these forces 
is often taken as the measure of national strength. 
Mr. Atkinson shows that they should be taken as the 
measure of national weakness, The man who is in the 
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army produces nothing, and must be supported cut cf 
the scant surplus of the workers. In most countries the 
workers produce no surplus. Mr Atkinson says: ‘‘ In 
Italy .. . what {s left tothe workman now appears to 
be intufficlent to sustain life in strength ard vigor. In 
Egypt so much of the miserable product of a ricb and 
productive country is taken away to meet the interest of 
a bended debt imposed upon the people without their 
consent, that starvation exists in the Nile valley, which 
has once sustained tenfold the present population in 
comfort.” Then, turning to the great nations of 
northern Europe, he pertinently asks: ‘‘Is it not 
also true that portions of the population of the Ger- 
man Empire, especially in southern Germany, are 
living on the edge of starvation, becoming weaker as 
they become less well nourished ? Is it not true that 
France has reached its utmost limit of taxation, and the 
annual deficit is adding to the burden which cannot, per- 
haps, be borne much longer? May there not be found 
in these conditions the underlying causes of Nihilism, 
Anarchy, Socialism, and Communism upon the contt- 
nent of Europe ?” 

These questions must be answered in the affirmative. 
The working classes of Europe are beginning to bestir 
themselves and ask, ‘‘ Why these crushing taxes ?” 
‘‘Why these enormous armaments?” ‘‘ Why these 
appalling debts?” The more they ask and ex. 
amine, the greater is their hatred of their governments. 
They find that the causes of the wars have been the 
petty jealousies and schemes of rulers. They find that 


the governments which have engaged in protective 


tariff warfare to prevent commerce have engaged in 


military warfare to ‘‘develop commerce.” They find 
that some of the wara have been undertaken merely to 
enforce the payment of foreign bonds. The working- 
men, therefore, feel that the public debts were not of 
their making, and they are demanding what they call 
‘‘a rapid extinction” of these debts. When they look 
at the systems of military service, they find that the 
young men of the upper classes serve but one year, while 
those of working classes must serve from three to five 
years, They sre demanding that this injustice shall 
cease, When they turn to the subject of taxation, they 
find that the propertied classes have been rather en 
riched than burdened by the war taxes. Their plat- 
forms are, therefore, demanding that the present sys- 
tem of taxation be abolished and that the heavy burdens 
in the future shall rest upon the shoulders of the rich. 
Every reform which the workingmen’s parties are advo- 
cating is in the direction of international. union and 
international peace. Among the common ditch-diggers 
and coachmen of a German city one will often hear the 
remark: ‘‘If these kings want to go to war, let them 
fight it out themselves.”. Among the thinkers in their 
ranks one hears continually of the tyranny, the absurd- 
itles, and the crime of war, and often he hears an 
almost religious plea for universal brotherhood. The 
platform of the Social-Democracy closes with the appeal : 
‘*Wage-workers of all lands, be united.” The wage- 
workersareresponding. They believe that their interests 
will be advanced, not by mutual injury, but by mutual 
support. The confilcts of the future, they say, are to be, 
not between rations, but between classes. The govern- 
ments are massing greater and greater armies but the 
workingmen’s parties are steadily growing. The mill- 
tary rystems in Europe seem to be gaining in strength ; 
they are actually crumbiing. The signs of the times 
are that these systems will break down under their own 
weight. The final overthrow will come when the 
workingmen’s parties shall obtain a majority, and the 
‘‘ hungry democracy.” shall call their rulers to account 
for wages wasted and lives destroyed. 


DR. GLADDEN ON THE INDUSTRIAL 
| QUESTION. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDEBRT | 


R GLADDEN concluded the Lyman Beecher 
Course at the Yale Divinity School with three 
lectures, January 25, 26, and 28 
Arbitration in industry is the word for the hour, but 
probably not the last word. It may supersede lockouts 
and strikes, but it does not destroy the antsgonism be- 
tween capital and labor in the division of the product. 
It tends toward peace, but not toward identification of 
interests, without which industria) harmony is impossl- 
ble. The next step in industrial progress seems likely 
to be industrial partnership, or profit-sharing. This 
system recognizes the fact that the workmen, as well as 
the employer, have an interest in the business, and as. 
serts that they as well as he should share in its profits 
and losses. The employer furnishes the capital, the 
workmen their labor. The capitalist recelves of the 
produce enough to replace his capital and a salary for 
superintendence; the workmen receive the market 
wages, and, aftera portion of the profits is set apart 
for a reserve fund to meet the possible losses of future 
years, the remainder is equitably divided between the 
poployer and his employees, When there are no profits, 


| State to supply the needs of sixty million people. 


| 


wealth to become a capitalist ? 
take possession of all the {instruments of production, and 
direct all the Industries of the country ? In other words, 


there is no division, but still the laborers receive the 
market wages. Such an arrangement would result in 
friendly relations between workmen and employers, in 
a great increase in the efficiency of labor, in a saving in 
mechinery, materials, and the cost of superintendence, 
and the profits would be increased sufficlently to re- 
munerate fully the employer. 

Dr Gladden gave a number of examples of succersful 
profit-sharing, teken’ from Sedley Taylor's Profit- 
Sharing” and from the report of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for 1886. Inth{scountry the 
system has not had a fair trial until the last year, when, 
under the pressure of labor troubles, many firms 
adopted it. 

He continued by saying that under this system 
the dividend to labor is proportionate to the amount 
and quaiity of the work performed ; hence it tends to 
cultivate in the workman the sturdy industrial virtues 
And the «mployer reaps a substantial reward. Industrial 
peace brings him plenty ; the reserve fund teaches him 
conservatism ; and, above all, a new class of capitalistic 
virtues is developed—sympathy, consideration, the 
sense of stewardship, the responsibility of power. But 
industrial partnership is no self-acting panacea. Its best 
fruit is yielded only to those who look upon life as more 
than the pursuit of 1iches, It is the attempt to re- 
organize industry according to the Christian rule, and 
its success depends upon the spirit of those who under- 
take it. 

Many laborers hold that the industrial revolution 
should go stijl further, until Jabor owns the capital and 
the’ machinery. It is true that, in our t/me, he who 
holds the machinery will be master, and, if the Jaborer 
is to improve materially, he must own h!/stools. Butbe 


must not steal them ; he must buy them out of honest 


savings. And he must also hoard business intelligence 
and skill, for without the co-operative man co operation 
is impossible. Until the co-operative man appears in- 
dustrial partnership seems the system by means cf 
which industry may begin its higher development. 
Scientific Socialism.—The question confronts us, Why 
should the Jaborer wait long years to gather enough 
Why may not the S!ate 


why do not we real'!ze the ideal of Scclalism, which 
would revolutionize the State and make {t the capitallst, 
employer, and superintendent of allindustry ? There 
are degrees of Socialism. In the sense that includes 
under the term all State action for the public welfare 
beyond the police powers of the State, every modern 
State is soctalistic, and the only consistent individual 
ists are the Anarchists. Weall go part way with the 
Socialists. Their criticism of the competitive system 
has been very keen. Why do we not ald them in tear- 
ing down this baneful system, and in building up the 
new co-operative commonwealth ? First, because their 
economic theories are untenable. Their fundamental 
maxim, that value is wholly the result of labor, 
has already been refuted. Their theory of machinery, 
that macnines are simply accumulated labor, is also 
false. The idea of the inventor incorporated in the 
machine is what gives it its value. 
ries show the tendency of the Socialists to ignore the 
function of mind in preduction, and a civil!zation which 
exalts brawn above brain is not civilization, but barba- 
rism. But, secondly, the practical difficulties in the 
way of the socialistic State seem insuperable. The 
kinds of industry are so varied, and wages so nicely 
calculated, that it is almost inconceivable that one cen- 
tral power could properly adjust the wage scale for each 
industry. And it seems almost impossible for such a 
Tae 
great wants of soclety might be measured and arranged 
for by national statistics, but the vast multitude of minor 
wants could not be met in this way. Evenif we grant 
these difficulties met, and that there {s enough intellect 
in society to direct such a gigantic enterprise, the requl- 
site moral qualities are wanting. Socialism must walt 
for the socialistic man, and hence for the present must 
remain a dream. But, it is asked, why may it not bo. 
come the dream of the Christian seer, as well as of the 
Socialist ? We may hope for a growth toward the so- 


decline. But this does not mean we shall adopt Social. 
fem. In its reaction from individuallsm it goes to the 
other extreme, and subordinates the individual to the 
State. The espionage and interference of such asystem 
would be intolerable, and its complete control of indus- 
try would tend to destroy the moral strength of 
society, for it would make all men pensioners on the 
State. The alm of Soclfalism is individual comfort 
rather than character. Midway between individualism 
and Socialism is the path for us to tread, and that has 
been already marked out by Him who sald, not ‘‘ Thou 
shalt love thyself and not thy nejghbor,” not ‘‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor and not thyself,” but, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Christian Socialism.—Is Christianity socialistic in its 
tendencies? It evidently bas affiliations with Social- 


These theo- 


| 


that both are bad, and one of them outrageous. 


ism. Its ideal {s nearer to the ideal of Soctalism than to 
that of individualism, and every Caristian goes part 
way with the Soclai-ts in the realization of bis ileal, 
theugh we can hardly accept Liveleye’s sia'ement, 
‘Every Caristian is at heart a Socialist, and every 
Sclalist bears within himseif an usconectous Carts- 
tlanity.” Where shall ws part company with the 
Socialist ? As Christians we claim the right to use the 
State for the protection and the general we f:re of 
society. The only question is, how far are we justified 
in so uting it? Weall agree that it should give equal 
protection to all its cit'zers ; it should administer cqual 
justice to rich and poor alike ; it should cease at least 
planting and fostering monopolies. But Laissez. ire 
says, Stop here; it is f»lly to put more work into the 
hands cf the State, which does its present work 80 poorly. 
This is acommon argument. But it {s not proved that 
the State will not do better work if it has more to do, 
Responsibility calls forth finer work and better men. It 
is a well-known fact that the weaker the municipal 
government, the wickeder it is. We can legitimately 
undertake to intrust the State with work beyond that 
called for by its police powers. Hw far and in what 
lines shall this activity extend ? | 

Christian ethics, in my opinion, demand that the State 
furnish a certain amount of public education ; that It 
institute sanitary inspection ; that it discourage, if not 
extirpate, by law, all industris] parasites, as crim!nals, 
gamblers, speculators of all Kinds; that it suppress 
the saloon; that it prohibit Sunday Jabor fn all 
industries in which such Jabor is not absolutely required 
by the public welfare ; that it 1im{tthe hours of the labor 
of wcemen and children, and perhaps of all laborin some 
industries. The State may also offer to arbitrate in 
labor disputes, perhaps organiz!ng courts of arbitration 
as advisory boards, without power. The State may also, 
undertake certain great enterprises for the general wel- 
fare, as the control of thetelegraph. Whether it should 
take {n charge the rallroads isa difficult question, but at 
present such an undertaking would probably fail. But 
there are growing evils in raliroad management which 
Christian ethics demand shall be met by some degree of 
State control of the railroads. In time the State may 
Nmit the amount of iand held by one individual or 
corporation, and may heavily tax the conveyance by 
wlll of fortunes exceeding a certain ]imit. 

In the study of these great questions Christian men. 
must never forget that thelr teacher {is t Macchiavell 
nor Bentham, but Jesus Christ. We need the law of 
Christ and his spirit ruling in soclety. We need better 
men as well as better methods But let us not forget 
that alihough it is true that if men were better, social © 
arrangements would be better, it is also true that, while 
some social arrangements remain 4s they are, the persons 
under them cannot be greatly changed. Let us aim to 
do a double work—to make better men under a better 
social system. | 

The work {sa grand one. Never since the days of 
John the Baptist was tkere such a cal] for the preaching 
of righteousness. You are going forth to preach the 
ministry of reconciliation. The middle wall of parti- 
tion is to be broken down, not merely between Jew and _ 
Gentile, but between rich and poor, employer and ¢m- — 
ployee. Seek ye first the kingdom of God and bis 
righteousness, and all the blessings of that kingdom 
will rest upon you. Ea 


MR. BEECHER’S LEITER.' 
Xf.—MODERN FASHIONS. 


HAVE been asked, and several t!mes, to write upon 
the subject of tall bonnets and upon the slaughter of 
birds for the sske of ornamentation. I take this public 
manner of refusing to do any such thing. It is true 
But 


what of that? The pulptt attacking fashion 1s the 


modern imitation of Don Qifxote att»cktng a windmill 


—or, a8 {t would be in this case, the windmill attacking 
Don Qilxote. Preaching against fashion has heen the 
stern amusement of the pulpit for hundreds of years, 
What has ever been gained ? It {s true that Frfends, 
called Quakers, adopted absolute stmp'i-ity a3 a badge 


! 
clalistic ideal. Altruism will increase and egoism’ ef certain religious belk fs, and that primitive Metbodism 


had for one of its requirements the rejectin of all orna- 
ments. This is very different from preaching or writing 
against extravagances. The protests were reacttons. 
They were part of an organized reformation of the 
whole life, and not of a mere changeof fishton. It was 
part of an intense and general religious movement made 
up of deeper impulses than those of mere taste in 
apparel, and plainness itself becomes, in a sort, the 
symbol of beauty. 

Fashion {is fickle, fantastic, changeable, and often 
destructive of taste or beauty. But these are the Im- 
perfections of fashion. It is in itself rooted in some of 
the strongest elements of human nature. The sense of 
the beautiful is stronger in Woman than In man, The 
desire of being attractive, the quick sense of waat will 
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be attractive, are especially influential. It is true that 


- the world’s great artists have been men and not women. 


It is not any the less true that women are, more than 
men, influenced by the sense of the beautiful. In 
woman it follows her genius for domesticity. It creates 
order and good taste in homes, it refines conduct, it 
blossoms in apparel, regulates etiquette, and everywhere 
in the realms of home seeks to secure elements of the 
beautiful. 

In man, on the contrary, the inspirations of beauty 
fill a wider sphere, represent intellectual elements, or alm 
at moral grandeur at one extreme, or robust and master- 
ful passion on the other extreme. 

Men represent strength, women attractiveness ; the one 
builds, the other decorates; men seek to produce the 
beautiful, women to be themselves beautiful. The 
masculine and the feminine are as marked in the realms 
of the beautiful as in bodily organization. 

The wonderful exception to this rule of nature is 
found among birds. The female is unadorned, without 
glow of color, without song, plain and unattractive. It 
is the male bird that weaves the rainbow and fills the 
fields with music... 

It will be all in vain for the pulpit to inveigh against 
fashion with any hope of suppressing it. It may be 
corrected, educated, but never suppressed. Neither 
ridicule nor reasoning will prevent the flow of that 
stream, whose fountains are deep and organic. News 
paper essays, sermons, lampoons, epigrams, fall upon 
fashion as dew upon a sleeping lion. Fashion springs 
from a necessity of being attractive ; in part also, but 
far less, from a relish of the beautiful and from the 
imitative faculty and the love of change and novelty. 
These forces constitute, if not the deepest and strongest, 
yet the most excitable and active of the forces of the 
mind. Fashion is an efflorescence of taste, of sympathy, 
of the love of pleasing and the hunger for admiration. 
It is not a mere surface peculiarity. One may destroy 
this particular fashion, but not fashion itself. 

The great need, then, is not moral discourse, but edu- 
cation in taste. Little by little the esthetic education is 
hecoming part of our schools and seminaries. The 
general influence of art cannot fail to limit the oscilla- 
tions of fashion in costume, to repress violent contrasts 
whether in form or color, and to reduce the sphere in 
which extravagances are apt to prevail. 

Fashion comes from no one knows where... Who in- 
vents and who propagates? This is an unsolved mys- 
tery. Where is the nest out of which come these flocks of 
forms, colors, combinationsy It is certain that in colors 
fashion is far nearer to a correct standard than in lines 
and combination of forms. Fine lines and simple forms 
are rare, but the discords of color are rarer yet. And 
yet antiquity gives us enduring examples of beauty and 
symmetry of form, but almost nothing of color! If it 
were not for the charm of color fashion would become 
hideous. The human form is hardly considered as 
worthy of consideration. Now fashion puffs out behind, 
then swings around tothe front with swathing bandages 
suggestive of anything but beauty. It rejoices in lumps ; 
it swells out the long train—useless and, in the circum- 
stances in which it must needs be used, absurd to ridicu- 
lousness—on the plea of the beauty of flowing lines, and 
then it breaks up at the next hour all simple lines by 
ruffles, flounces, and dropeical bandages. We may not 
hope, we may not desire even, that fashion shall become 
precise and repetitious. We may even wish thatit may 
enlarge the sphere of men’s dresses, both in colors and 
forms. A well-dressed man is to-day a plaster of white 
on a background of black. There is nocoplousness, no 
range of color, no grace of fullness and elasticity. Color 
is banished, grace and mutable forms are unknown. A 
well-dressed man is scarcely more than a sleek crow 
with a white bib on his breast. Clergymen, gentlemen, 
and waiters come forth with the insignificant cockade 
of a cravat on their necks—no scarfs, no flowery gowns, 
no richness of color. If women’s fashions are borrowed 
from the glow of sunrise, men’s are cut from the loom 
of midnight, and topped off with the clumsy, graceless, 
and useless hat. 

And now as to birds’ plumage on female costume, and 
high hats, that are just now in growing fashion, all of 
which I am exhorted to condemn. I am like Balaam of 
old—called to curse, but compelled to bless, For it can- 
not be denied that birds’ plumage as a mere matter of 
decoration is exceedingly beautiful. The only objec- 
tion, and it is a grave one, is that it will, if pursued long, 
exterminate the birds of exquisite plumage. There is 
grievous danger in this. It will be robbing nature to 
make women yet more attractive, though already 
beautiful enough. But, should the taste persist, it must 
lead to the artificial breeding of birds or to artificial 
construction of plumage. It is one consolation that our 
best singing birds are not those which wear the finest 
colors. 

Like George Washington, I cannot tell a lie. The 
unicorn bonnets at present in vogue are very comely in 
my eyes; a world finer than the scrimpy patches on 
women’s heads, that were of no use and were positively 
homely, The present style gives elevation to the head, 


and a kind of dignity. I cannot be bribed to decry 
them. The one valid objection to them is that in 
churches, theaters, or assemblies they intercept the 
view. Why not lay them aside for the hour, as women 
do shawls, pelisses, and cloaks, and as men do hats? It 
would seem a great pity that one should lose the usual 
objects of going to church merely for the sake of hear- 


ing the sermon ! 
HenNRY BEECHER. 
BROOKLYN, January 26, 1887. 


PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 


By Sarag Bowron. 


OARDING one winter in T:rrington Square, Lon- 
don, I was so near the home of Philip Bourke 
Marston that I had the opportunity of seeing him 
several times. He lives in a plain brick house on Euston 
Road, where the noise of London traffic must be dis- 
turbing to one who loves flowers and trees and birds as 
much ashe. I remember, in taking him some white 
lilies, the fragrance seemed to give him the keenest en- 
joyment. 

The room where he works is a large square one, ]ook- 
ing out upon the busy street, made cheerful to him by 
the gifts of many literary friends. Here is his ‘‘ Amert- 
can library,” as he calls it, with the works of Emerson, 
Whittier, Longfellow, Stedman, Aldrich, Loutse 
Chandler Moulton, Stoddard, Helen Hunt, and others, 
mostly presented by the writers themselves. 

Here are dainty pfeces of china sent him by appre- 
clative friends. Here, beside the mantel, hang two 
copies of Swinburne’s “‘ Atalanta in Calydon.” Marston 
greatly admires the poet for his rich thought and re- 
markable powers of versification. 

Mr. Marston has endeared himself to the English 
people, and American as well, by the purity and dignity 
of his work, and by his touching history. He meets 
you cordially, and talks about your country with kindly 
interest. It is well that he does not see that sadness creeps 
into your face when you Jook upon so young and able 
aman quite blind. The forehead is high, the eyes 
brown, and the face delicate in its outline. 

His home and surroundings have been such as to 
foster his talent from the first. Dr. Westland Marston, 
the noted dramatist, is hix father; Arthur O’'Shaugh- 
nessy was his gifted bro'[zurin-law ; and Rossetti and 
other famous men, though much older than he, his 
warm friends. Miss Muloch wrote at his eam 
she standing godmother for him— 


** One day, 
Philip, my king, 
Thou too must tread, as we trod, a way 
Thorny and cruel and cold and gray. 
Rebels within thee and foes without 
Will snatch at thy crown. But march on, glorious, 
Martyr yet monarcb, till angels shout 
As thou sitt’st at the feet of God victorious, 
Philip, my king.”’ 


At the Marston home gathered such men as Browning 
and Dickens. When the boy Philip was three years old, 
he received a blow in the eye from some of his play- 
fellows; inflammation ensued, and both eyes were 
nearly ruined. Thus naturally he became the pet and 
companion of his mother. She was a gifted and lovely 
woman, and knew how to criticise as well as stimulate 
her son’s writing. He composed a three-volume novel 
in his boyish days, and his mother wrote it al] out for 
him. Numerous poems were written before he was 
fourteen. Mother and son were inseparable, and so 
well did she understand his needs that she seemed like 
a second self. 


When he was twenty, the first great sorrow came into | 


his life, after the injury to his sight ; the mother dled— 
she of all others whom it seemed impossible to spare. 
The blow was well nigh crushing. 

Tbe next year, 1871, his first book Song- 
Tide,” dedicated to her memory. The press was enthu- 
siastic in ite praise. The ‘‘ Athen#um” said: ‘‘ There 
is much in it that is very beautiful: for example, the 
‘Ode on the Death of Rossini,’ or the four poems, ‘ After 
Many Days,’ ‘ Dead Love,’ ‘ Shake Hands and Go,’ and 
‘Upon the Shore.’”’ The ‘‘ Examiner” said : ‘‘ Marston 
will, in virtue of this book, take an equal place along- 
side of Swinburne, Morris, and Rossetti.” Rossetti 
wrote him : “‘ It is not too much to say of them (‘ Gar- 
den Secrets’) that they are worthy of Shakespeare in 
his subtlest lyric moods.” 

The book showed that something had lifted the black 
cloud of sorrow that hung over him. The desolate 
heart had found a comforter, a lovely girl who was to 
be inspiration and joy and hope, to appreciate his 
talent and love him for his noble nature. He said of 
her : 

‘* What thing is there on earth to which I can 
My love compare ? 
So far is she beyond all praise of man 
That speech is bare 
To say how fair 
She is beyond comparison.’' 


In November of this same year, 1871, death took his 
affianced. Heretofore he had seen dimly the color of 
sky and tree, but now weeping brought complete 
darkness, and for fourteen years Mr. Marston has been 
blind. 

In 1874 his second book, ‘‘ All-in-All,” was published, 
ful] of exquisite touches, mostly telling the story of his 
burled affection. ‘' Beyond Recall” is beautiful. The 
‘“‘ Atheneum” said of ‘‘ Not Thou, but I,” ‘‘ There is 
nothing to equal it in simple feeling and direct expres. 
sion.” 

Two years previous to this, his best friend, the poet 
and artist, O:iver Madox Browne, died, of whom Mr. 
Marston wrote a touching tribute in ‘‘ Scribner’s Maga- 
zine.” But amid all the sorrow, he had left to him his 
precious gift of poesyand his devoted sister Cicely, who 
had given up all literary work of her own to assist him. 
She traveled with him in Florence and Venice, and 
though he could not see the wonders of art and the ex- 
quisite flowers, he could fee] their beauty and restful 
influence. Some color came back into his pallid cheeks 
and some hope into his desolate heart. 

Time was healing his old wounds, and he was doing 
valuable magazine work for America as well as for 
England, when suddenly the hopes of his life were again 
crushed in 1878 Cicely, of whom he had written— 

‘* What were I, dear, without thee? Let me look 
Back on my earliest days, to-night, as he 
Who, having thoroughly read through some book, 
Re-reads the opening pages lovingly. 


Ob, in what things have we not been as one ! 
Oh, more than any sister ever was 

To any brother !”’ 
—this he)pful, devoted Cicely went out of the Marston 
home forever. Death took her in the very flower of her 
youth. The next. yeer the other sister, the wife of 
Arthur O’Shaughnessy, died, and her two children ; and 
two years later, in 1881, the poet O'Shaughnessy him. 
self. He had won a high reputation by his ‘‘ Epic of 
Women ” and ‘‘ Lays of France,” and was a worthy 
com panion-brother to Marston. 

After two years, in 1883, the lonely poet published 
‘* Wind Voices,” brought out in this country by Roberts 
Brothers, Boston, and dedicated to ‘‘Loulse Chandler 
Moulton, true poet and true friend.” Of these poems 
the ‘‘Athenzum” again sald, ‘‘Some of them are 
absolutely perfect—perfect in conception and perfect in 
form.” This volume shows a wider range of topic 
than the others; Mr. Marston at thirty-five looking 
out upon the world with stronger purposes and wider 
plans for uplifting the race. 

The ‘‘ Ballad of Brave Women,” who, ina storm of 
the Swansea coast, saved severe! lives, is full of dramatic 
power as well as pathos. He has done much in the line 
of fiction, especially short stories, that should be 
gathered into volumes. His style is clear, —. 
vigorous. 

He fs fond of America, and would receive a warm 
welcome should he crossthe ocean. A recent letter toa 
friend closes with the words: ‘‘ Hoping that we may 
meet again some day, either here or, for me, better 
still, in your own country.” He isan unselfish, warm- 
hearted man, and interested to promote the success of 
otherse—a thing which cannot be said of all authors and 
artists That he is forgetting his own sorrows to help — 
the world by his pen shows a mastery over circumstances 
which wins admiration and respect. 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. 


SOME NOTES FROM THE PHARAOH BRICKYARDS. 
By OnE oF THE HAnps. 
VIL—THE MOSES OF THE EXODUS. 


HATEVER of wrong there may exist in social 

or industrial life, its removal is the concern of 

the humane and the study of the thinker. Statistics, 
analysis, and portraiture have successively projected 
their dominant results on public attention. The fact of 
wrong is there, and is so recognized and incorporated 


with the anxieties, interests, and sympathies of all men. 


Evasion, subterfuge, and compromise are but the dila- 
tory steps of what is unjust to the scaffolds of judgment, 
and it may be likewise calendared of all such doctrines 
and methods of reform that are heresies in economics — 
and criminal in morale. The whole subject of social — 
adjustment and purification has, in detail and bulk, been 
a problem from Plato to Henry George. Time would 
fail to enumerate the plans and programmes arranged 
and outlined on paper and parchment for social redemp- 
tion. So far as exhibited, the pendulum swings between 
polar opposites—the dectrinized brutalities of Marx and 
Most, and the gentler radicalisms of Owen and 
Fourler. 

We are, however, personally convinced, after some 
thirty years of practical consecration to observation and 
study, that with many, perhaps most, of our representa. 
tive reformers the deeper causes and the higher reme- 
dies of social and industria) wrongs are severely. let 
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alone. There has been no lack of patient research and 
unselfish devotedness in this direction, and we would in 
no sense be guilty of sacrilege on our reverence for such 
heroic qualities by disputing their conclusions without 
a reason. We were once looking for social regenera- 
tion, and the Moses of Its Exodus from bondage to free- 
dom, a8 coming, maybe, from the agnostics of Paris, or 
the {conoclasts of London or Berlin. We did not find 
him in these geographies, either of location or teaching. 
Materfalism and secularism, recognizing man as a stom- 
ach in a bag, and limiting aspiration and effort to pota- 
toes, beef, and sound shoe-leather, the election of alder- 
men and the distribution of money, left the higher 
vitalities and virtues of humanity outside the contracted 
circle. The basic forces of a complete life—body, soul, 
and spirit—were untouched, or frozen in cold negations. 
We were not content with systems that provided sand- 
wiches and coffee for a journey, but had neither hope 
nor guarantee for anything after its end. No code of 
ethics that dispenses with the central facts of conscience 
and judgment can meet the wants of human nature. 
Hence the whole agnostic structure fails in giving 
positiveness to human duty and hope. We ask for 
bread, and get a stone. We may logically conclude that 
where the whole nature of man is not recognized, the 
best he can find in such systems is fragmentary and 
partially impotent. In this dilemma we turn to Chris- 
tlanity, and find its Teacher in a Galilean township, and 
his philosophy the code of human redemption. We 
hold to this, not as an inheritance of the conventicle and 
the schools, but as a verity of conviction and experi- 
ence. On this basis we are emphatic, and, till we know 
- better, immovable. To suchas dispute this position we 
would not be understood as representing synods or sys- 
tems, which with the rest of human institutions are im- 
perfect, sectional, and bigoted, but as accepting the 
original teaching of the ‘‘Man of Nazareth ”"—a far 
different thing from a blind loyalty to crozlers and 
mitered heads. Christianity pure and simple, distinct 
from the malformation and interpretations of sects, is to 
us, without a doubt or a suspicion of failure, the basic 
vitality of all social and industrial redemption. We 
have no space to particularize. We know this, that we 
cannot separate individual character from any mil. 
lennium of social good we may anticipate for the 
masses. The best possible arrangement of society, the 
squarest and loftiest justice, the highest idea of a social 
paradise, must all have their initial in individual life. 
Education can never eradicate depravity, nor will a 
suit of broadcloth or an abundance of mutton make 
human nature a nearer approach to duty, virtue, and 
honor. Individual regeneration is, in fact, the central 
point of social emancipation. It is just there, at that 
vital spot, the pivotal center of all reforms, that 
Christianity, sublime and solitary in this one particular, 


commences its circle of human redemption. It reaches | 


the ilis of man from within, and not from without—a 
process with no like example in philosophy or history, 
except as stolen or borrowed. It vivities the atom to 
resurrect the mass. Acknowledged or disavowed, this 
atomic idea, peculiar to the spirit of Christianity, has 
been, is, and will be the vital force of every social evo- 
lution that has surmounted the stumbling-stones of 
progress and led the world to higher planes of faith and 
civilization. From this poiut—the real focus of all social 
regeneration—the Man of Nazareth leads the race. He 
is the hope of the nations. To his idea the planet gravi- 
tates. The fatherhood of God and the brotherhoed of 
man are the magnetic poles of the human world. Society 
swings on thisaxis. Sociology isin line with this load- 
stone. Bondages, wrongs, despoiisms, and depravities 
can melt away in no other sun but this. No other lever- 


age can lift the old planet outof the mud. The infiltra- 


tion of the Christian idea in social sentiment is practt- 
cally controlling its various relationships, and we are 
not dogmatic in saying that this principle is at the root 
of such amenities and charities in social life as are the 
furthest removed from the old wastes, disruptions, and 
semi-barbarisms of other days. We admit that it has 
been very considerably and historically misrepre- 
sented. Ignorances of all kinds, spiritual, mental, and 
political, have been,therewith associated. Smithfield has 
smoked in its name; purgatories lit their match at its 
altars ; slaveries drank of its sacramental wine ; inquisi- 
tions flomished under its crucifixes ; and edicts perpetu- 
ating the midnights of ignorance have been heard in 
temples vocal with litanies and psalms. All this is 
true, and some of the old craters are smoking yet, with 
the added maledictions of a pietism that prays, but fails 
to pay ite debts, and churca membership that has its 
lips at the gospel chalice, with its hands in the pockets 
of the poor. We cannot connect the truths of Coristian- 
ity with much of its apparent history. We may see a 
broken sun in a fractured mirror, but there is no such 
crack in the sky, and though the representations of the 
Christian idea have been imperfect, the principle itself 
is actualy undisturbed. Tne hope of society remains 
the same. The volition that gave it existence is unspent, 
The vitalities of progress are still there~the untraceable 
bat dominant force of its successive evolutions, and the 


Moses of its exodus from all that is yet oppressive In 
social and industrial conditions. 

We would that all men so saw their way to what fs 
better and best in possibilities and progress ; but, for al! 
negation and doubt, it is possible for a blind man to be 
warm in the sun he fails to see. FRED Wooprow. 


A LETTER FROM SWiTZERLAND. 


HIS qulet, picturesque little town of Morat, built on 
the shore of a small lake to which it has given its 
name, unknown to the greater part of the world, un- 
visited by tourists, was an important Roman colony two 
thousand years ago, and the first halting-place on the great 
north road leading from the.large and important city of 
Aventicum, the capital of Helvetia, to Augusta Raura- 
corum, the modern Basle. Aventicum, the residence 
during some years of Vespasian, as governor of the 
province, and the birthplace of his son Titus, the 
destined conqueror of Jerusalem, is now a village known 
as Avenches. How this old world is linked together in 
its history by the old Roman power! The beautiful 
roads, hard as fron, over which we still travel, are the 
roads of the old Iron Empire ; the citles which still live 
and flourish are the colonies of anclent Rome. 

An older history still attaches to this district ; for it 
was from this neighborhood that the bold emigration of 
a great tribe was planned and partially effected under 
the leadership of the;chief Vertingetorex, whom Cesar 
met and defeated in the south of France, compelling 
those who remained after the great slaughter to return 
and rebuild their old homesteads. Could those old Hel- 
vetians revisit to-day their old homes and see the fair 
and fertile lands dotted with picturesque and comfort- 
able dwellings, where peace and plenty seem to reign, 
they might wonder that they were ever tempted to ex- 
change these mountains and valleys for the soft but 
delusive lands of the south. 


There is something wonderful to behold {a the pros- | 


perity, beauty, and order of this little country which we 
call Switzerland. Placed in the very heart of Europe, 
and thus.of necessity the great highway for all the armies 
that have marched north and south, east and west, from 
the time of Hannibal down to the Franco-Prussian war, 
she has survived every struggle, and used all her energy 


in effacing as completely and as rapidly as possible 


every sign of devastation, every trace of war. 

With a large portion of her soil occupled by mount- 
alns—the reservoirs of half Kurope—with a rigorous 
climate that forbids any cultivation for full six months 
of the year, she has carried off the palm of triumph 
over her more favorably pjaced neighbors ; and while 
in Italy, especially Southern Italy, one meets with 
swarming populations sunk in ignorance, filth, and 
wretchedness, in Switzerland these things seem almost 
unknown. 

What a relfef it {is to my eye and my heart to get 1id 
of the poor, starving, overworked, ill-treated horses 
that carry the building materials for the new quarters 
of Rome! What a delight to see the fat, sleek, strong 
animals that do the farm labor in this sweet little coun- 
try | The recuperative power of these races of the 
north must be great, and their energy is no vain boast. 

The great historic association connected with this 
place is the battle fought here in 1476, between a small 
but determined body of Swiss and a large mercenary 
army «{ Burgundians under the leadership of their 


great Duke, Charles the Bold, who coveted these lands 


as @ valuable addition to his already great possessions. 
The little lake on which I gaze from my open window, 
and which lies so calm and placid under the autumn 
sky, became on that memorable day the grave of fifteen 
thousaud men—for by a skillful stratagem on the part 
of the Swiss the lake became their best defense. 

Each year the lfttle town celebrates the anniversary 
of this great battle, by a very pretty and poetical festival 
in which the children have the chief part, and thus the 
love of their country and the memory of their great 
deliverance are Xept ever alive from generation to 
generation through succeed!ng centuries, 

If The Christian Union were an illustrated paper I 
would send two or three sketches of this pretty town of 
Morat, with its Middle Ages architecture, its ramparts 
and towers, and its endless gables and queer combina- 


tions of roofs and chimneys, with its ancient castle = 


venerable churches, and its one charming arcaded streét 
—the whole looking for all the world like a miniature 
Nuremberg. Such a unique little spot for beauty in the 
natural scenery and for picturesqueness of building I 
have not met elsewhere. You would fancy that every 
house and every roof and chimney had pused for effect 
and settled down coquettishly, yet with irreproachable 
grace and ease, into just the pretiiest position possible. 
Nothing, even the tiniest shed, is built with anything 
but a sloping roof, and such sloping roofs! Towering uj: 
high, then sweeping down very low, spreading them 


<selves cut broadiy over the walls of the houses, they 


always make me think of the grand mountains which 
are ever in sight in this country, with their steep sides 


and their overhanging cliffs under which one may take | 


shelter from the sun or the rain. 


And now this peaceful little place has just suffered an 
invasion. For three weeks we have lived with the signs 
and sounds of war all around us. The roar of artillery, 
the tramp of regiments, the shrill note of the ‘‘réveil,” 
the neighing of horses—all these have been familiar to 
our eyes and ears. The annual autumn maneuvers of 
two divisions of the Swiss army have taken place in this 
district, and 28,000 men have been quartered in our ne{gh- 
borhood. About 2,000 were assigned to this little town, 
and, to the honor of Swiss order and good management 
be {t said, they have been and gone without creat- 
ing any disorder or inconvenience. The public school 
building was given up to them and filled with straw for 
bedding ; but this could accommodate only a few hun- 
dreds—the rest were provided for in barns and out- 
buildings. When I saw the men arrive at the railroad 
station I could not conceive how they would all be dis- 
posed of, nor do I now know how it was done, but I 
have gained an idea of the spaciousness of Swiss barns 
by seeing how easily this seemingly difficult problem 
was worked out. 

Switzerland has no standing army, but all her citizens 
are compelled to military drill and exercise. Like all 
her neighbors, she lives under the constant apprehension 
of war, and of late increasingly so; in consequence of 
which great efforts are made to increase the discipline 
and efficiency of this citizon army. The discipline was 
probably never so rigid and the work never so hard as 
in this autumn campaign. 

I had expected to witness some of the mimic battles 
which took place so near me; but when I found that a 
party of ladies who had gone to see were suddenly 
Caught between a battery of artillery at full gallop and 
a party of calvary, 1 concluded that the field of battle 
was no place for me, and I contented myself with the 
closing review. Some fine spectacles were presented 
in these sham battles, 1 am aware, and I have heard 
descriptions of them sufficlently vivid to enable me to 
picture them for myself. But as the days went on, such 
tales of suffering reached my ear as took away any 
ability to look upon the thing in the lightof amusement. 

Tne full list of the accidents is not known to me, but 
those which came to my knowledge were quite sufficient. 
A man having both legs blown off by a cannon which 
discharged at the wrong end, and dying shortly after ; 
another having both eyes blown out; an cfficer and two 
men sunstruck and carried away crazy, from heat and 
fatigue endured without food—these are sampies of the 
news which came to me dally from the scene of the 
maneuvers. An Officer whom I know weil tells me he 
was several times more than twenty-four hours without 
tasting anything, while all the time in perpetual exercise 


been mismanagement in the cummissariat depaitment, 
and large bodies of men were left in the course cf the 
campaign in lonely places where nothing couia be nad 
to eat. Doubtless this defect wiil be in great measure 
remedied for next year’s mancuvers. It is proposcd to 
supply the army with a large number of ambuiating 
cooking stoves, some of which are already in use, and 
thus soup will be ready wherever and whenever 
wanied. 

In the meantime the men have returned, weary and 
worn, to their homes, and [ have learned more aeeply 
than ever before how much suffering is endured in 
merely learning how to make war. J. A. 8S. 

MORAT, Switzerland. 


THE MADONNA OF THE MOUNTAIN. 


By Mrs. MARGARET B, PEEKE. 


OME one said she always reminded him of moon- 
light, and the comparison was certainiy forcetul. 
Muoonlight depends so liitie on circumstances ior its 
effects, and is so unconscious of its own power or its 
surroundings, yet glorifies everything it tuuches, and 
makes the meanest spot beauiiful ; and this young girl 
had something of this same unconsciousness, ibis same 
power of beautifying ber surroundings, on the top of 
*tne Cumberland mountains, where uo eye looked for 
beauty or thougnt of elfect. 
She would staud under the grapevine that clambered 
over the front door, and make a picture toat Bougereau 


‘Maight have envied ; she would waik through tne garden 


Ww the lot beyond, wucre her Caives were feeding, and 
Millet would have salu, ‘‘ Woat » model!’ put she 
Knew nO more that suc was beautiful than did the large- 
eyed calf tha. ate from ber hand. This oad come from 

& life of isolation 4nd the absence of mirrors, aud made 
ner very Charming. 

In that region, where all were poor, but none epend- 
eat, she was kKuown as‘ Lige Taylor's gai;’ and the 
cabin she lived was as good Low best, for 
ine logs were hewn and weil chinked, sad the outside 
chimaey built of cut stone, Ler iainer nad as muny 
sheep ald Callie and LOgs OD the range us Squire Martin, 
and ner motber had loom, and cowid Weave cluth ang 
carpet ; 80 Where Was al Ways bacon aud meal, and Lo spare, 

Waether it were tne girl visitors came to see, or the 


bacon and pone teal Came to eat, tt might be hard to tel, 


and with barely three hours’ sleep. There seems to have 
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but no csbin had as many horses and mules before it, 
of a summer's afternoon or a winter's evening, as this 
where Taylor lived. 

Lize wis a hard-working man for that region, where 
the people mostly live like squirrels. He fed his own 
stock in the winter, made a patch of garden in the 
spring, and plauted a plece of corn and potatoes ; cut 
vwood when his wife could not possibly do without; and, 
besides gl this, there were days and days together when 
he would rice before daylight, and, with his long gun 
over his shoulder, and Pose, the dog, by his side, trudge 
miles and miles throuzh the deep ravines and along the 
Caney Fork in pursuit of deer and wildturkey. This 
made him accounted a hard-working man. He was 
lucky, too, and brought home more game than any one 
in that region. Ills cabin was gorgeously decorated on 
the south end with coon skins of all sfzes, in the differ- 
ent stages of drying, and across the f-ont with ceer’s 
horns and turkey tails spread out and tacked in place. 
The roof of the cabin extended over the front at least 
four feet, and thus sheltered these trophles from the 
weather. A rough floor was laid, and over the door 
a wild grapevine grew luxurfantly. Here Lize Taylor 
sat and smoked a corn-cob pipe on summer evenings, 
and his wife and Malviny came later when the calves 
were fed and chores done. 

If any one in the world knew that Malviny was beauti- 
ful, it was this rough hunter-fatherof hers. Somewhere 
deep into his very soul had been planted a love for the 
beautiful, that made him watch the sunrise over the hill- 
topsas the valley mists were drifted beforeit, likea dainty 
maiden that tripped along with her skirts gatiered 
in her hand (though he could never have sut all this in 
words), or gave him delight in the bronzes tints of the 
turkeys he shot on the Caney Fork, or made his heart 
give a sudden throb when a dying deer looked at him, 
or made the scarlet sour-wood a delight to him, or 
taught him how to give a touch here and there to his 
log cabin that at once cistinguished it from his nelgh- 
bor’s, three miles distant. But of all delights that 
ministered to this love of whatever was beautiful, 
nothing gave him such unfailing pleasure as to watch 
his ‘‘ gal” moving to and fro among the homely sur- 
roundings. Her face was one to make a poet dream ; 
her pose was always graceful and unconscious, and her 
movements had a rhythm of their owa that made one 
listen for music as she walked. 

It was a problem for evolutionists to decide, whether 
this sense of the beautiful in the plain old father was the 
first step in a new and upward direction, and the girl 
had been the development of this, its exponent and 
incarnation ; or whether in some remote ancestry there 
had been a great artist-soul driven by stress cf clircum- 
stances to the wilds, and there, degenerating for 
generations, had reappeared in Malviny and Lige 
Taylor. 

** Yer doan't seem peart as common, somehow, Mal- 
viny,” came in slow, deliberate words from him one 
June evening as he sat smoking his own tobacco by 
the front door. ‘‘I thought it mout be yer was doin’ 
too much, and I can give ye a lift about feedin’ the 
calves, if yersay so. Ther woan’t be any more kuntin’ 
for a while, and the corn and taters is all hoed, yer 
know. That ere Jack-calf is lookin’ uncommon peart 
since yer turned him into the range, an’ I shouldn’t 
wonder if Squire Martin ’ud feel like cussin’ hieself be- 
fore the summer is over, to think he let us have him fer 
such a fool-price, and he a-califn’ me a fool for buyin’ 
him at any price.” 

‘‘T reckon, dad. He’sa mighty likely calf, an’ knows 
his name as far as he can hear it. I’m over fond of 
those young critters, and should miss feedin’ of ’em, 
that’s sure. How many calves are mine, dad ?” 

* Whata question! justas if yer didn’t know. Old 


Brindle’s two-year-old, and Spot’s yearlin’, and Posey’s 


yearlin’, and the Wallers calf, and Joe Myers’ calf, an’ 
the Jack calf.” 

Lige always named his cattle and hogs from the men 
he bought them of. 

‘An’ how much money ‘ud they fetch ?” 

‘Nigh onto sixty dollars, I reckon—p’raps more. 
But what on airth do ye ax such questions fer ?” 

‘‘Well, I'll tell ye, dad. I'ma-goin’ to be married, 
an’ I want some money to get me a dress, and eome 
dishes, an’ a horse.” 

Fora moment the stillness of death relgned. The 
hunter’s face turned pale from intense feeling. He had 
somehow never thought of this blow that might come 
upon him, and that had fallen as if from the sky that 
summer night. H's one girl, his beauty, his baby, to 
be thinking of such a thing—he could scarcely believe 
hisears. He glanced at her as she sat on a high bench 


» under the big oak, with her head a little drooped, and 


her hands clasped before her, making a picture against 
a pale sky for a background. 

Never before had her beauty so appealed to him, and 
he cou!d not give her up. What ifshe did work at home! 
she could stop when she felt like it, and was she not all 
he had ? And would any one else love her as he had 


done? No, she should never go away—and he began ! 


to speak slowly at first, but more excitedly as he went 
on. 
‘* An’ do yer warnt to leave yer dad, gal? Dye think 
ye'll allers be sure o’ kind words an’ plenty toeat? Is 
it Seth Fleld that ’ud take yer away from the home nest 
where yo’ve allers been loved and made comfortable ? 
What has he got to be forehanded with when the cattle 
die and the drought comes? No, no, gal, ye must stay 
with yer dad, an’ when he dies ye'll havea good cabla 
an’ plenty o’ live stock. I wonder if that’s what makes 
the fellers hang around here 80, a-hopin’ to coax ye 
awey from yer dad! Cuss ’em! Yes, cuss ’em over 
an’ over if I ever let another one hang aroun’ here.” 

He was greatly excited. In his veins Southern blood 
flowed like fire, and his worst nature was beginning to 
wake up. 

The gicl had inherited much of his spirit, and, because 
more quiet, was the longer in forgetting. She raised 
her head as he stopped speaki2zg, and looked {nto his 
eyes. The look was fearless, f»r she had never been 
afraid. Her language was ungrammatical, but unmis- 
takable. She was a child of na‘ture, and could barely 
read. 

**T reckon ye would not have me go back of my word, 
dad ? When Seth axed meto marry him, and said as 
how he was gettin’ out the timber for a little cabin in the 
clearin’ down by the old mil), and wanted me to cheer 
it up, I told him I would go with him. That was what 
mammy did when she was young, and I know It’s right. 
It doan’t stand to reason that a gal wouldn’t like a cabin 
o’ her own, does it? Besides, you’ve got mammy to talk 
to, and Seth hasn’t any one at all. I kin come home 
Sundays, ard you and mammy can git on the mules and 
ride over any day, an’ ye’ll be glad to see ine “ an’ 
happy.” 

‘“‘ Ef ye go with that fellow, ye may stay withhim. I 
know him an’ all his kinfolks, an’ they’re not the kind 
[like. Yer must choose atween us, an’ then yer must 
stay on yer own side of the fence. D'ye suppose I 
ralsed yer from a wee pickaninny to have such a fellow 
as Seth Field take ye away from me, when al! the com. 
fort I have is in lookin’ at yer? An’ what yer say 
about yer mammy an’ me {s al! so, but things is differ- 
ent now. She an’ I had growed up together, and sorter 
belonged to each other ; an’ besides, I was no such chap 
as Seth Field. It can’t never be, Malviny; it can’t 
be.” 

**But I’ve given him my word, dad. An’ you've 
allers sald, ‘ Never break yer word, Malviny; no mat- 
ter what ye do, don’t do that ;’ an’ I won't.” | 

‘**An’ yer mean to marry that durned {diot—that 
blarsted fool ?” : 

‘**T mean to marry Seth Field.” 

She was his own child, an’ he should have known 
what to expect, but he cid not, and thundered at her, 
for the first timein his lifa: 

‘*Then go, and the day ye marry that man yer may 
say to yerse)f, ‘I am no more to dad than ef I was 
dead,’ for yer woan't be.” And he arose and went to 
the barn. If she was stunned by this unusual language 
it is not strange; and, sitting motionless for a time, she 
suddenly beard in the far distance the sound of a horse’s 
hoofs coming over the plece of shelvi2g rock near Dick 
Butt’s. She knew whose horse it was, and, with the 
sudden fear of danger that wild natures have, she 
turned from the home of her girlhood and fied like a 
deer up the forest road. The long run gave her a glow 
of color quite unusual, and she felt her heart bound 
and thump when she stopped running and waited for 
the horse and {ts rider to come nearer. 

An iron-gray horse, well fed and cared for, and bear- 
ing on its back a broad-shouldered young man, sun- 
burned and not handsome. He had kindly eyes, anda 
pleasant smile that lit up his face until the features were 
forgotten. His voice was full and hearty, as he said : 

‘Why, Viny, is that yerself ? What brings yer here 
this time a day ?- I was jist a goin’ to your house totell 
yer father about our little plans.” 

Something in her face made him stop. He had never 
seen the look before. To him the beautiful girl had been 
as docile as a lamb and as gentle as a dove, but now for 
the first time he saw a spirit that was born of flierceness, 
as she sald, hurriedly : 

‘‘You mustn’t go to the cabin, Seth. I b’lfeve he 
would kill yeif he saw ye now. I let him know about 
it, an’ he says if I go with you I can never come back 
to him, an’ he cussed an’ swore awful.” 

‘* An’ what d’ye allow ye'll do, Viny ?” 

He held his breath as he spoke, and slid from his horse 
to the girl’s side, but he never touched her hand as he 
waited for an answer. It was easy to sce that under- 
neath his homespun was kindled the same fire that burns 
in the breast of the most refined. 

‘Did ye ever know me break my word, Seth Field, 
that ye should ask that question? I’ve said I would 
marry ye, and so I shall. Dad’ll get over it arter a 
epell. How soon will the cabin be done ?” 

‘*Tt’s all ready to be chinked now. D’ye mean ye 
would go to it right off ?” 

‘*T mean just that. I never was cussed at afore, an’ 


— 


never mean to be again, an’ if I’m to marry ye, the 
sooner I do it the better.” : | 
- Hifs arm had found its way around her walst, and eye 
kindled with delight as he sald : 

‘An’ when’ll I come fer ye 2” 

** Yo can’t come at all. I'll meet ye here to-morrow 
night an hour by sun, an’ then I’! be ready.” 

A few words more parsed between them, aud she 
turned toward the north road, and fled as fast as hor feet 
would carry her. 


A year and ahalf had passed since Malviny Taylor 
had come into Seth Field's new cabin, and the golden 
days of Indian summer were at hand. 

Lige Taylor prided himself on being “‘ clear grit,” and 
in this matter, asin neizhborhood feuds, showed no sign 
of weakening. From the time when he had seen her 
leave the cabin, with her clothes and belonciocs tied in 
a shawl, and go past the bend fn the road to meet Seth, 
and had jumped on his horse and rode off while he 
walked by her side with hand upon her saddle, he had 
never mentioned her name. That day of silence that 
had preceded her departure had been a darksome time 
for the girl and her mother, but the spirit of the father 
had been planted in his daughter, and strengthened by 
the transmission. He would not speak, and she could 
be as silent. 

He was in the pasture lot that night when she left 
home; the sun going down, the moon already above 
the trees, full and round. She had sald good-by to the 
mother, with more feeling than she had ever shown 
before, for she never been demonstrative ; and then she 
left the old life forever. Ths father, looktng on from the 
distance, saw her meet her future husband, and begin 
the new life, and, with clenched fist, sald, ‘‘ Cuss him |’ 
and went home to smoke alone and think. 

Malviny’s ride to Squire Martin's under the softening 
light of the moon seemed scarce a mile, yet it was fully 
five ; and when, ahalf-hour later, she again mounted.her 
horse, she was Seth Field’s wife, with a long e!ght-mile 
ride before her to her new home fn the clearing. 

Were the elght miles tedious to this newly marrled 
couple, as one rode and the other walked ? Verily not. 
Seth Field rarely felt fatizue, and, with the blissful con- 
sciousness that from henceforth his life would be glad- 
dened by the beautiful wife at his side, he could have 
walked forty miles and felt no weariness. Hs could 
have jumped upon the horse and ridden if he liked, for 
his horse was strong enough to carry double, and bad 
sometimes carrfed more than that ; but this night, when 
he was bringing his wife tothe new home, she must 
have all honor, and in hi3 unsophisticated brain it was 
seemly that Viny should ride alone. 

The cleating was beyond the Caney Fork, in the 
heart of the primeval forest. He had bought the land 
cheap, had cleared four or five acres, had hewn his logs 
from the great oak trees he had cut down ; and, with the 
range stretching far and wide beyond him, and the 
waters of the Caney Fork to rely on {n summer droughtr, 
he could begin his fs asa stockman who might hope 
for success. He had sold his best cow to buy stove and 
bed and table, and a few dishes. Chairs he could make, 
and a rocker of his cwa manufacture was awaltirg 
Malviny’s arrival. 

The modern girl, the girl of soclety, or even of 
ordinary rusticity, would have known little how to 
begin life as did that simple mafden of the mountains ; 
but love gladdened svery day, and she had known 
nothing but the simplest needs. 

When her father sent her calves to her, Seth put his 
brand on their left shoulders, and turned them on the 
range, saying as he did so: 

** Now them calves are yours, Viny. Nothing but 
starvation ‘ll ever make us sell ’em, an’ fiva years from 
‘now you'll havea right smart chance o’ cattle, I reckon.” 

Eighteen months had flown rapidly since then. Not 
one of their calves had died, and old Brindle’s two-y ear- 
old had added a patr of twins that summer. Ten fu!)- 
grown turkeys and a nice lot of chickens had pros. 
p2red under the young wife’s care, and they were plan- 
ning to raise a barn as soon as the logs were ready. In - 
the round cf homely duties they were very happy. 
Color was more habitual to her now than formerly, and 
the loveliness of the girl] had merged {nto the beauty of 
the woman. If her heart had a shadow resting upon it, 
it was when she longed for her ‘‘ dad.” Her mother came 
over from time to time, and told her he had lost all his ~ 
*‘peart”” ways, hisiove fora gun, his care of stock, and 
his hair was turning gray, until Malviny would beg her 
to say no more, but try and ‘‘ get dad to listen to reason.” 
It was strange that he did not make any objection to 
the mother’s going to the cabin, and perhaps in his 
heart was glad ; but no word wasspoken on the subject, 
and now in the November days she went over every f3w 
cays, and made her vikits longer each time. 

It was 8 frosty morning, with little tufts of feather- 
grass glistening in the morning sun, when Azenath 
Taylor went home through the forest from the cabin in 
the clearing. That she had something on her mind was 


| plainly to be seen, A look of brave daring gleamed 
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from her eyes as she lifted the latch and re entered her 
heme. 

 ©T "low as how ye’ve pouted long enuff, Lige Taylor, 
and I reckon it’s time for ye to be a man an’ & 
Caristlan. It ’ud take more’n a dozen baptisms like 
-yourn to get the grudge out o’ yer heart. Malviny’s 
got a pair of twin’s, an’ she says one must be Lige and 
the other Azenath, an’ the gal wants to see ye oncom. 
mon bad.” 

It was all out now. She had roused herself to speak 
her mind, and feit better. The man looked at her a 
moment, and rep!{ed : 

‘‘T should thiok ye’d know me by this time, Az2nath. 
When I say a thing I stick to it, an’ when I sald she was 
the same as dead to mel meant it. If she is sulted I 
s’pose lam.” He was clear grit. 

The babes throve. The mother grew more radiant, 
and her beauty became almost glorious. But the barn 
did not get rafsed, and the winter set in bitter cold for 
that region. Seth tried to put up sheds for his stock, 
but ove pair of hands could not do much, and his ne{jgh- 
bors bai all they could do to keep the cattle from 
starving. It was a winter long to be remembered. Men 
lost that had never lost before, and Lige Taylor found 
his cattle falling down and dying on his hands. Things 
grew worse through February, for the hay and fodder 
had given out, and there was no feed {n the valley to 
spare. Poor Seth saw Brindle die, and her calves only 
lived a week longer. Still the cold weather held on, 
and the first blade of grass found him with only Posey 
and Jack-calf left. All his own had died. Corn meal 
was very scarce now, and they ate as little as they could. 
Malviny sald nothing, but in her mind she thought of 
her father’s curses. ? 

That March Setb could bear {t no longer. His wife 
must have food, and his babies better nourishment. 
With no plans, with no money, with scarce food enough 
to last him a day, he started for the valley, to get work 
and earn money. 

‘* Watch yer missus,” he said, as he rode out of sight, 
and ordered the shepherd dog back home as he at- 
tempted to follow him. 

Malviny looked after him tH) the woods hid him from 
sight, and then went into her lonely cabin to wait for 
his return. She knew no fear, and, with the practical 
good sense that distinguishes simple natures, she thought 
not of repining at her lot. The dog was her guard. 


Spring days wore into summer, and nothing had 
been heard of Seth Field. Heavy rains had begun the 
day after his departure, and all the streams had risen 
so high that {f he had not already crossed them he could 
not have done so. Rumors came to her of a hat found 
on the waters of the Oby, but she sald, ‘‘It is not 
Seth's.” Then, when days and weeks had grown into 
months, and no word came from him, and one after 
another hinted that be had run away, she fired up with 
all the indignation that her father could have shown, 
and told them never to cross her cabin door again. 

She had just sold the Jack-calf to buy some bacon and 
meal to keep herself alive, and one by one she took the 
rails that Seth hed split and bulltinto '‘alawful fence,” 
and used them to cook her bit of bacon or pone of meal. 
’ She looked into her babies’ eycs, and kept her heart 
from breaking as they laughed and crowed, as all 
babies wlll, be the world sorry or glad. Andthey grew 
wondrous fast, and did not miss the father they did not 
know. ‘The nelghbor-folk belfeved in their hearts that 
Seth Field had run away. ‘‘It stood to reason: what 
else had become of him? Hecame of or’nary stock 
anyhow, and when two babies came, and the bad win- 
ter along with ’em, it was quite nat’rel that such low- 
down fellers should git discouraged and run away. 
Then, too, cf he had married the gal hoping for the old 
‘man to shell out, and found he meant to stick to his 
word and let them shift for themselves, why, of course 
he would run off.” 
Bo they talked among themselves, and at Jast it became 

au old story, and Seth Field was rarely mentioned. Few 
of them ever took the trouble to go over to the cabin in 
the clearing, and these few stopped when the busy time 
came and there was no time for gossip. 

Azenath,Taylor stood by her daughter as loyally as 
any mother in the land could have done, Often she 
went over there when a long day’s work had left her 
tired out; but Azenath could not stop on that account 
when her daughter needed her. 

At last she could endure it no longer. She again spoke 
her mind to Lige: 

‘‘T begin to think, Lige Taylor, that you've nothing 
but a lump of something in the place of a heart. With 
your only gal a-livin’ alone in the clearin’, and nothin’ 
but them two blessed babies to keep her company, and 
the dog, that thinks more o’ her than her own dad,and she 
not knowin’ whether Seth’s alive or dead, and the winter 
a-comin’ along, an’ no one to do a chore—I ’clare to 
goodness, it just makes m d, an’ I’m a-goin’ to stay 


over thar nights a spell and cheer tne gal up.” 
‘* Malviny chose her home, and she must lie in the bed 
she has made for herself.” 
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«very different. 
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The words were as bitter as ever, but the tone was 
The fire had gone out of it, and left a 
dogged kindness behind. So it came to pass that Aze- 
nath went over every day or two, and stayed with the 
twins and their mother. 

In a different place, where there was a golng and com- 
ing from the outside world, some sort of tidings would 
have been heard of the lost man. Yet we do know of 
strange disappearances, even in the land of telegraphs 
and railroads, where no word ever comes from the miss- 
ing one. Seth Field was not widely known. He had 
lived all his life on the top of that glorious range of 
mountains, with no more knowledge of the outer world 
than of Kamschatka. No one cameinto that region but 
the mall-boy, who rode across the range twice a week 
with the letters and papers, and it was not strange that 
the mystery was not cleared up. 

Nowhere does the autumn linger on as on the plateau 
of the Cumberlands. Nowhere does it bring a richer 
beauty or a softer air ; and as November came, and then 
December, glorious with sunlight and warm colorings, 
the lonely woman in the cabin on the clearing sald : 

b’lleve Seth is coming home.”’ 

The possibillty of doubting him had never entered her 
mind. She was patiently waiting till he should come. 

The day before Christmas came, and still no Seth. 
She waited for her mother, and she did not come. The 
air was chill, anda few rails with a bit of log were doing 
their best to cheer up the little group in the cabin. 
When Seth built his house he had put a window in the 
south side. This wasa rare plece of extravagance in 
that primitive place, but during the long twilights that 
window had been a source of unfailing delight to Mal- 


viny. 


To night she had watched the sun set and the stars 
come up, and then began to sing her babies to sleep 
before the fire, forgetting window, sunset, and stars in 
min{stering to their needs and crooning over a monoto- 
nous alr as she rocked to and fro, with a little head rest- 
ing on elther arm. Darkness deepened, but she still sang 
on. She did not fear—ske knew no more of that than 
she did the owl who sits alone all nightin the old tree 
near by—but she was thinking of Seth, and wondering 
when he would come back, and it made her less lonely 
to feel the pressure of those two little heads on her arms. 

~The dog at her side growled, but she told him to be 
quiet and not wake her babies, and he lay down at her 
feet again, not to sleep, but to snuff the alr and look 
about him. - She felt herself growing nervous and un- 
easy, but she cculd not tell why. It was dark now, and 
the window only showed her the stars. It did not 
reveal the eyes nor the face that were peering into the 
cabin. The dog grew more uneasy ; he would not be 
quiet ; and the watcher arose and moved to the bed to 
lay down her burden. At that moment she caught a 
glimpse of a face at her window that chilled her very 
heart. It was that of a desperate fellow who had once 
asked her to marry him, and when she said no, had 
vowed she should never see happiness with any other. She 
had never seen him since her marriage, and had forgot- 
ten his existence. He saw that he was discovered, and 
called to her, ‘‘ Take your dog off, and let me fn, or I’ll 
shoot him.” 


Scarcely were the words uttered when a heavy fall 


was heard, and a voice strangely familiar called to her : 

‘*Doan't yer be frightened, Malviny ; yer dad's on 
hand, an’ he’s tended to this chap. v9 

Was chedreaming ? Was it really her own dad at her 
very window ? What did it all mean? She was dazed 
with the suddenness of it all, and, calling her dog to 
her, she opened the door and fell into the arms of her 
dear old dad. It took him but a moment to bring her 
to the fire and put her in a chair, and then he lay down 
on the floor and covered his face with his hands, as he 
muttered : 

‘''©o think what an 1 old sinner 1’ve been to ye, child ! 
An’ me that was baptized in the Caney Fork, an’ used to 
‘tend the big meetin’ ! an’ ye all alone in this cabin with 
no one to look arter ye, or keep ye out o’ harm’s way. 
Will ye ever love yer old dad ag’in, Malviny? Will 
yer ever forget all his cusses and meanness? Speak, 
child—speak quick! An’ to think how near that fellow 
came to hurtin’ ye, ef I hadn’t crept aroun’ to see that 
all was safe ’cause Azenath was took with her back 
mighty bad, an’ I thought as how I could see ye with- 
out yer seein’ me, an’ when I came up on tiptoe, who 
should be there but that ere rascal !” 

Malviny was just beginning to take in the situation, 
and a sudden thought entered her mind. Putting her 
hands on her dad’s head, she fondled him as she used to 
when she was his “‘ little gal,” and said she had been as 
bad as he, and they must forget all, ‘‘an’ be as they 
allers had been,” and more to the same effect. 

An’ yell let me take the babies, and come over 
home, will ye, child ?” 

‘‘T can’t do that, dad. I must walt here for Seth to 
come back.” 

‘* He could find ye at our house, and I can’t leave ye 
here, Malviny.” 

In the end he conquered, and she promised to come | 


gether, and found him lying as he had fallen. 


| 


home once more, but first she must go out and see to 
the man he had knocked down. They went out to- 
Was he 
dead? He did not move as Lige dragged him in the 
cabin, aud the firelfght fell on a face that showed every 
hue of evil deeply marked—the man obliterated by the 
beast. ; 

Ob, idad, make him speak ! I b’ileve he knows about 
Seth, an’ ef he could open his eyes, he would tell me. 
Make him speak !” 

In a second the old man took a flask from his pocket, 
and poured something from it into the mouth of the 
man. I{s stirred. A little more, and he opened his 
eyes, but a strange look came Into them ; a sudden pal- 
lor overspread h!s face. HIs eyes fell on the girl, and 
he tried to speak. 

‘* Tell me, Jake, do ye know anything about Seth ?” 

There was agony in her tones, and she did not breathe 
as she walted for his reply. It came at last, slowly and 
in pain. 

Yes, I know. He ain’t dead, but he’s been drefful 
sick. He'll come back soon. I meant to kil] him, but 
I didn’t do it; an’ now I’m glad. It’s cold and dark. 
Isee him now coming through the woods. Don’t let 
him murder me. He’s got ye first and last, an’ the night’s 
cold, an’ I’m a.goin—” 

His head fell back. He was dead. 

In a country where each man settled his own feuds, 
the death of a notorious feliow like Jake Bowen was of 
no account. His fiiends came and took away his body, 
and Malviny, with her twin babies, went home to her 
dad. 
to think Jake’s words were of no meaning. She would 
take her children in her arms, and every night at sunset 
go to the bend jn the road to listen for the sound of a 
horse’s feet ; and then she would return home, and take 
up the usual life, put the children to sleep, and then ait 
by her dad a little while, in front of the great open fire- 
place, 

December was almost gone. January rains were 
beginning, and Malviny could not go to the bend as 
often 1:ow. There came one day, however, when the 
sun shone warm and bright, and the air was like spring. 
As sunset time came, the girl-mother took her bables 
and started for the old haunt. She knew Seth would 


come some time ; and when he did, she would meet him 


there, where she first jolned him that summer’s day. 

She had scarcely reached the bend when sounds of 
horses’ feet in the distance met her ear. She held her 
breath, and listened. They were coming nearer. 
it be the long-lost Seth ? She held her bables together 
as she listened. There were two horses—she could tell 
that by the sound ; and as they came in sight, she saw 
they were strangers, 
Her head uncovered, with its soft brown hair loosely 
knotted at her neck, a bright-eyed child on elther arm, 
clinging to her dress, and revealed against a sunset of 
gold—the picture wes one to strike the slowest eye as 
beautiful. The rider in advance was an artist, and his 
soul was stfrred at the sight. 

** Jove ! what a Madonna she would make! I could 
make a fortune with that face,” he sald, as if to himself. 

‘‘That’s the woman ye’re arter{if ye want Seth Fleld’s 
wife,” answered the other. ‘‘I doan’t know about yer 
‘donners and sich things, but Malvify Taylor was the 
alfiredest preity gal on the mountain, an’ could ’a’ had 
her pick of all the fellers between this an’ Buzzard’s 
Glory when she married that Seth Field and went to 
his little cabin in the clearin’.” 

They reined their horses as he spoke, and, with his 
artist nature drinking 1n all the lines and tints of beauty 
before him, the stranger told his story, 

He had come from Seth. He had come to take her to 
him. Seth bad been months deranged by a blow on the 
head, and had only just regained his consclousness. 
Without knowing how long he had been from her, he 
wanted to see his wife, and this gentleman had volun- 
teered to come and find her and take her back. 

Her dad went along. January rains were like sun- 
shine now. The world was all brightness and beauty 
and happiness, for Seth was alive, and she was on her 
way tohim, Overand over the stranger told the story 
of the injury from some ruffian who left him as good as 
dead, of the poorhouse where he had been taken, of 
the months of derangement, and at last, by a slight 
surgical operation, the full return of reason to the en- 
fsebled body; of the constant call for Viny, and the 
anxfety lest she should suffer, until they could endure 
it no longer, and had come for her. 

The rest 1s soon told—of their meeting and rejoic- 


ing,and subsequent return to the little cabin in the 


clearing, but not until the Madonna of the mountains 
was transferred to canvas and sent to New York, where 
it became the central picture of the Academy ; of the 
fame that went abroad of her exquisite beauty, and the 
sweet simplicity that crowned her. When a copy of 
the painting was sent to her, she looked at it, and smiled, 
and sald, ‘‘ [t was when I was lookin’ for yer, Seth, and 
wondered ef ye would ever come back ag’in. I wish I 
knew what the name means,” 


Still there was no sign of Seth, and Malviny began’ 


Could 


Something held her to the spot. 
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GIRLS’ HUSBANDS. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


** Rich man, poor man, beggarman, thief, 
Doctor, lawyer, Indian chief.’’ 


CANNOT see the children, but I listen to their 

voices, and as they count the numbers of the old 
distich on their dimpled fingers, I hear a merry shout of 
laughter at the result, for they are prophesying the 
married fates of the hereafter. Shall the dainty Daisy 
become the beggarman’s bride, the honest Lucy be 
wedded to a thief, or, wildest supposition of all, shall 
the gentle Lilian accept as her spouse some savage of the 
wilderness, and sit the queen squaw of his hunting 
lodge? Perish the thought! It is no wonder that the 
children laugh. 

But, sitting at my desk; above their heads, my face 
grows grave, remembering the marriages whose history 
I have known, and thinking that in a few years most of 
these blithe young girls will be confronted with the 
question which is to affect vitally their earthly happi- 
ness as well as their womanly development—the ques. 
tion, Whom shall they marry? That girls, either in 
school or out, think much or serlously upon the theme 
of marriage I do not believe. They like fun, admira- 
tion, pleasant badinage, the homage to which their 
youth and the beauty of youth entitles them from the 
other sex. Some of them—the number far fewer now 
than in former years—have a dread of old maidenhood, 
and foolishly accept the first offer, in a dread that they 
may never receive another. Fortunately, the many 
doors to self-support now open to women, and the im- 
proved public opinion which honors the woman who 
works, at least equally with her sister who neither tolls 
nor spins, have made marrying for a home, once too 
common, to be regarded as the disgrace it is. 

Yet we may safely predicate of any group of girls 
that one among them wil] marry Mr. Micawber, and 
~. find herself condemned to the makeshifts and perturba- 
tions of a life which is always waiting for some lucky 
chance of fortune; that another, less enviable in the 
scale of wretchedness, will be mated with some speci- 
men of the Noah Claypole order, coarse and brutal, and 
at heart a coward ; and that somebody else will ally 
herself to Barnes Newcome, presently to sink to his 
level. The larger percentage of the marriages to be will 
be decently happy—I use the adverb with design—for in 
a notoriously wretched marriage there is never lacking 
an element of indecency, in the violence it does to the 
taste of society, and the lowering it implies of the moral 
tone in its partners. But, while this is admitted, that 
many marriages are less charming than they might be, 
falling just short of the ideal perfection, is too mourn- 
fully true. And while here and there a foolish gir) 
* descends from her dainty station to marry a coachman 
or a clam-digger, giving him her lily-white hand with 
open eyes and defiant geze upon society and the 
traditions of her caste, the numbers are, alas ! too numer- 
ous who have found, after years of wedlock, that their 
lives are one with those of the beggar or the thief. In 
the latter case there is often the added poignancy of 
knowing that the community blame the wife’s ex- 
travagance as the probable cause of the husband’s crime. 

It is too much, perhaps, toask of the average girl that 
she shall allow her parents and well-wishers to arrange 
her marriage for her, and we would regret to see foreign 
fashions of that kind supplanting our honest American 
habit of falling in love. Nothing but love justifies 
marriage. No other consideration makes its com- 
panionship sacred, consecrates its mutual obligations, 
and renders it forever dignified and stable in the sight 
of God and man. Yet, if girls would but trust thelove 
which has cradled and guided them from babyhood for 
advice unselfish and generous, if they would consent to 
weigh character in the balance against grace of address 
and the cut of a whisker or a dress-coat, they might 
often be saved much disappointment and suffering. 

Propinguity has much to do with many marriages. 
As Artemus Ward said with_regard to his courtship of 
Betsey Jane : 

** Her father’s farm j‘ined our’n ; their cuws and our’n 
squencht their thurst «t the same spring ; our old mares 
both had stars on their forreds ; the measles broke out 
in both famerlies at nearly the same period ; our pari- 
ents slept every Sunday regularly in the seme meetin’ 
house ; and the nabers used to observe, ‘ How thick the 
Wards and Peasieys air !’” 

Under the hallucination that a girl is still a child, a 
boy still occupied chicfly with tennis and base-ball, par. 
ents frequently allow the growth of intimacies which 
are unwise, if they are to mean no more than friend. 
ship. The boy-and-girl camaraderie is innocent and 
agreeable while it lasts, but it is the avenue to love's 
young dream, and or ever the sober, middle-aged papa 
and mamma have grasped the situation the girl’s thoughts 


are running on her trousseau, and the boy is saving up 
money to buy the betrothal diamond. 

The months preceding matrimony would oftener be 
spent by the girl more suitably than in the mere prepa- 
ration of an elaborate wardrobe, if the sober duties of 
wedded life, the opportunities for mutual help, and the 
fact that it is to be henceforth two against the world, 
were kept in view. Milton’s famous line, 

** He for God only. she for God in him,”’ 


is not commonly accepted in these days, and certainly it 
describes womanhood of a fair, but not of the highest, 
type. Equal in responsibility, equal in privilege, equal 
in reciprocal obligation, husbands and wives know noth- 
ing of superior or inferior in the blessedness of their re- 
lation. 

If a wife is ir fluenced and modified by her husband, 
she also modifies and influences him. All intimate 
association educates and impresses for good and for ill. 
Whatever else husband or wife are, they should be 
friends, the dearest and the nearest, and each other's 
friends should be theirs. 

I hope that {t would do most girls a great injustice to 
say that the opening phrases of the couplet, ‘‘ Rich man, 
poor man,” are of much moment in their minds. Who- 
ever is mercenary, {it isseldom the girl. Indeed, all sen- 
timent aside, it would be better for many young people 
did the question of their future income, the plain, prac- 
tical question of bread and butter and a roof over their 
heads, receive more serious and sensible attention than it 
commonly does previous to marriage. Economy is 
praiseworthy, but who can economize even on an un- 
certain contingency of nothing a year? Whocan look 
well to the ways of her household if there can be no 
household except on a qusgmire of debt or a broken 
reed of dependen:e ? | 


SENTIMENTAL CRIMINALS. 


URING the last few weeks an incident has occurred 
that should teach a lesson to every father and 
mother of daughters, as well as to every woman. We 
have had a young girl, spoken of as educated, refined, 
and attractive, determined to marry a man imprisoned 
and under penalty of death for crime, proved to 
have been guilty of murder and of holding and 
teaching doctrines that would uproot and destroy 
all government. This young girl visited the man 
in prison, and talked with him. Finally, to the horror 
and amazement of all her friends, her engagement to tais 
criminal was announced. Her mother, an invalid, was, 
of course, the greatest sufferer because «f the foolish 
actions of her daughter. Every inducement was offered 
the girl to sever her relations, but she would listen 
to no one. Never having been controlled in the 
lesser affairs of her life, why should she listen, or allow 
herself to be controlled in this most important affair ? 
So we have had columns of detail furnished us by the 
daily papers of this foolish, unreasonable, and dis- 
gusting entanglement. The girl was finally forbidden 
by the authorities to visit the prisoner—a step that 
should have been taken when the prisoner was first in- 
carcerated. 

The sentimentality, the morbidness, that induces wo- 
men to seek in jails objects for the display of their 
generosity or moral teachings and support is an evidence 
of mental weakness and want of balance. The world 
has claims enough on the truly benevolent and philan- 
thropic impulses of every woman who desires to lift 
fallen humanity up, without her waiting until humanity 
has been imprisoned. If it is necessary for her to look at 
humanity through prison bars before she feels called 
upon to stretch out her hand to uplift, she may decide 
that her impulses are at root unhealthy and sunk in that 
lowest strata of the human heart, a love of notoriety. 
If she has not the strength of mind to resist her impulses, 
and leave the criminal to the care of those who have 
made crime a study, who are best fitted to help the 
criminal, she would better petition to be cared for as an 
irresponsible person. The women who have time to 
devote to notorious criminals, providing them with lux- 
uries and flowers, developing in them a feeling of 
martyrdom instead of repentance, are the women who 
bring a blush of shame to the cheek of every woman 
who has the best good of her sex at heart. 

We can forgive the sinner, but we are not given the 
authority to canonize him. We should be well assured 
of the sinner’s sorrow and repentance before we take his 
hand asa brother. To weep, lament, pet and coddle a 
man that law and his fellow-citizens declare guilty of 
crime punishable by law does not showa kind heart, 
but a weak head. Probably the young woman who has 
brought this unpleasant notoriety on herself and family 
never knew any law but her own will. Her reading, no 
doubt, has been of the most sensational character, for no 
girl or woman truly of refined instincts, gentle nature, 
would be placed in such a predicament. If she had 
been in head and heart strong enough to give a helping 
hand to acriminal, she would never have allowed rela- 
tions of sentiment to enter into the intercourse. Certain 


it is that there are persons enough on whom a young 


girl may exercise her philanthropic impulses without 
their finding vent on those on the wrong side of 
prison bars. A bad man is always dangercus, but 
when he poses as a martyr he is doubly dangerous, and 
should be left entirely to those who understand his ilk. 
Sentimental women and flowers are decidedly out of 
place among convicted criminals. The higher the 
crime committed, the less public sympathy need be dis 
played. | 


SOCIAL FRICTION. 


HIS is the season when the demands of sc ciety are 
most urgent, when men and women alike ex. 
haust body and soul In the effort to be in the whir) of 
social amusement. The London ‘‘ Spectator,” discuss 
ing the subject of the wear and tear of society, says : 


‘* That ‘ wear and tear’ implies, not regular and natura! 
use and tension of the powers, but a dragging in op- 
posite directions, ‘such as is produced, for example, 
by the attempt to combine intellectual effort with a 
perfectly inconsistent amount of social effort; to carry 
off grave anxieties with a display of vivacity ; to unite an 
unconstrained manner which implies a mind at ease 
with a concentration of effort implying a mind always 
vigilantly preparing for its next step.’ It means ‘ the simul- 
taneousness of a strain which is comparatively easy in cases 
of fully concentrated effort with that interchange of feeling 
whieh is natural only when there is no prior claim on the 
attention; the interference of social duties with professional! 
duties ; the making time for one thing, when all the time 
there is is really pre-engaged for another thing ; the squeez- 
ing of gayety out of a preoccupied mind, or of severe but 
reluctant thought out of preoccupied feeling.’ This ‘ tear’ 
could be easily avoided by taking the natural precautions. 
‘For nothing is easier than for the busy to claim and to 
insist on a certain amount of seclusion sufficient for the 
purposes of their work, if they would but recognize fairly. 
that a great deal of what is called amusement doubles and 
trebles the tension of men’s work.’ Regarding conversa- 
tional intercourse with people, ‘a person of any mind wil! 
get more out of two or three conversations in a week ora 
month with the right people than he could get out of twenty 
or thirty.’ If people only realized how little pleasuré their 
company can give when they are exhausted by the mechan 
ical friction of the ‘racket’ of society, they would, even 
from self-respect, forbear. The best evidence that persistent 
society-haunting is useless or mischievous is the relief with 
which those are recelved who have been long kept by any 
good reason out of the vortex of society, and return to the 
world with a little of the clearness of mind and confidence 
of view which the social racket saps and ultimately 
destroys. Social stimulants do the same kind of mischief 
that alcoholic stimulants do, though in a different region ; 
and, ‘like an intoxicating drink, the racket of society be- 
comes most indispensable to the very people whom it most 
seriously injures.’’’ 


HOUSEHOLD ECoNOMY. 


By Juuia H. OAKLEY. 


HE dictionary gives us as a definition of the above, 
‘‘The management of a household ; a frugal and 
judicious expenditure of money ; a system of rules and 
regulations.” And, truly, it seems to me a most com 
prehensive definition. If every woman in this broad 
land of ours would learn these few words by heart, and 
practice them as well, I think we should hear less of un 
happy homes. Afterall that can be sald to the contrary, 
home is 8 woman’s best sphere, and if she intends to do her 
uttermost as the house and home keeper, it wiil tax her 
powers, both intellectual and physical, to their fullest. 
The field is surely a large one ; and what can any true 
woman want better or higher than to form the minds 
and morals of future generations? To bea household 
economist she must know hcw to do everything that we 
would train our servantstodo. Ido not mean in theory 
only, but in practice as well. Start in all particulars of 
your housekeeping as you mean to continue. , 

To many people system and routine are most trying 
and disagreeable, but every woman who has ever been at 
the head of a house knows their value, and, indeeed, the 
absolute necessity for them, if she weuld have her 
domestic machinery run smoothly. Have certain days 
for doing certain work of the house, and let no trifle 
upset this routine. If you do not adhere to this rule 
your servants will soon become demoral!zed, and chaos 
ensue. Set aside in your own mind a certain sum to be 
expended on your household weekly, and never exceed 
this sum if you cap possibly avoid it. Make a rule to 
pay all butchers’ and grocers’ bills weekly, or, at most, 
monthly, and I think you will find this by far the most 
satisfactory rule to work on. Always go to market 
yourself when it is possible, for by 20 doing you will 
find it much easier to provide a variety for your table, 
and you will also find it bettereconomy. It is best to go 
over your whole house as often as possible ; only do not 
have stated times for doing this, and you will find that 
your servants will become more particular, and, if you 
thoro ughly understand the work yourself, you can be 
of great assistance to them in this way. Keep up your 
stock of houee linen, carpets, furniture, etc., by adding 
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a little to it year by year ; it will come much easier than 
having to buy large quantities of things at one time. 


Do not feel injured or unhappy if you cannot afford to. 


keep a numberof servants. The more of these “ neces- 

sary evils” we have in our homes, the more care we will 
have in certain ways. Of course, 8 woman who can 
only keep one servant will find that she herself must be 
willing to doa large part of the lighter housework ; but 
let this be your comfort, that physicians say that house- 

work is one of the healthfest exercises women can 
indulge in. And even if this were not so, do you not 
know the satisfaction of washing breakfast dishes and 


dusting sitting-rooms and parlors with your own dainty 


hands ? 

And now let me say one word about the servants. 
We as a nation are by far too careless in engaging 
our domestics. In England no servant can procure 
a situation unless she has a recommendation from 
her last place, and consequently ‘the servants are most 
careful to deserve such a recommendation. We 
Americans are ofien satisfied with a referenc? sev- 
eral years old, or none at all. As a rule, I do not 
think it wise to give written recommendations, for 
there have been cases known where a gir! bas lent her 
‘‘character” to a friend to procure a situation by. 
Offer, 1f you care to recommend a servant, to see any 
one they send to you; and just here let me mention a 
little thing which may afd you in your choice of servants- 
When you go to inquire about a girl, notice carefully 
the mistress and her house, and they will partly guide 
you in regard to the am unt of tidiness, at least, which 
you may expect to find in the servant. Above all 
things, be perfectly frank and honest in giving arecom- 
mendation. A good rule to follow is, never to recom- 


_ mend a servant whom you would not care to have in your 


owao employ. When you engage your servants it will 
save future trouble if you will state qulte clearly what 
their duties are to be, and also how many holidays they 
are to have ; but makea polnt of saying you never wish, 
under any circumstances, to hear, ‘‘I was not engaged 
to do such and such a plece of work.” Let a servant 
understand how much of the peaee and happiness of 
the family depends upon his or her good behavior ; and 
make them feel interested in you and the work they 
have to perform, by taking an interest in it and them 
yourself. We must treat them with more or less confi- 
dence, but do not be tempted to make confidential 
friends of your servants, for I fear at some time or 
other you will regret having done so. They must be 
trusted more or less by the whole househoid, and trust 
in most cases begets a sense of responsibility. Iasist 
upon much personal tidiness and cleanliness, for the 
contrary will affect not only their own health, but that 
of the whole household. When you reprove a servant 
be sure that you have complete control of your temper, 
and try to have her come to your room, or some other 


apartment which is not her own domain, and you will 


find your rebuke’far more effective, for, as a rule, a serv- 
ant feels that the especial part of the house committed 
to her care belongs quite as much to her as to her mis- 
tress. Can you remember being scolded before some 
third person when a child? I think if you can, you 
will know what I mean when I say that it is a bad plan 
to reprove either servants or children in the presence of 
any one else. It simply arouses a feeling of anger, and 
thus reacts upon yourself. Every woman can and 
ought to be a true missionary in her own home, and 
especially with her servants. Remember that they are 
often young and pretty, and must have pleasures and 
recreations, and if you do not see that they have them 
in a proper manner, they will take whatever they can 


get. As long as a servant lives in your house, you, as 


the head of that house, are responsible for her habits 
and associates in a great measure. And for this reason 
it is best to allow your domestics the privilege of seeing 
their friends, both!male and female, on certain days and 
hours in the week. Do not be satisfied to “ get along ” 


' with your servants, but set up a standard for each. If 


you do not yourself know enough to train them up to 
that standard, how can you complain if they undertake 
work which they are not qualified to perform? Incon- 
clusion let me quote an old saying, which all women at 
the head of houses will do well to remember when they 
are tempted to complain of poor servants—‘‘ Good mis- 
tresses make good servants.” 


CHOICE, NOT DESTINY. 
HE keenest sufferers to-day, the ones most liable to 


suffer from poverty, are those who have grown up 


in homes of comfort, if not luxury, and whom circum- 
stances suddenly force into a position where they must 
support themselves or become objects of charity, 
thrown on the world without the least preparation to 


- meet its wants or their own. 


It is positively criminal for parents to allow their 
daughters to grow into maturity without laying a 
foundation on which they can build a livelfhood should 


circumstances demand it. It costs no more time or 


money to educate a girl to a definite purpose, a 


| 


definite object, than it does to let her saunter 
through her school days acquiring little or much 

as ioclination and conscience dictate. Give a 
purpose to her school life by imbuing her with 

the desire to develop all her powers, and give her a sense 
of responsibility by educating her to understand the 
possibilities of the future, and the w‘sdom of preparing 
for that possibility. Nothing'gives more dignity and poise 
to character than the consciousness that one can stand 
erect and steadfast when the occasion demands. To 
allow a girl strong and in the possession of her mental 

and physical powers to grow up without an education 
tbat can be turned into money is beyond al! things cruel. 

It places her at an immense disadvantage. She faces 

the world with the consclousness that marriage is the. 
destiny to which she is consigned by herself and friends. 

To miss {it is to fail to reach the goal, to win the prize. 
So every unmarried man {s viewed in the light of such un- 
written hopes, unexpressed, unacknowledged thoughts. 
Alas ! how poor the prize that some have taken ! 

‘When a girl at maturity is equipped to meet the future 
on her own responsibility, she has gained the wisdom to 
see life without the delusions and fulse ideas that hold 
and govern a girl who looks fora position that {is the gift 
of another. When the gift of heart and possessions comes 
to a girl s> educated, she accepts with dignity, because it 
is not a necessity to her future. Support, position, she 
could have gained forherself. And she more truly gives 
herself to a husband who does not need his matertfal gifts 
nor his name as a mantle to cover inefficiency. Charlotte 
Bronté years ago sald : 

‘* ook at the numerous families of girls in this neighbor- 
hood! The brothers of these girls are every one in business 
or in professions ; they have so'nething todo. Their sisters 
have no earthly employment but household work and sew- 
ing; no earthly pleasure but an unprofitable visit, and no 
hope, in all their lives to come, of anything better. The great 
wish, the sole aim,6f every one of them is to be married, but 
the majority will never marry; they will die as they now 
live. Could men live so themselves? Would they not be 
very weary? Lucretia spinning at midnight among her 
maidens, and Solomon’s virtuous women, are often quoted 
as patterns of what the sex ought to be; but the virtuous 
woman had more to do than spin and give out portions; 
she was a manufacturer—she made fine linen and sold it ; 
she was an agriculturist—she bought estates and planted 
vineyards. Strength and honor were her clothing: the 
heart of her husband safely trusted in her. She opened her 
mouth with wisdom ; in her tongue was the law of kind- 

ess; her children rose up and called her blessed ; her 
husband also praised her. King of Israel! your model of 
@ woman is a worthy model! But are we, in these days, 
brought up to be like her? Men of Yorkshire! do your 
daughters reach this lofty standard? Can they reach it? 
Can you help them to reach it? Can you give them a field 
in which their faculties may be exercised and grow? Men 
of England ! look at your poor girls, many of them fading 
round you, dropping off in consumption or decline ; or, what 
ts worse, degenerating to sour old maids, or, what is worse 
than all, reduced to strive, by scarce modest coquetry and 
debasing artifice, to gain that position and consideration 
by marriage which to celibacy is denied.’’ 

Free every girl from the thralldom of false standard, 
false ideas. Let her decide her destiny unfettered by 
the thought of helplessness to provide for herself should 
necessity demand it. 

The noblest, truest life for woman is that of wife and 
mother. But that is noblest and truest only when entered 
into unselfishly, reverently, and for love alone, founded 
and rooted in deepest respect. A feeling coaxed into a 
semblance of love because the object bids fair to stand 
between future needs and the necessity of self-support is 
not a love born of God, or sanctified by the marriage 
relation. It is unjust to any girl to place her where her 
heart cannot dictate unbiased. It is cruel to let a woman 
face the world unable to earn her bread if the future 
compels her own hands to supply the needs of life for 
herself and others. 


PaysicAL BALANCE.—Dr. H. C. Wood, of Philadel- 
phia, says {n the ‘“‘ Popular Science Monthly ” that a 
balance must be maiatained In the physical functions if 
one would live long and healthfully. He says that, to 
make {it possible to live to a good old age, the several vital 
organs must be approximately equal in strength. The 
man of ordinary physique, who possesses this fortunate 
balance of power, will in all probability outlive an 
athlete whose development has been unequal. Excess- 
ive strength in one pert is, in fact, a source of danger. 
An over-developed muscular system invites dissolution, 
because it is a constant strain upon the less powerful 
organs, and finally wears them out. Death, inthe major- 
ity of cases, is the result of local weakness. It often 
happens that 8 vital organ has been endowed with an 
original longevity less than that of the rest of the organ 
ism, and its failure to act brings death to other portions 
of the system, which in themselves possessed the capa- 
bilities of long life. The fact of having succeeded in 
life, with the satisfaction and comfort it brings, con- 
tributes to the prolongation of existence, while failure, 
with its resultant regrets, tends to shorten it. In old 
age the organs possess less elasticity to meet and over- | 


come such strains as can be invited with impunity in 
youth. Hence the old should be spared the strains. It 
is also desirable that, as their years advance, they should 
make their personal habits the subject of careful study, 
and, with the help of some wise counselor, regulate 
their daily life In accordance with the changed condi. 
tions of their animal economy. This {s particularly 
the case with reference to diet. 


PRESERVATION OF WATER-CoLors.—Professor W. 
N. Hartley, in a paper read before the British Associa- 
tion, said : 


‘In order to preserve water-color drawings in which deli- 
cate yellow and red tints are largely used, they should be 
kept in a very subdued light, preferably of a yellow tint, 
such as is yielded by daylight passing through blinds of 
unbleached linen. The action of the violet rays is from two 
to three times as powerful as that of the red and yellow, and 
the difference between the action of diffused daylight suffi- 
cient to view pictures and of direct sunlight is at least forty 
times as great, and in eummer probably four hundred times. 
Heuce a picture which would fade in ten years in sunlight 
might be preserved for something like twelve hundred years 


in a yellow light. The acidity of drawing-paper should be . 
corrected by a wash of a dilute solution of borax ; and in no © 


case ought any paste, gum, or glue to be placed at the back 
of a drawing for the purpose of mounting it.” 


A SvaGEsTIoN FOR WomEeN.—Lady John Manners, in 
the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century,” says, in an article on Mas- 
sage : ‘‘ It has occurred to me that women might, after 
being properly instructed, find the practice of massage 
& useful and profitable employment. I belfeve the 
usual time employed at one sitting is from twenty min- 
utes to. half an hour. To relieve, for instance, the 
oppression produced by irregularity of the action of the 
heart, gentle continuous rubbing would be practiced 
for ten minutes from the left to the right side in a down- 
ward direction, then from right to left. The patient 
should lie on a reclining board, and the masseuse stand 
so as to be able to rub firmly, though without inflicting 
the least pain. To calm nervous agitation and to induce 
sleep, it has been found that rubbing the spine is an 
almost certain remedy, and sufferers from neuralgia 
have ofteu derived great benefit from massage.” There 
are a few women engaged in this profession, but it 
is one where the demand far exceeds the supply, and 
offers liberal remuneration to those who give their 


services. It is a profession where women would find 


more than fair opportunities for self-support. 


Our Youna 
AUNT RUTH'S RECIPE. 


By ANNA BREATH. 


ILL,” said Tom Kenmore, ‘‘ this 1s awful slow,” 
and he emphasized his remark with a yawn more 
forcible than elegant. 

‘* My dear boy, I know It,” answered his sister, diving 
at once at the young man’s meaning, without any 
troublesome fuss of explanation and questioning—“‘ and 
it’s worse for you than it is for me, for I have this sort 
of thing, you know,” and she counted “ one, two, three, 
four, five,” as she held up and glanced critically at an 
intricate bit of knitting work dangling from the needles 
in her hands. 

A passer-by glancing {in might have thought the 
cheery, simple room and {ts occupants a true picture of 
domestic comfort; all the surroundings had a home-y 
look. 

Tom lay stretched on the sofa, his feet incased in 
slippers, and pipe incased in lips ; his sister, seated by 
the table whereon glowed a big bunch of yellow 
chrysanthemums, was a pleasant sight to look upon ; 
the lamplight fell upon books anda pile of bright wools 
before her, and lighted up the bonny face circled by a 
mass Of crisp, wavy hair. 


Six months previously the Kenmore family had 
moved to the pleasant suburb they wera only just — 
beginning to call ‘‘home.” Mr. Kenmore, meeting with: 


heavy business losses, after a year of wearying struggle 
trying to make five dollars do the work of ten, and two 
servants fill the place of six, decided to leave the home 
which had grown up around him bit by bit till it seemed 
a part of his very self, and where, surrounded by every 
luxury, he had hoped to end his days, and begin life 
again in simpler fashion in that great region vaguely 
known to city dwellers as ‘‘ somewhere out of town.” 
After much consideration and many family consulta- 
tions, they decided upon their present location. It was 
a pretty village within easy access of the great city, too 
near, indeed, to have an independent existence and fur- 
nish {ts own amusements—it was so easy to get the best 
in the great metropolis only a few miles away. The 
flitting took place in the early spring, when out-of-doors 
appears in lovelier guise day by day. Neighbors were 
found intelligent and cultivated ; lots of ‘‘ real folks,”’ 
Lill said—for the new-comers met with thoughtful kind- 


ness and consideration never experienced from mere 
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acquaintances in the big city, where a neighbor is an 
unrecognized relation. 

So all went well with the Kenmore household. The 
seeds which Lill planted cams up on schedule time, and 
flowers appeared according to the promises their 
sponsors made for them inthe flam'!ng catalogues she 
bad studied with cuch care; the chickens didn’t get the 
pip or the roup or any other of the serles of diseases 
which Tom, who had read up on the tubject, prophesied 
they wou!'d have, but conducted themselves as respect 
able chickens ought to do, and promptly and method- 
ically furnished the breakfast table with country eggs, 
or, like St Lawrence of old, ylelded themselves martyrs 
to the gridiron. Taking a}! things into consideration, the 
exodus was pronounced a grand success; and when the 
soft June twillghts came, nothing better was desired than 
the retreat the piezza afforded—it was such a beautiful 
time and place to stop and take breath, to straighten out 
the day just slipping lato the yesterdays, and to plan 
forthe morrow. Then Lii] dropped down on the top step. 
propped her chin on the palms of her hands, watched 
the glory die out of the western sky, and the dim summer 
stars creep into their familiar places, with scarcely a 
regret for the gayetles of past summers at Mount Desert 
or Newport. But the peaceful, lszy summer-time 
slipped away, and with the shortening days came the 


‘desire for more stir and action ; the lamps were lighted 


pated a winter on the plains. 


now when Tom came home from town, snd the even- 
ings began to seem a trifle long and monotonous. 
Neighbors did not run in to talk over the last boating 
party or to talk up a picnic, as they hai been prone to 
do when the p!azzs afforded such an easy, famillar place 
to chat away an hour—for even the most fronclad con- 
science relents on a summer evening, and feels it no 
waste of time to be thoroughly lazy. 

And s0 it came about that Tom, on the sofa, that par- 
ticular evening, looking down the vista of winter nights 
stretching before him, turned to hi3 double, as she had 
been called since the days when they played marbles 
and dolls together, and made the remark already 
quoted. 

Lill knew just what he meant, of course—she always 


did, sometimes de/ore he said his ssy. She realized how 


much the young fellow had relinquished in giving up 
his city home to follow the fortunes of the family and 
help make ends meet; so now she rose and gave his 
hair a sympathetic tweak as she passed the sofa pillow, 
saying as she did so, ‘‘ Of course it’s slow, Tom ; little 
country towns always are, I guess. There are plenty of 
people here, and the kind that even Judith Van Ruyter 
calls ‘ nice,’ but there doesn’t seem to be much go; and, 
after all, Tom, it’s easler to be ten miles from ‘ good 
times’ than right in the middle, when one can’t afford 
to enjoy them ; that 2s a trial of the flesh—and temper 
too. 

‘‘Why don’t you make good times here, L'll ?” It 
was Aunt Ruth who spoke; lately the dear little woman 
had come to her brother’s home fora visit while her 
Major, as she always called her husband, of whom she 
was so proud, was ordered toa section of the country 


- utterly unfitted fora woman’s occupascy. For years 


the brave wife had followed the command from one 
frontier fort to another, willing and glad to dispense 
with what most women call necessarfes of life if only 
she might have the society of him who was to her the 
neceseary. 

Now the little woman sat placidly knitting before 
the library fire, looking as though she had never seen an 
Indian, much less been the heroine in several plucky 
encounters where ready wit and prompt action had pre- 
vented what might have been serlfous consequences. 
The years spent far from civilization and the refined sur- 
roundings that she loved had-trained her to the blessed 
habit of making the best of things, and taught her to 
turn to oreven discover a good within reach when a 
better was inaccessible. 

Tom realized that what Aunt Ruth had to say was 
generally worth hearing, so he shook his lazy length free 
from the afghan, and crossed the room toward ker, say- 
ing,‘* Well, auntie, let’s have the recipe for a ‘ good time.’ 
I belleve you have one for everything, from curing acorn 
to mending a broken heart.” 

‘Come to me when your heart {s fractured, my boy, 
and we'll see about the remedy ; but just now you want 
something different. Did I never tell you about the 
little club we started that dreary winter at Fort Smith ? 
It was very herd, for most of the garrizon had antict- 
We should have consid- 
ered the quiet life you lead here an incessant round of 
gayety, but, being entirely dependent on our own little 
circle for soclety, we were talked cut and read out and 
played out, for even whist had becomea bore. So one 
day the Major proposed that once a week we should all 
get together at headquarters, and have a kind of mutual 
benefit evening. ‘ Let’s take the word ‘“‘club,”’ said he, 
‘and see what we can make out of that; there'll be no 
admittance to any who comes without his or her share 
of entertainment.’ 

“Jack Hymen gave measly look, and asked if we 


might take ,‘hearts’ in addition—hearts and clubs go 


together, he said ; and so, though we were all so tired of 
cards we could not bear the sight of one, hearts and 
clubs it was, and a week from that night each of us 
had some sort of illustration of the words. I remember 
the sentimental] doggere! Jack wrote, with ‘ hearts’ rhym- 
ing with ‘ darts ;’ soon after he fell a victim to Cupld’s 
darts, and left the service of Mars thenceforth and for- 
ever. One of the other officers was quick with a pencil, 
so he tacked up a sheetof wrapping paper, drew a heart 
as a starting-point, and then all ‘sorts of outcomes sug- 
gested by the original outlines. One brought a unique 
club cunningly made by deft Indian fingers out of a 
twisted branch, and the others wrote something grave 
or gay touching the subject ; and our dear Doctor, who 
had a knack of sugar-coating all his pills, gave us as his 
share quite a learned dissertation on the wonderful little 
engine which starts all our machinery, and did It so In- 
terestingly we hardly knew we were imbibing physfol- 
ogy. Esch week we chose one word or two, and in 
some way illustrated them. It wasa real delight to us 
all winter, and Wednesday was the pleasantest evening 
in the long week. 

‘‘The next year Jack had a home’of his own in F——, 
down on Long Island, and saw symptoms of the town 
going to sleep, or rather that part of it whose dancing 
days were over, and whose brairs were more agile than 
their toes ; then wide-awake Jack founded the same sort 
of aclub, and {it has succeeded beyond all expectations. 
It has becn in existence for five winters, and shows no 
signs of lack of interest, and though, of course, members 
come and members go, it seems destined to go on for- 
ever. 

‘* You young folks here have as good prospect of suc- 
cess as they had. They began with forty members, about 
half ladies ; and it is their proud boast that it’s the only 
association in Christendom which it costs absolutely 
nothing to belongto. A little time, of course, is needed 
for preparation ; but time was made to be spent, and if 
one’s rusty brains can be brightened, it can’t bo better 
spent. They are just ordinary, every-day sort of people 
in an ordinary village. but you would be surprised to see 
the wise and witty things they have produced. 

** They havea President and Secretary, and In the way 
of a constitution just enough formality to serve as a 
backbone for the club. It provides for having fort- 
nightly meetings, restricts the refreshments to tbree 
articles, and insists that every member shall bring his or 
her contribution to the general fund ; and of course any 
one who wants to play fair is willizg to doa share. The 
President’s duties are not arduous ; he {s merely required 
to look dignified and preside at the business meeting 
which usually closes the evening, when election of new 
members by ballot, or any questions of expediency or 
inexpediency, are brought up for discussion. 

‘The Secretary calls the roll, reads the minutes of the 
preceding evening, and then calls on each member in 
turn, choosing by lot the order in which they are to 
furnish their contributions. Members offer their houses 
when most convenient to themselves to entertain their 
friends, and the hostess for the ensuing meeting decides 
on any subject which sults her best. There is infinite 
variety, and it’s wonderful to trace how differently 
minds do their work. Sometimes among twenty people 
no two will see a subject on the same aide. There is 
generally some music during the evening ; and of course 
a good deal of latitude is allowed in that case, as it’s 
impossible to describe anything and everything fn that 
way. Original articles are not required ; but, neverthe 
less, selections are seldom chosen. Jack gave me a list 
of the words they took for texts. Names proved very 
prolific, I remember: Dreams, Time, Soelety, Dust and 
Diamonds, and soon. Words with two or more mean- 
ings give a good variety in illustration. It’s a simple 
affair, but has furnished fun, and has been a revelation 
to many of talents before buried and unsuspected. 
There, my boy! you have my recipe: pen and paper, 
paint-brush or pencil, and the ordinary amount cf brain, 
are the ingredients required. See if you and Lill can't 
start a ‘Sketch Club’ here among your own set. The 
best part of it is that every one does his or her part 
toward the general entertainment, and enjoys it all the 
more because it has cost a little effort.” 


READY TO LEARN TO READ. 


By ANNA BARROWS. 


OT merely to read words, but books, and the best 
books. 

One book or one sentence may leave an influence 
affecting the whole iffe, and still greater will] be the 
effect of the babit of reading or not reading. A book is 
a companion or teacher always ready, many of the best 
books now being published in a cheap form, handy for 
pocket use. The knowledge gained in odd minutes by 
people having no other time to spare is astonishing to 
those who have never tried it. School boys and girls 
have little time to read whole books, but every day, by 
carrying points in the daily lessons to the library, may 
collect facts fixing the lessons firmly in mind, and will 


i 


gradually acquire a taste for good reading, and see how 
much there is to learn. A historical alluston, a selec. 
tion from some lively author, bids you seek for more on 
the subject, and you will find reading for the next veca- 
tion. The ‘‘ Lays of Ancient Rome” may tempt you 
to learn more of Macaulay, and parts cf his essays and 
Life and Letters w!l) be interesting reading to any wide- 
awake young person. Try to find the best authcrity on 
any subject. As you have time, read the world famous 
books, remembering it {s better to know one avihor 
well than a I!ttle of many. 

When the stock of books at home or schoo! {s small, 
and there {s no public library within reach, geome friend 
will help you onward—help in any place wi!l come 
when we are truly ready for it; only, remember the 
questions you wish to learn more of until you have 
opportunity. 

Whatever {fs done, half the battle {fs gained when one 
knows how to get at what he wants. 

A library is to be used Ifke a dictfonary ; not pat 
through in order, but as time and occasion demands. 
Ready, in the sense of dexterous, may be applied to 
using books; for one thus skillful will advance more 
rapidly than those who have not learned the art. 

The advantage gained by studying subj:cts in this 
way is that the matter {js firmly fixed in mind, and dif. 
ferent authors’ opinions give you a chance to form your 
own, instead of taking one man’s word. The best 
books, it has been well said, are those that make us 
think for ourselves ; reading and thinking are, or ought 
to be, inseparable. Every branch thus studied will open 
new treasures of the wealth of the world’s learning. It 
is like climbing a mountain ; the higher one goes the 
more there is to see, of which those at the base have no 
idea ; or like floating down a mighty river, whose banks 
continually stretch further apart. 

There are many ways to cultivate the memory. One 
of the best is to close the eyes after reading a sentence 
or page, and try to recall the leading points and to repeat 
certain passages ; this fixes the subject, and gives us, 
instead of a mass of material in no order, a well- 
arranged mental storehouse. 

Books of extract are another help. It {s well to copy 
any passages that particularly impress us at the time ; 
such books are useful for reference, and in after years 
give us a chance to compare our taste then and now. 
Scrap-books for preserving items of {nformation from 
newspapers are useful in after years. 

Be our reading much or little, let it be of the best, and 
so fixed in mind that when we wish to use a fact it will 
be ready. 


HENRY M. STANLEY. 


J] ENRY M. STANLEY fsa hero after the boys’ 
own hearts. He has traveled over the greater 
part of the earth’s eurface; he hss fought with ele 
phants, tigers, boa-constrictors, licms, and the wild 
tribes in Africa. He has opened up a country to 
civilization, and done many things that will leave his 
name a shining one in hisiory. No fairy brought this 
about. Stanley was a poor boy, and by sheer per 
severance and a willingness to work he mhadea place for 
himself. He kept his eyes and ears cpen, and used his 
brains. He has done one thing more that has enabled 
him to accomplish his work. He sald, in an Interview 
with a reporter of the ‘‘ Herald of Health :” 


‘‘T am now forty-four years of age, and, ape of all the 
hardships endured upon my travels through ‘ The Dark 
Continent,’ I have never felt better in my life.”’ 

‘* And you attribute this to what ?’ 

‘* To the accumulation of information on correct habits of 
health.”’ 

** How did you come to take interest in the subject ?” 

**I didn’t begin to study health for the sake of the study. 
It was in the course of special work. . . . 

‘*I came to New York in 1867, and was sent by Mr. James 
Gordon Bennett, of the New York ‘ Herald,’ to accompany 
General Napler’s expedition to Abyssinia.”’ 

‘*Then your education in health laws began?’ | 

“Yes, practically. I had not thought much about the 
subject before; even then it was nota deep study. I only 
saw how much work could be done with simple habits. I 
used no liquor; my feod consisted of meat, procured by the 
slaughter of the cattle of the country, and a common dark 
bread, made from millet, and milk. I was not a day ill from 
the beginning until the expedition returned home in May, 
1863. Inthe Cretan Revolutioa, 1568, I also represented 
the New York ‘Herald,’ and my health experien 
the same. I had plenty of plain food, meats, rye bre adtpod 
milk. In the early part of 1569 I went to Spain for the 
‘Herald.’ It was the time of the Carlist war. My habits 
continued still about the same,”’ 

** Were you able to bathe regularly °%”’ 

“Certainly. I used a tepid bath every morning when 
spending some time in one place, and regularly at the end 
ofamarch, I have always used a rcugh towel vigorously 
after bathing, and find the exercize and friction most agree- 
able. .. . At Zanzibar I formed an expedition for the find- 
ing and relief of Dr. Livingstone. [employed two white men 
and 200 natives. One of the white men, Shaw, had been 
mate of an American ship, and the other, Farqaahar, mate 
of an English ship. Both had been accustomed to hardship 
but were fond of liquor. It was the awful copsequences 
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attending thelr indulgence in it that first aroused my atten: 
tion to the effect of al-oholic stimnlants in Africa. I sent 
Farguahar forward a few miles to form camp, and when psy- 
ing up the hotel and other bills, found that he had drank 
eighteen bottles of brandy before starting. The effect upon 
him was still visible after we had journeyed 150 miles. He 
then became dropsical and died. Shaw had been helping 
him to consume the brandy at Zanzibar. He was morose, 
and when he could get no more left me at Unyanyenbe, 900 
miles’ march. His object was to find an opportunity to 
drink to his bheart’s content of the stale beer obtainable 
there. I heard that he, in delirium I suppose, put an end 
to his life. I continued my journey with the natives until I 
found Livingstone, in a few weeks afterward. He was 
lodged at a place within 900 miles of Zanzibar, to reach 
which it took me eight months. 

‘*Was Dr. Livingstone a teetotaler 

‘In Africa he never touched liquor of any kind.’’ 

‘‘ What was the nature of the fare you were able to pro- 
cure on your way through the country ?” 

‘‘ Goat meat, Indian corn cake, bananas, and milk.”’ 

‘Your next expedition to Africa was—”’ 

In 1874. Three Enclishmen accompanied me. I took 
the trouble to inquire regarding their habits, to make sure 
that they were temperate, having already had a sad expert- 
ence with intemperate men. We-had in our stores twelve 
bottles of pure brandy from Zanzibar, on an expedition 
that might have lasted from three to ten years. One was 
broken and spdiled, and six were consumed for medicinal 
purposes. They were disposed of in this way. One was 
given to the men suffering from dysentery, two were con- 
sumed by the white man Pocock, who died of typhold 
fever—the stimulart kept him up for two weeks; the 
youngest white man, Barker, got one bottle; he also died. 
The elder Pocock was then the only white man left to me. 
ln the course of a year he and the colored people consumed 
two bottles. At the end of two years and nine months five 
bottles remained. These we buried at Nyangwee, thinking 
we might want them on our return, for we then did not 
know but that, like other travelers, we might be driven back 
by native hostilities. This, however, was not our fortune, 
and we continued our voyage down the river Lualaba until 
we emerged on the Atlantic. The five bottles of brandy, 
for aught I know, still remain where we left them.” 

‘‘Did you drink any of the brandy ?”’ 

“The whole time, three and a half years, | may have 
taken ten tablespoonfuls of it.’’ 

‘‘ What kind of food did you use ?”’ 

‘* Mutton, beef, goat meat, game, sweet potatoes, pump- 
Ling, bananas, peanuts, tea, coffee, and milk.” 

‘* Was your appetite always good ?”” 

‘‘Yes, eave when in fever. I was nine months in the 
wildest parts of Africa, without a symptom of disease. 
This good fortune I attribute to the increase of knowledge 
concernirg health habits, the indulgence in simple food, 
the bath, and judicious exercise.” 

It does not take a wise boy long to decide what life 
pays test—one that is clean and wholesome, devoted to 
honest work, or one that gives pleasures that end-in 
pain and suffering and diegrace ; that takes as its motto, 
‘* A short life and a merry one.” 

No boy ever became a great man except as he kept 
faith with cleanliness, good morals, and devotion to the 
work he felt was to be done in the world by him. 


A CUP OF COLD WATER. 


OU know that but a few more months will slip by 

before it will be warm weather. The pavements 

willl be hot; dust will parch the throats of the people 

and animals, and nothing will give greater comfort than 
a drink of cold water. 

A few years agoecarcely any thought was given to the 
sufferings of dumb animals from thirst. There were really 
no places where dogs or horses could get a drink on the 
streets, except here and there in front of drinking saloons, 
whose proprietors had placed drinking troughs before 
thefr doors hoping the drivers would patronize their 
bars while the horses were drinking. Now there are 
drinking fountains all over the city, but not nearly as 
many as there should be. Everybody can help to put 
up more by each one giving his little mite. If there 
is no drinking fountain in your village, be the little mis- 
sionary te put one there, right in the hottest, most dusty 
place, Perhaps you can only ralse a very small amount, 
not nearly enough to put up the very plainest kind of a 
drinking fountain. Then you can send your da@ggtion 
to this cffice, and we will forward it to Mr. Bergh, of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to AnimaJs, re- 
questing him to use it in erecting drinking fountains. 
The Society is just twenty-one years old, and it is certain- 
ly delightful to receive birthday presents, we all know. 

Now, some little folks will say, ‘‘I cannot give any 
money. I cannot help.” Yes, youcan. The very 
smallest, the very poorest, can help. Put a vessel of 
some kind down on the ground, and fill it with fresh 
water every day, for the dogs and cats. Put other 
vessels, away from the house, where the birds will find 
them, and be able to find cool, fresh water for drinking 
and bathing. 

Who was it said, ‘‘ For whosoever shall give you a 
cup of waterto drink in my name, because ye belong 
to Christ, verily I say unto you, he shall not lose his re- 
ward” ? 

Remember, the Father. takes note of the little sparrows; 


will he not see a kind act done for them ? A father isa 
a care-taker, a provider, a protector of all that is in the 
house. The heavenly Father takes care of, provides for, 
and protects all things that he has made; and shall we 
not help ? 

Do not forget the cup of cold water. 


DID NOT KNOW HOW. 


‘VE just been reading a story about a very gentle 
| colt. I think you would like to hearit. This colt 
was 80 very gentle he would Iie down in the lot, and 
Roy and his sister would put their heads on his side, and 
he would keep perfectly still, making a very lovely pil- 
low. He would run to meet the children, and poke his 
nose in Roy’s pocket to find out whether there was any 
sugar in it. He would run races with the dog, and was 
full of delightful little tricks. One day there was com- 
pany at the house, and the colt was brought round to 
show his pretty tricks. He performed, and of course 
the visitors were delighted. At last he seemed to get 
full of m{fschief, and acted as though he wanted to kick. 
He made a queer nolse, and worked his heels in such a 
funny way; but he did not know howto kick. Was it 
not strange ! a pony not know how to kick because he 
was so kind and gentle! Think what a lovely world 
this would be {if no little girls or boys knew how to kick 
or scratch or bite or snatch or scream, or do any 
naughty things, because they were so gentle, so kind ! 
If they did not do any of these things when they were 
little, they would not know how to do them when they 
were big folks. So, of course, there would be no croes 
people, no people who could do hateful things—for 
everybody would be kind and gentle. 

We can try to bring this about by watching ourselves 
every day for a month, and not giving way to naughti- 
ness once; and, though we know how to do these 
naughty things, we can try to forget how they are done ; 
we can try to cover them all up with gentle, good, kind 
acts, 


WHAT IS BECOMING? 

G igen word ‘‘ becoming” is one popularly used in Its 

most superficial sense. We say a hat or a dress {s 
becoming, meaning only that it improves the wearer’s 
eppearance. The real meaning, the synonym of the 
word, is sultable, and here a new light is brought to 
bear on the word. If the hat or dress {s not suitable to 
the wearer’s age, position in life, place, where and time 
when it is worn, it 1s not becoming, suitable. 

Notbing so thoroughly reveals the nature of a young 
girl as the way she dresses ; {' is a keynote of character. 
If a young girl dresses in clothes that are remarkable 
for their colors and pronounced style, it 1s strong evil 
dence that she is not gentle or refined. No gentle or 
refined girl ever seeks to attract attention to herself by 
clothes ; no gentle, refined girl seeks to attract attention 
to herself by eny means. She wins it by her character. 
To drees unbecomingly is an evidence of ignorance of 
what is suitable, of an urrefined nature, a want of 
artistic qualitlies—a certain element of coarseness. 

It is humilfating to a true, womanly nature to find her 
reputation based on her fine clothes—qualities of heart 
and mind all hidden by the cut, color, and style of her 
clothing.’ It isa great question whether a girl possess- 
ing real qualities of heart and mind ever becomes noted 
as a dresemaker’s model. As out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh, so out of the abundance 
of the mind the ]ifaspeaketh, and the life is more than 
meat, than raiment. 

So to dress becomingly a young girl should eed 
first, her circurastances in life ; second, the becoming- 
ness of her attire to the oceasion ; third, that the dress 
should never overshadow the wearer. No matter what 
the crest of clothes, they can be artlstic, harmonious, 
suitable, becoming. 


TALKS ABOUT THE LAW. 


By REEVE. 


Remember the Sabbath day, and keep it holy. Six days shalt 
thou lab r, and do all thy work; but the seventh day is the 
Sabbath of the Lord thy God. In it thoushalt do no manner of 
work ; thou, and thy son, and thy daughter, thy man servant and 
thy maid servant, thy cattle, and the stranger that is within 
thy gates. For in six daysthe Lord made heaven and earth. 
the sea, and all that in them is, and rested the seventh day ; 
wherefore the Lord blessed the seventh day, and hallowed it. 


UCY, pleases help Charlle with that lesson on the 
Fourth Commandment; help him as I helped 
you the other day.” | 
‘*Yes, mother. Come here, Charile. Will you 
please step upstairs and get a blue-covered book you'll 
find on my bureau? Walta minute while you’re up 
there. Please go to George’s room and get my pencil. 
—There, now, we'll go to work. On, I forgot my pad ! 
That you ll find down in the dining room.” 
‘ See, here, I'm tired. What do you think I'm made 
of. 
‘*That’s so, Charlle ; I never thought of it. Of course 
you must have rest. Sit right down on the sofa uati 
you get quite rested.” 


guess just spin my top a few times.” 

** Well, but, Charlie, do you think that wilil rest you 
if you are too tired to go downsetatrs ?” 

‘* Perhaps not. I'll tell you what always rcats me, and 
that is to have you read to me.” 

* All right. I’!l read to you, or I’!1 tell you a story.” 

**Oh, that’s better yet !” 

‘*Once—ever so long ago—thcre was a time when 
there wasn’t anything; that is, there wasn't any trees, 
or animals, or people, or anythiog on this earth. But, 
of course, God was—and he thought this earth onght to 
be prepared for people to live on. So» he cleared all the 
mist sround it away, and let the sun shire on it, and 
then he let things grow, and all kinds 0? animals ilve, 
and made {it so that human beings could live, and it {s 
said that this took six perlods of tinte called cays. At 
last came men and women and ilttle children. Then 
God knew they must work to live, and ha knew they 
mustn’t work all the time, or they would not be healthy, 
strong, or happy. They must rest, and to be healthy 
and good they must rest one-seventh of al! thelr lives, 
So he made it alaw that they should rest one day in 
seven, and that on that rest-day they should do only the 
best things ; and God called this resting keeping the day 
holy.” 

‘Oh, say,” sald Charlie, ‘‘is that what God means 
by the Fourth Commandment ?” 

‘* T think so.” 

‘* Well, I’m not a bit tired now, waa I know my Sun- 
day-school lesson without you telling me.” 


FOLKS IN FEATHERS. 


E can learn lessons from the tinfest creatures If 
we cnly keep our eyes open. Seethe lessonin 
kindness a duck has taught. A gent!eman tells us that— 


‘‘once he was witness toa striking instance of prolonged 
charity practiced by a duck toward ‘a solitary, little, old 
bantam hen,’ that had become blind, or nearly so, and, after 
the manner of birds £o situated, ‘ sulked’ in a dark, retired 
corner of the fowl-house, knowing by instinct that herecruel 
and cowardly fraternity would persecute herto death if she 
appeared. ‘Here she might, perhaps, have atarre d,’ con- 

inued the narrator of the anecdote, ‘ but for the constant 
and sympathetic attention of a duck,’ who, twice daily, as 
long as the bantam lived, broucht in her beak twenty or 
thirty grains of barley, and deposited them in front of the 
sufferer.” 

Here {s an interesting story of a rooster: 

‘It is a large and handsome rcoster, a fine specimen of 
the Plymouth Rock breed. He walks majestical'y into the 
kiz:chen, and when told to go to his place, he perches upon 
the back of a certain chair, If asked whether he is hungry 
be will crow inreply. He feigns death, the same as edu- 
cated canary birds, and when stroked with the hand and 
called ‘ pretty fellow,’ he evinces great pleasure and struts 
almost as proudly asa peacock. He also stands sentinel at 
the chicken coops, and wiil drive away all bens that geek to 
steal a bit of the chickens’ feed. Ina word, heis an edu- 
cated rooster.” 


A SENSIBLE LEADER. 


HE eldest daughter of the British Minister has set 

an example that all young girls may weilfollow: 
“A thing that rejoices young men more than the downfall 
of the theater hat is the progress of & fasLion inaugurated 
three years ago by Miss West, eldest daughter of the British 
Minister. Ina society including so many young men of 


slender means Miss West thought it unjastifiable for girls. 


to expect and accept costly bouquets from their partners in 
the gerran. To each man asking her to dance a german 
with him she frankly said: ‘I never carry any flowers, so 
you must not send mea bouquet. I cannot accept it.’ 

‘‘ Vor three winters, and now for a fourth, Miss West bas 
gone to balls without a bouguet. She is one of the most 
beantiful young women here, popular in all society, and a 
reigning young belle for the whole diplomatic corps, and her 
popularity with the young attachus, lieutenants, andensigns 
is unbounded. Hertwo younger sisters carried bouquets 
on the nights of the balls with which their father introduced 
them to society, but never after their dé mt. 

‘* These three English girls, Miss Mattie Mitchs!ll, ard a 
few others, are now conspicuogs at all balls and vwermarnea 


by not being cumbdered with one of the huge, heavy 
bouquets that other girls carry.”’ 


DRIVE, OR BE Driven.—Every boy and girl who 


reads The Christian Union knows who Bismark is. In 


a book that has been written about him the following 
story is told: 
‘* What do you do,” he asked Count Beust, ‘‘ when 


} you are angry and grieved? Don’t you find it a relief 


to destroy something when you are angry ? I was over 
there once ” (he pointed opposite, to where the Emperor 
lives), ‘‘and I fisw into a rage. In’going out I slammed 
the door end pulled out the key, which I took with me 
to Count Lehndorf’s room and threw into the basin, 
which went into a thousand pieces. 
asked, ‘Are you jill?’ Iwas. That cured me,” 

Just imagine how the great Bismarck must have fe] 
to have lost his self-control! To be truly great, a man 
must be master of himself. When he loses himeelf he ig 
not his own master. Take temper in hand now, 3 


Count Lehndorf 
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GOD'S COVENANT WITH ABRAM.’ 


N these articles I purposely leave the student to find 
out the information respecting the interpretation of 
particular words, texts, and phrases in the various 
lesson helps and in the commentaries, of which there {is 
at present such an abundan: supply, and endeavor to 
point my mind and his to the consideration of those 
practical ethical lessons and those profounder spiritual! 
truths which are involved in the story and can be elicited 
from it only by a devout attention to its spirit and by a 
comprehensive grasp of it in ite entirety. Much of this 
week 8 narrative can be comprehended, I think, only by 
remembering that it is the story of an early epoch and 
of the experience of a devout and godly man whose con- 
ceptions of God were very crude even compared with 
our own, poor as those are; and to him, therefore, the 
manifestations of God must be rude and semi-barbaric, 
or they would be no manifestations at all. 

The most godly and trustful souls are not freed from 
hours of depression. There will come times when the 
sight will triumph over the faith, and the want of any 
tangible evidence will make the eternal verities seem 
remote, if not unreal. Such an experience of depression 
fell upon Abram. He had turned his back upon his 
native land ; he had come out into Palestine; he had 
recelved the promise that the land should belong to him, 
and to his seed after him ; and yet he did not owna foot 
of its soil ; he had not achild. The years were rolling 
rapidly by, and the limit of time when, according to the 
laws of nature, a child might be born to him was 
rapidly approaching. The godly man is not one who 
conceals his doubts, but who carries them frankly and 
fearlessly to his God; and so Abram carried his. 
‘* What,” cried he in prayer, ‘‘ wilt thou give me as 4 
sign? I go childless, and the only heir of my house* 
is the steward of mine, Eliezer of Damascus.” How 
the answer was vouchsafed to him, and a new promise 
that the land should not fall to the stranger Eliezer, but 
to ason of his own, we are not told. It is at least quite 
reasonable to suppose that it came only as such answers 
come to us: by the recalling of the promise that had 
already been made, and by that quiet reassurance that 
steals into the soul ofttimes in wrestling in prayer. He 
believed in the Lord, however the Lord spoke to him ; 
and this faith, this grasping and resting upon the un- 
seen God in all confidence of the promise, was counted 
to him, it is said, for righteousness. As a father takes 
the promise and earnest purpose of his child, and com- 
mends him for it as though the purposes were already 
achieved, and has hope in and for him because of the 
hope and resolution which he has formed in himself, so 
God counted it for righteousness to Abram ; so he counts 
it for righteousness to us when we lay hold upon him, 
submit to his will, and undertake in sincerity and 
genuineness of purpose to carry out that will either by 
patient waiting or persistent working, according as the 
exigency may demand. It is evident, however, that 
Abram’s faith was something like that of the father in 
the Gospels who cried out, ‘‘ Lord, I believe ; help thou 
mine unbelief,” for he straightway continued his 
questioning and working for some sign that should 
serve as a token or manifestation that he was not de- 
celving himself by imagining that God’s promise was 
only hisown hope. ‘‘ Lord God,” said he, ‘‘ whereby 
shall I know that I shal! inherit it ?” 

Then ensued a strange scene, as we look upon it 
through the vista of these centuries. It was customary 
among ancient nations to ratify a covenant in a singular 
and what seems to us a bloody manner. An animal or 
animals were chosen and were cut into two pleces, and 
the covenanters passed between them. The meaning of 
this curious ceremony {s not entirely clear. By some 
the division into two is supposed to represent the two 
parties to the covenant ; and their passing between the 
divided pieces to signify their union into one. By 
others it is supposed that the meaning of the ceremony, 
perhaps expressed in words at the same time, was in 
effect an invocation or prayer that the fate of the 
sacrificial beast hewn into two pieces might fall upon 
whoever violated the treaty and broke the promise. 
Abram took three animals, cut them in pieces, laid one 
- over against the other, and two birds, which, without 
sundering, he also laid on either side of the narrow path, 
and then, as the sun went down, fell into a strange and 
troubled sleep; and a great darkness came upon him, 
and out of the darkness emerged a burning light, and 
the light passed between the sacrificial beasts, and Abram 
saw in a vision a ratification of the covenant and 
promise on which he had hung the hopes and conduct 
of his entire life. At the same time there was given to 
him a premonition of the long delay that must intervene 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for February 18, 1887.— 
Gen. xv., 5-18. 

* This is the most probable and intelligible interpretation of 
the somewhat enigmatical language of verse 2. 
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definable. 


before that promise could be fulfilled ; the four hundred 
years’ bondage in a foreign land, and the return, after 
four generations had passed, of his descendants to drive 
out the iniquitous Amorites from the land which they 
had pillaged and which was to be the land of Israel. 

I cannot read this account, simple as it is in {ts struct- 
ure, without a feeling of awe. I cannot clearly define 
the lessons which it conveys to my own soul, and which 
are the more potent because they are in a measure in- 
Strange and in some respects repulsive as is 
this picture of an ancient meeting of God with man, and 
wholly as I should reject the story of such a method 
cf action if it were told by one who claimed to have 
received it in the nineteenth century, yet,"on the other 
hand, it fills me with a strange sense of the divine con- 
descension, this fact that the Almighty Father can come 
and will come to men in the methods which they are 
best able to comprehend. The method of covenant- 
making is a rude and barbaric one as described in this 
narrative, yet God does not hesitate to adopt it himself 
for the sake of cheering the sinking spirits and recover- 
ing the fainting heart and fading faith of one of his 
own children. As the missionary learns the barbaric 
dialect, and lays aside his own better and purer lan- 
guage to talk to the Bushmen In their own gutturals, so 
God for the time being adopts the language which Abram 
can best understand. We cannot ascend to God, but he 
can and does condescend to us; and he is a God who 
dwells in thick darkness. He is enwrapped in mystery. 
Peer into that darkness as best we may with our tallow 
dips, it remains darkness still, Out of it there shines 
the light of mercy, of promise, and of hope ; but it only 
shines out of darkness, and to whom God {is not in 
mystery to him also God will never be an iilumination. 

He isthe covenant-making and covenant-keeping God. 
The Bible is the book of the covenants ; from the open- 
ing chapter, in which God covenants to give the world 
and all it possesses to men to subdue and te control it, 
to the closing chapter, in which he promises to give the 
water of life freely to whosoever will, it is throughout 
a book of promises; it is in this respect distinguished 
from all other books of religion, which even in their 
claims are but books of law or books of aspiration and 
desire. 

We may go further, and say that the promise to Abram 
is the germ and hint of the promise which God makes 
to all his children. He is our shield; he protects our 
hearts from the power of evil; under him we walk in 
the midst of temptation and it has no power over us, 
With him for a shield we quench all fiery darts of the 
wicked one; we must lay hold of him, for the shield 
ungrasped is no protection,’ and he is our reward ; to 
enjoy him forever is the highest joy of heaven.’ To 
be banished from his presence is the final penalty of 
sin.® 

And the kind of faith needful tolay hold upon thus 
to get his assured reward is illustrated. It may be a 
perplexed and a doubting faith—the faith of Abram, 
desponding because the promise remains unfulfilled ; of 
Elijah, desponding because the king seems to be given 
over to apostasy ;* of a Jchn the Baptist for doubting 
whether Jesus is the Messiah because he brings no 
speedy deliverance to the nation ;° of the disciples, cast 
down because of the death of Christ, and slow to believe 
his resurrection." This is very different from the scorn. 
ful unbelief of the king’s lord who scoffed at the 
promised succor from famine ;’ or the resolute disbelief 
of the Pharisees in the Messlahship of Christ. The 
soul may be perplexed, doubts may trouble one’s heart, 
but he who accepts the promise of God and trusts {n it, 
however doubtingly, and accepts the directions of God 


and obeys them, though haltingly and imperfectly, has 


the faith that works by love and is counted for righteous- 
ness because it is the seed out of which true righteous- 
ness grows. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
ABRAM AND LOT. 
By Emity Huntington MILLER. 


OT’S FRIENDS. After Lot went away from 
Abram to live in the country near Sodom, where 

he expected to get very rich, he had to find his friends 
among the wicked people who lived there. They were 
willing enough to let him come among them, and for a 
time everything seemed to go very well with Lot. But 
by and by four kings with their armies came to fight 
with the ruler of Sodom and the rulers of the other 
cities, and they conquered them, and carried away all 
their goods, and their servants, and their wives and 
children. They took Lot also, and all that belonged to 
him. The bad friends whom Lot had chosen could not 
help him, for they, too, were captives ; and instead of 


1 Deut. xxxill., 29; Psalms xxxili., 20; Ixxxly., 11; Prov. xxx., 
5; Eph, vi., 15. 

2 Psalms xvil., 15; Job xix., 26, 27j; 1 John ill., 2. 

3 Matt. xxv , 41; 3 Thess. 1., 9. 

41 Kings xix., 10. 

* Luke xxiv., 21-25 ; John xx., 25. 

72 Kings vii., 2. 


5 Matt. xi, 3. 
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being a rich man, Lot and all his family were on the 
way to be sold as slaves, or perhaps killed at the altar 
of some horrible idol. if 

Lot's Helper. Although Lot had been foolish and 
selfish, Abram still loved him, and when some one who 
had escaped from the battle came to the plain where he 
was living and told him what had happened, he made 
haste to help Lot. He called his great band of servants 
together, and took with him three of his friends who lived 
near him ; and they pursued the robber army until they 
overtook them. In the night, while they were encamped, 
Abram made an attack upon them, and made them flee 
for their lives. He chased them: almost to their own 
cities, and brought back all the goods they had taken, 
and Lot and his family. Should you not think Lot 
would have been ready to go away from these wicked 
companions, and live where he could serve the Lord in 
peace ? But he went right back into Sodom, though the 
Bible says the men of that city were ‘‘sinners before 
the Lord exceedingly ;” and presently we shall hear of 
even worse things that came upon him. 

Abram's Friend. Abram had a good many friends 
among the people about him, and several of the princes 
made a covenant of peace with him. We do not know 
much about them except their names, but they seem to 
have been good men who wished to be at peace with 
Abram, because they saw very plainly that God was 
with him. But Abram’s best friend was God himself, 
who used to talk with him, and encourage him, and 
make wonderful promises to him. Once, in the night, 
the Lord came to him and said : ‘‘ Fear not, Abram ; I 
am thy shield, and thy exceeding great reward.” No 
harm could come to any one who had God for a shield 
to protect him from evil, and he who has God for his 
reward has everything. 

God gives us many precious things, but the best is 
that he gives us himself. Your mother cares for you, 
prepares your food and clothing, gives you books and 
pictures and toys and pleasures and comforts ; but these 
things are not the best. Your mother herself is the best, 
and to have her {is better than to have everything 
she could give you. So, to have God himself, our 
tender, loving, patient, wise Father, is to have what is 
more precious than all his gifts. 3 

Abram knew he had God himself, and ‘he was not 
troubled about anything else. He asked questions 
sometimes as loving children often do, and God always 
answered him. One night God came to Abram and let 
him see the things that were going to happen for hun- 
dreds of years. He told him the time was surely com. 
ing when his people should be like the stars in the 
heavens—so many that no man could count them. He 
told him that they should own all that land, and that he 
had brought him all the way from his own country on 
purpose to giveittohim. Abram believed God, but he 
said, ‘‘ Will you give me some sign by which I shall 
know that this is not a dream, but that you really have 
made me such a promise ?” 

The Lord said he would give him a sign, and he told 
Abram to prepare an offering on the altar, and wait by 
it untilevening. Justasthesun was going down Abram 
fell {ato a deep sleep, and in his sleep God showed him 
the things that were golng to happen to his people ; 
how they were going to be slaves in Egypt for four 
hundred years, and how at last they were to be wonder- 
fully delivered and brought out of bondage, not poor, 
but with great riches. And when the sun went down 
and it was dark, Abram saw fire from the Lord come 
down upon his sacrifice and consume it. This was the 
sign that God had promised him, and though Abram 
knew that it would not be until hundreds of years after 
he was dead that his people would own the land, yet he 
was contented to wait, because one promise was for 
that very day and forevery day. God had said: ‘‘ Fear 
not, Abram : I am thy shield, and thy exceeding great 
reward.” His shield was always with him, his great 
and precious reward was his that very minute; so, 
whether he owned any land or not, whether he was rich 
or poor, whether enemies or friends were about him, he 
was safe, and he was blessed. He believed God, he 
trusted God, and he could wait for God’s time. 


HINTS AND HELPS. 


By a LAYMAN, 


ELIEF counts a good deal unless it is merely cuta- 
neous. The trouble with a good deal of our believ- 

ing is that it is simply make-belleving. And much de. 
pends on what one’s belief is as well as on its depth. 
Abram’s strong point was the depth and object of his be- 
lief. Some people’s creeds are so !ong that there is no room 
in the mind for bellef as employed in the Bible. There 
is nojdetaching of real belief from personality. Abram 
was lean in theology, and in theodicy he seems to have 
been absolutely without any theoretic venture, though 
by and by we shall see he had some adventure in 
practice. The trouble with us moderns is that we 
believe too many things too speculatively, and too few 
things in the bone. The strength of the old reformers 
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lay in a massive faith. A deep bellef grounded in moral 
conviction, so it have God behind it, will reform the 
world with prodigious power. A badly involved and 
unphilosophic creed with a deep faith in God behind it 
will do wonders that a perfectly articulated creed held 
in the intellect cannot. ; 


You will observe that those p2rfods of the church 
in which it has had simply a name to live are 
those times in which speculative theology was most in 
the air. When a man is most meddiing with other 
folks’ belief, you will always find that his own gates 
are off the hinges. 1 do not believe there is a patriarch 
or an apostle who could successfully pass through the 
fiery furnace of a recent ecclesiastical council where 
1 sat and saw a noble Christian minister hopelessly 
impaled on the dull point of ecclesiastical interrogation. 


It was counted unto Abram for righteousness (a word 
the Bible employs as a substitute for orthodoxy) that he 
believed inthe Lord. He was taken fora sound man 
simply because he had given the proofs of a thorough- 
bred desire to be sound. God takes us for what we ought 
to be when he sees we cordially want to be what we 
ought to be. A belfef that helps a man to be righteous {fs 
the only belief that will count for righteousness. And 
it is no more possible for a man to go to heaven merely 
on a sound {intellect than it is fora man to lift himself 
by his bootstraps. And we are not righteous ourselves 
until we get able and willing tc admit Abram into the 
church simply on the score of his deep fatth in God, 
leaving his exegesis to grow with his growth and take 
care of itself in the safe elucidation of righteousness, 
And if we will not let him into our close corporation, 
we ought to thank God for better and broader churches 
than those we swear by. 2 


Do you feel uncertain regarding God’s promises ? 
Does the intellectual diversity of creeds puzzle you as to 
faith? Then turn to the dawa of religious experience, 
and ask Abram’s advice. He will tell you, as Jesus 
will tell you a couple of thousand yeara later on, that to 
know the doctrine you must become a man of self- 
renunciation. You can understand God only by be- 
coming like him in faith. Is your faith dull? Then 
serve somebody. Does eternal life appear a myth ? 
Then enter upon it by subscribing generously to the 
next subscription for church-building or for.technical 
education on the frontier. Are you afraid death ends 
all? Then empty your pocketbook into the hat that 
is to carry primers to Chattanooga, or Yankee school. 
ma’ams to Indians now aimlessly roosting on the fences 
of the Central Pacific. Nonsense about our intellectual 
puzzles! The complatnt begins in our false ideas of 
property, and in our conceptions of self-interest. 
Abraham was chiefly anxious for others: we bound 
our horizons by our noses, and they are perilous bridges 
of size. The moment we unloose our pocketbooks, 
that moment a revelation comes. 


I am sure I am not exaggerating the essential impor- 
tance of the life of faith and its priority to the life of 
light. It is the one law in the social, scientific, and in- 
’ tellectual, as in the religious, life. And that self-surren- 
der, inclusive of individual effects and time and strength, 
is the only clue to divine discovery is the law of both 
Testaments, obscurely revealed in the primitive rites of 
hospitality and sacrifice, and made a blaze of discovery 
in the Messianic aureole. 


The fact is, the initial revelation regarding the right 
conduct of life in large part lies in the right use of that 
dearest part of most of us—our property. The patri- 
archal society was in a certain sense the commune. It 
was paternal. The idea developed by Abram was that 
property was to be used in the tribe for the solidarity 
and autonomy of the tribe as the nucleus of a nation 
through which world-wide blessings were to be dispensed. 
The dedication of property to the promotion of this end 
was essential to its success. The property sacrifice 
which Abram made showed the sincerity of his purpose, 
It was typical of his devotion to a great purpose—a pur- 
pose in which the first differentiation of selfishness toward 
real self-interest became manifest in Abram’s outreach 
for national life as against his own individual life. The 
life of God begins in a surrender of things outside our- 
selves, as in Abram’s case, and in self-surrender after- 
wards. A man who subscribes generously to the church- 
building fund is generally and generously on his way to 
a revival of religion. Dedicating one’s self to God in 
intent is easy, but in embodiment it is work and labor. 
Abram began in a normal way, and he did not end 
abnormally. 


Every great man has great reactions corresponding to 
great actions. A horror of a great darkness fell on 
Abram in the midst of his acts of sacrifice. It is a ter- 
- rible thing, this struggle of agnosticism with faith, but 
when one comes out of the valley he climbs a command- 
ing and transfiguring mount. This captivity in Egypt 
is suffered because suffering {is disciplinary, and this 
horror of a great darkness is the darkness that glowers 
before the dawn. 


DR. BROOKS AT FANEUIL HALL. 


HE evening of January 23 found Faneuil Hall oc- 
cupled by a representative Boston audience, peo- 
ple of all social and intellectual conditions as well as 
representatives of different nations. It was the first of 
a series of meetings inaugurated by Trinity Club, an 
organization whose membership its Secretary, Mr. Cleve- 
land A. Chandler, says is not limited to the men of 
Trinity Church ; more than half its members Uo not 
attend Trinity. Its purpose, he says. {is not, originally, 
a club for a religious or moral work, but for sociability 
and mutual acquaintance and enjoyment. 

The objects of these Sunday night meetings, Mr. 
Chandler says, ‘‘ are not in the line of revival work, but 
are simply the manifestation on the part of the club of 
ita desire to extend the range of Dr. Brooks’s power to 
uplift and elevate mankind, giving to others who cannot 


hear this preacher the opportunity to do so without 


money and without price. The services are not, how- 
ever, given by Dr. Brooks, nor is he the movet in the 
affair ; they were undertaken by the Trinity Club, and 
Dr. Brooks was invited to be the preacher simply.” 

- The meeting was-opened by congregational singing. 
Members of the Harvard Glee Club were present in the 
choir, which was under the leadership of Professor 
Sumner Coolidge. After a prayer by Dr. Brooks, 
‘* Rescue the Perishing ” was sung by the audience. Dr. 
Brooks read the parable of the Prodigal Son, and, after 
another hymn, he began his address as follows : 


The verse that I would like to ask you to think about 
a little to-night is, it seems to me, the very verse we 
need for our Sunday evening worship here, and the 
very verse that a great many of us may need to carry 
away. I would ask your attention to the thirteenth 
verse of the 100th Psalm: ‘‘ Like as a father pitieth his 
children, even so the Lord pitieth them that fear him.” 
My friends, there .are a multitude of persons in this 
world to whom those words have become precious ; that 


is the simple reason why we have come here to-night. I 


remember a story in an old book. It says that in the 
old city of Babylon—and it must have been when the 
medical profession was in a far less advanced state 
than now—every man, when his friend was sick, 
carried him outside of the city walls and sat him 
just outside of the gate of the great city, and asked 
every person who passed by to give his prescription, to 
tell the best cure that he knew of for the disease. 
There must have been some strange prescriptions given, 
but the words of the story always attracted me. It is 
said that no man was ever so bad as not to tell the best 


he knew. Every man told what seemed to him best for 


the cure of the disease. Coming a little nearer, I think 
we can remember—those of us who are old enough to 


remember the stirring events of the past twenty-five 


years—that in the days during the war, when some great 
news came from the field of battle, some news that 


stirred the souls of the people to their very depths, and 


rejoiced their hearts at the prospect of the speedy ter- 
mination of the war and the restoration of the Union, 
men went from man to man among those whom they 
met in the streets, not even questioning the source from 
which the information came: ‘‘ Have you heard the 
great and glorious news? Do you know that the cause 
of the Union is sure to triumph ?” We read that in the 
cities of Russia, at the beginning of every Easter Day, 
when the sun is just rising, men and women go about 
the streets greeting each other with the information, 
‘‘ Christ is risen.” Every man knows it. But all these 
are {llustrations of how a man, when his heart fe full of 
a thing, wants to tell it to his brethren. He does not 
care if the brother knows it already. He goes and tells 
itto him again. And so, when the truth of Christ’s 
Gospel shall come so home to each and every one of us 
that all men shall be filled with the glad intelligence 
and tell the story of how men are living in the freedom 
of their heavenly Fafher, it shall not be needful to have 
a revival of religion. Let us anticipate that time to- 
night, and on the two following Sunday nights. Let us 
go about telling each other that which we do believe 
thoroughly. It seenis to me to be all crowded together 
in those words of David: ‘‘ Like asa father pitieth his 
children, even so the Lord pitieth them that fear him.” 
I cannot forget the associations of this venerable 
hall, and the way in which, in the old days, men have 
stood here who have been great among the orators of the 
country, and have addressed their fellow-citizens, and, 
stretching abroad their arms, have said, ‘‘ Fellow- 
citizens,” and then told them what they had to declare. 
I look around upon you, and I can address you to-night 
by a title far nobler than fellow-citizens. You are 
fellow-men and fellow-women. You have a common 
Creator with me, and therefore I dare to address you 
to-night as fellow-children of Almighty God. I want 
to speak to you to-night in these few words as if brother 
was speaking to brother, as man speaking to man, with 
the consciousness that we are all children of a common 
Father. For everything in religion finally comes home 
to that, that God is the head of the great house in which 


we are living. David had that in mind when he wrote 
this very psalm. 

All through the Bible we find “evidences of the rela‘ 
tionship which God sustains to all of us. Men ran- 
sack the Bible for texts that can best bear out their 
dogmas and belfefs. He is called throughout the 
Bible by different names; sometimes he {s called Lord, 
sometimes King, and sometimes he is called Master, and 
all of these are great words and have great meaning, but 
when the Bible tries to get hold of the best and richest 
word by which to describe God in his relationship to 
humankind it speaks of him as Father ; and that defini- 
tion, to my mind, goes before any other. It seems to 
me one of the reasons why the Christian religion 
has spread so marvelously throughout the world and 
over the earth {s that it presents the relationship in which 
God stands to his people as that of a father to his chil- 
dren. There is no land in all the world where that rela- 
tionship does not exist, and is not recognized as the most 
sacred relationship that can exist between two human 
creatures. You may travel down to the south, and 
under the burning sun of the tropics you find a father’s 
love. You may travel up tothe north pole, and there 
you find it ; and just so far as and wherever population 
reaches, you find a father’s love, and precisely the same 
thing. Everywhere throughout the world there is this 
great common sign of humanity. There isa common 
language in which the human soul ever speaks and de- 
clares that the sacredest relationship {s fatherhood, that 
relationship which a father holds to his child. Just see 
what that relationship means. That dependence means 

one life being backed by another life, and qulte indis. 
criminate and indifferent to the moral condition of the 
one whom he loves. That seems to be the idea. “Do 
you love your bad children worse or less than you love 
your good children ? Do you love them with a differ. 
jent sort of love? No, you do not, but very often it 
seems ag. if a father or mother ‘yearned toward the one 


is spoken of {t means that this love takes no notice of 
what the child has done or isin his character, but simply 
loves because he has been cradled in his arms in infancy, 
and remembers all the hopes and aspirations that have 
gathered round that child’s love. It seems to me to 
mean so much when {t says that God isthe Father, and 
that is what it means. Underneath his approbation or 
disapprobation, underneath his approval or disapproval, 
there is great patience, indestructible love for us, 
because we are his children, whether the best or the 
worst of us; those who are living the most upright 
lives as well as those the most profligate, are all 
Christ’s children. You will remember the parable of 
the prodigal son, which I have just read, going and 
leaving his father’s care, and outraging his father’s love, 
and yet that father’s love was so indestructible that he 
was ready to receive him home. You may go into the 
most horrible. places that this city can show, and you 
cannot outgrow it or leave it. His love pursues you. 
And that is the thing that is going to bring you back, 
if you are ever going to be brought back. So God calls 
himself by that great name of Father, and puts his life 
behind every other life, and would give it something of 
the opportunity that belongs to the children. Look at 
the children playing in the street; look at them with 
their easy and careless faces. What does it mean? It 
means that a father’s love stands behind them ; and some- 
thing like that may come into our souls. | 
Now, I don’t believe that a soul ever goes through life 
without resenting, at some time or other, pity. You may 
say, Give me what help you may, but, above all 
things, don’t pity me. When a man is down and he 
sees friends come about him with their lips open, he 
wonders what they are going to say, and he feels like 
picking himself together and saying, Don’t pity me, 
whatever you do. Men scorn pity because pity is so 
apt to be scornful. Pity isa sort of mirror into which 
we look, and then it is a feeling that we all resent, 
partly because it is so useless to us, and partly because 
we hear people who say, I pity you, and then leave us 


action. No man resents pity as pity. At any rate, 
there are multitudes of people who resent the pity of 


child never resented the pity of its father. It is the 
intertwining of the lives that makes pity. The child 
comes to the father and says, Father, pity me. David 
says that is just like the pity of God. God pities you 
with a pity that has no particle of scorn init. Many 
and many & man, who has resented the pity of his 


by you, nas gone into his closet and said, O God, pity 
me! I will not accept any pity except thine, for thy pity 
is full of love, and full of understanding, and full of 
the wish to help, and, O God, pity me with that love 
and pity which shall be the salvation of my soul! You 
know it in your own soul, you know it in your own 
family, you know it among your children. You take 
pity on them. The father has the right to give pity 
when it will be taken from nobody else, and when no- 
body else has the right to give it. Yet [ almost hesitate 


that is most rebellious and profligate. When fatherhood 


in the gutter because their pity does not go forth into _ 


their fellow-men. We say that God had pity. The . 


fellow-men, who has said to them, I will not be pitied 
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to ask them to te)l their notfons with rezard to God 
from the way {in which thelr owa familles are living. 
I> they really want me to talk to them in this way ? 
Do they want me to have them understand that God Is 
to them just what they are to their children? Do they 
want me to goto them and say, You ought to be to 
your children just what God isto you? Where is the 
father that is willing to have his children draw their 
idea of God from their knowledge and experience of 
him ? Here is a poor little child lying on his death-bed. 
He has lived the hardest sort of a life. His father and 
mother had beaten and abused him, and there was an 
entire absence of that fatherly feeling that Is spoken cf. 
The ductor comes to him and says, My child, you are 
going todle. The child says, What does that mean? 
The doctor says, You are going to heaven. The child 
looks in the doctor's face and says, Will God beat me ? 
Was there ever anything more pathetic than that? 
Will God beat me ? That was the only thing he knew 
of gciag toanybody. His life had been so absolutely 
wretched that he could not form any otheridea. He 
had been s0 beaten that he could not conceive of any 
life to which he might look where he would not be 
beaten. There our parable fails, and it is impossible 
to picture out the condition cf sucha life. My friends, 
if your children are ever going to understand God, orto 
understand that great and helping Jove that lies all 
around us, and its encouragement and purport, the first 
picture of it must be In your own house ang in your 
own life. Picture fatherhood to your own children in 
such a way that, when told that God is their Father, 
they don’t shudder and hold back. Be to your children 
such a father that, when you say to them God is, in 
his perfection, such a Father, they shall rejoice in and 
welcome and ask to see that Father who shall fully and 
completely exprers to them that which thelr earthly 
father demonstrated to them in their homes, and tried 
to express to them with his poor human life. Then we 
have this picture which we want to get deep Into our 
souls. 

A jewel lies about the street, knocked and kicked 
about everywhere; men don’t wear it about their 
necks until by and by, till at last it is set In some 
precious fretting, When a man puts himself into 
the setting of the pity of God, then it is that the 
jewel «f his life is placed in the setting that brings 
forth all fisrichness. A sword is not really a weapon, 
but is an absolutely useless thing till a: hero takes it in 
his hand and goes forth to battle. When a man puts 
himself inte the love of God he takes that life and says, 
O God, receive it and use it. Then It is like a dagger 
or atword, because it is put into the hands of a great 
soldier. Then it is like a dagger kaowlng its own use- 
lessness until it is put Into the hand of a man who can 
use it, to do strong battle with and conquer with it. 
Such {s the life of a man who has put himself into the 
very grasp of the love of God. It seems to me that there 
are three things that God pitles in a human creature, 
That means you and me, and every one of us. It be- 
longs to every soul, every man and woman here. The 
first thing that he pities you and me for {s that we fall 
so far short of what he meant usto be. You don’t pity 
any s‘ar that shines with all the brilllancy it wae intend- 
ed to shine with. You do not pity any flower that puts 
forth all the brilllancy of color which that particular 
kind wasmeanttohave. But everything that falle short 


of ita fulland true life you pity. You pity the stunted 


tree. You who have lived in tropical regions and south- 
ern climates and have seen the palm tree In all its maj. 
esty, and then have gone into the northern climate and 
seen their stunted growth, you pity that tree and wish 
with all your hearts that you could take {t and putit lato 
the other climate, in the region where it belongs, where 
it could get the sunshine it hungers for, where it could 
get the warm'h it was made for. I don’t pity the man 
who lives through all! his life to au old age, and {s sur- 
rounded with the respect of all his fellow citizens, and 
st last les down and dies. I hsve no pity for thet man. 
But the boy who cies with his powers just putting them- 
selves cut, who lies down and his vitalsepark is drawa 
from him, I cannot help fee'!ing some sort of pity for. 
That life has not fulfilled {ts destiny. If every man 
l'ved out the fullness of his life, l don’t think there would 
be anything like pity io the heart of God, but whea God 
looks and sees that every man who lives falls far short 
of his ideal that every man was meant to be, then the 
heart of God Almighty goes out in pity for that l!fe. 
What glimpses we get of the greatness that is in us 
that does not come into action! Are you not amazed, 
not by secing how few great men there are, but how 
many of them? I wonder at the herotsm that is so 
common. People say that heroes are very rare. I think 
that heroes are plentiful. A* least, that there are heroic 
moments in the lives of every one of us. Do you read 
the papers ? You never tee an account of an accident 
or calamity that you do not hear of some man who be- 
haves like a hero, who, if he were only one man, would 
sit upon a pedestal where his daring must come to the 
attention of everybody. Where is the burning housein 
which a child cries out in agony that some one does not 


rusb through the flame and rescue and save the precfous 
life ? Where is the crashing train that is going into 
impending ruin on some dark and tempestuous night, 
with its precious souls on board, that the engineer, 
standing at his post, does not resch down, catch hold of 
the handle, and graspit unto the very death? I tell you 
heroes are not so rare. Whodoubts that, if the trumpet 
of war should blow again over our country, as it has been 
heard before, that the heroes are as plentiful to-day as 
they were in those days when the boys out of the schoo! 
craved:for a sword, and demanded the rigbt to go forth 
and fight for their country ? Wao can stand still in this 
hall, this cradle of liberty, and think of the men who 
laid their lives down, at the very beginning of the gov- 
ernment, for the very liberty we are enjoying to-day ? 
Who can refraia from honoring the herojsm that dared 
speak even in behalf of the oppressed and degraded ? 
Yes, heroism is common enough. But the awful thing 
is this, that a man will fall back from the moment of 
his herolsma, and do some mean, wretched, and degrad- 
ing thing ; do something that, if it were publicly known, 
would mark him asa poor craven, a hypocrite, and a 
coward. Iam struck by this, and I am sure that you 
must have been at the way in which men think of their 
common life, and are not willing to think of the grand 
moments of their lives. Let me dare to remem'er, let 
you dare to remember, that some day you did a great, 
heroic thing; a man meets you and says, Are you the 
man that did that? Yes, sir. You have to tell the 
story. What does that mean? And you gay, 04, that 
was the exception; that was the bursting forth of a 
volcano, the flash of a comet across my sky. This is 
my real life. Now, there is the blunder. The noblest 
thing you ever did, the noblest emotion you ever felt, 
the deepest, tenderest, most self-eacrificing act of your 
life—that is your true self, and not the baser life {nto 
which you have fallen. 

How do we know that? Throngh Jesus Christ, who 
Ilved upon this earth a man. He had my humeulty 
and yours{in him. He showed us what man was, as the 
full palm tree in the tropics shows what the real one 
should be when compared with the stunted one that you 
find in your conservatories. When I want to know 
what a man is, where shali I go? Shall I goto you with 
your cramped life, or shall I go to myself with all the 
base passions that I know are in me? No, I will go to 
Jesus Christ, the man who walked through human life 
and did everything that was appolated for him to do 
without a single flaw or failure ; and in him I see a man 
who opened his arms, stretched out his handg, and sald, 
You ought to be men, just like mo, and he sald. I go to 
my Father. He abilesin me, andIinhim. What did 
he mean by that? Do you ever read the Gospel so that 
you see the Lord Jesus Christ there? I think that peo- 
ple read their Bibles in such a stupid way that they 
cannot see Jesus Christ there. 

From the midst of the New Testament pages there 
should stand out 8 man who shouid be for us a very 
pattern, a man divine in all perfection. Have you ever 
scen Christ in those pages? If you have not, you have 
not read your Bible, you have not read the New Teata- 
ment, aright. If you had, you would have seen him 
who walked about among men as if he walked among 
the stars. He saw the best in every one of them, and 
they revealed themselves to him. Do.-you suppose that 
John and Peter were different sort of men from the men 
we have to-day ? No. But Jesus saw the richness in 
them. Jesus saw that John and Peter and Andrew and 
all the rest of them were capable of leading divine lives, 
so he beckoned to them, and he sald, Follow me, and 
they followed him, and great deeds followed them, and 
the divinity csme out in them, and they shine in the 
great Gospel history like stars in the firmament. Jesus 
walked through the streets of Jerusalem and saw the 
children. Ho looked beneath the dirt, the selfish 
passions, and the sins, and saw the image of their 
Father implanted upon thelr faces. D» you think 
it was so io the streets of Jerusalem only, one of 
the most wicked places in the whnle world? Do you 
think that Jesus Christ does not go through the streets 
of Boston and see behind the vilest, the most dissipated, 
the most brutalized, the greatest reprobate, the image 
of his heavenly Father? And what he is trying todo Is 
to make theze people feel just as he feels ; not to put 
into them something that is not there, but to call out 
that which is in them. 

Men are preached to that they are more wicked than 
they are—that they must not set so high worth upon hu- 
manity. I tell you we want another kind of preaching 
along with that. There {sin every man something greater 
than he has begun to dream of. Men are nobler than they 
think themselves. When a man gives himself in consecra- 
tion to Jesus Christ, then that nobility comes forth until 
he shines like a star. Gohome and believe in yourselves 
more. Go home and break through the crust of you, 
despair. Gohome and ask Christ to let you see yourself 
as he sees you, all stained with sin, but the divine io 
you all the tlme. I remember of saying once that when 
the piigrims were baptiz2d ia Jordan, that they might 
put away thelr sins, each one wore a pure white robe, 
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and after they came out of the water the robo was kept 
until his burial day, and when at last he died he was 
buried in that robe. Then he came to his juizgment day, 
and when he wore that robe he was baptized in tn the 
Jordan, he recognized it, and {n his coffin he bore testi- 
mony to the life he had been Ilving, and came back to 
the judgment of his own ideal. If you are cowardly, 
impure, and deceitful, God pities you; God plties you 
because you have fallen so far short of that which 
he meant you to be, and which he has never forgot- 
ten. It seems to me that God pltles men for their 
sorrows and troubles. Oh! sometimes we say that 
God knows and he does not really pity us, for he sees 
to the end, and understands that our troubles are to 
be the means of our grace, so he doesn’t pity us. And 
sometimes God comes to see that if he trains his children 
without a single pang, it would not be well. You see 
that your children have to suffer, but do you pity them 
any the less? Jesus knows what itis to suffer. The 
Man of men was the Man of sorrows, too. There 1s no 
suffering that you have, whether men see it or not, 
whether men are smiting or not, I see him standing up 
among the poor people pitying them with all his soul. 
I see him halt and hes{tate, and paln comes {nto his face 
as he meets the funeral procession. I ses him by the 
thief on the other cross and p!tying him with all his soul. 

Is there no hope for you, UO my brother, sister, 
in the knowledge that there is in the heart of God 
an ache because of that ache of yours; that Christ 
pities you; that God pitles you for your suffering ? 
No matter that he does see that by patient bearing 
of that pain, by the herofc confidence that comes of 
trust in him, he knows that some day you may tread 
it under foot, he pities you all the same. Infinite love 
can never exhaust it. Man is carried through Iife, 
through such valleys and over such mountains of suf- 
fering, until at last bis strength is exhausted by his 
suffering, and God takes him into the home where there 
shall be no more suffering. He will be helped through 
his suffering and pitied by One who has a right -to pity 
—One who knows what suffering is. Hea pitles us most 
of all because of our actual, positive sin. And human 
ralsery does not come to its culm{nation untli man sins. 
A man comes to me and says, I am in the deepest of 
pain. No mancan be more miserable than I am. I 
say to him, My friend, have you got yourself to 
blame for it? have you done wrong? bave you 
sinned ? He says, No, no; I am not to blame. I 
have not done wrong. It has come to me without 
any faultof mine. Then I say to him, You sre not the 
most miserable man on the face of the earth ; you have 
not begun to touch the real depth of misery until self- 
reproach comes in and takes possession of your life So 
God has infinite pity for the soul that has sinned. Just 
think of it. Here isa man standing by the window of 
some house, He secs asick man go by, Carried to the 
coctor’s by some fa h-ror parent. He sees a staggering 
man go by with acrippled !{mb that {s going to be his al] 
his life, and he says, Poorman! He sees a poor, bowed 
form of a discouraged man, a man who has nothing the 
matter with his body, a man with no spocifal pains, but 
whose life has been beaten dc wn. Does he pity that 
man? That man knows himself to be a disgraced man. 
He knows that on his soul there Iles guilt which fs 
going to make him disgraced, and he envies those who 
go-by with’simple miseries. Simple misery is nothing 
compared with s{n to make a man miserable. 

Look at Jesus standing before Pilate. Did Pilate pity 
Jesus? Did Jesus pity Pilate ? Yes, with all his heart, 
because he saw in Pilate that meinness that makes 
earth miserable. Look at the slave beaten by his 
mastey, and then read the pages of ‘‘ Urcie Tom's 
Cabln.” While he was belong beaten by his master the 
tlave cried out for pity, but really was pltying the 
See the martyr burnt at the stake. 
Is it the executioner who has pity, or the martyr who 
pities the other? Ah! I think the way God escapes 
from hating his wicked children {s that he p!ties them 
so that he cannot hate them. Hlsown soul is filled with 
love. Nothing can he really successful and help forward 
except justice and truth be carricd into all our relation- 
ship with one another. I must be a true, brave, just 
man before I can hope to be a nappy one, and the com- 
munity has got to have justice and righteousness in its 
heart before it can be the happy community for which 
we wish. We look forward to the changes that are 
coming, and we see them in the distance, and the good 
of those changes can only come when those who seek 
them are consecrated to justice and righteousness, and in 
seeking them will do injustice to no man. 

There are three things for which God pities man. 
First, because he has failed in so much ; second, because 
he has so much of wretchedness and sickness and mis- 
ery ; third, because he is a sinner. David says, Like 
as a father piticth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear him. Does he mean God only pities good 
people? Surely not. God pitles everybody. How will 
it be when the sun rises on our city to-morrow? When 
in the east, will it get into the windows of every house 
in thig town? No, but every wladow that is turned 
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towsrd the east, so that the sun shall have nothing to 
binder it, every window that has invited the sunlight 
and is open to recelve it, that sunlight shall come in 
without a doubt. W#HIl Christ help every soul of you? 
Will he redeem you all and help you out of sin? He 
will if you give yourself to him, but he cannot if 
you do not give yourself to h!m. It seems to me that 
every soul cannot fal! to understand this. I[ talk 
about the movements of the planets, and I know I 
am talking in a poor and in an imperfect language, 
but I ssy God loves me, and I know that {s true. 
I say Christ saves me if I wil] be saved, and tbat 
is the one thing that I am absolutely sure of if I go 
back to him l{ko that prod{igal son to his father, re- 
pentant. Man bows down in panitence and saya, O 
Christ, forgive me, and prays that prayer that millfors 
have prayed—and would to God that somecf you may 
go home and pray to-night to God for forgiveness, and 
say, I will not leave until thou hast forgiven me and 
taken my sins away. Then that becomes a very temple 
for God to enter Into, and, lo! God comes and glorifies 
all his life. You cannot begin to {magine the magnilfi- 
cence of the human soul. The soul never begins to 
know its greatness unt{l Christ comes In and claims it 
for his own, fi'ls !t with high desires, and makes It the 
temple of the Holy Ghost. He will do that for the souls 
of every one of you {fyou willlethim. There {s nothing 
in the world for you to do except praying and letting 
go of the sins to which you have been clinging, and 
praying God to enter {nto your life. 


The ‘‘ Boston Herald” (from which we print the 
sermon) says that at the close of the sermon Dr. brooks 
went about among the people shaking bands and speak- 
ing to all who gave him the opportunity. ‘The sermon 
and manner of the preacher made a deep impression on 
all who were present. 

Announcements were made of two succeeding services 
to be held the two following Sunday evenings in the 
same place ; admission by card only. 


METHOD IN WORK. 


By Rev. Turopvore L. DD. 


- IVE me some practical hints about methods of 

church work,” wrote a young pastor just enter- 
ing hi: firet field of labor. The laborious pastor of tbe 
Brooklyn Presbyterjan Church sent at once a reply 
which he says he ‘‘ hopes may reach the eye of some 
other young men who are serving their apprenticeship 
to the noblest of callings.” 

He says: ‘All that I knew about church work I 
have learned by forty years of experience, and not from 
books or seminary lectures ; although it would be a cap 
ital idea for all our theological seminaries to invite some 
successful pastors to talk to thelr students about the best 
methods cf constructing and driving church machinery. 
In the pulpit is only half; out of the pulpit lies an 
equslly important half. 

‘1. The first thiog for you, my young brother, Is to 
be an untiring worker yourself. If you area drone, 
you will have a church of drones—like pastor, like peo. 
ple. It is your business to be always at the head—not 
as a tug to haul along a flotilla of inert barges, but as a 
leader, to direct and to flash back your inspiration 
through your whole following. Swing your whole 
being into your work; and pray God that you may 
have two gifts—concentration and continuance. Don’t 
be too bookish, except over the one Book. Large libra- 
ries and piles of reviews may prove a snare ; they will 
be, if they rob your people of the time that ought to be 
spent in personal contact with them in their own houses, 
or elsewhere. Never let a day pass without visiting 
some one or more of your families; and when there, 
not only learn all you can about them, and do them all 
the spiritual good you can, but also talk up your church 
work, giving them to understand that you expect their 
help. General appeals from the pulpit amount to but 
little ; if you want your man, go for him. 

“2 > While you mind your own work I{ncessantly, 
do not try to do anybody else’s work. or to meddle with 
it unnecessarily. My own custom has been to devote 
myself to the duties of the pulpit and the pastorate, 
with the counsel and co-operation of my board of elders ; 
but I have left the oversight of the finances to the board 
of trustees, the provision for the poor to the board of 

deacons and to the Woman’s Benevolent Society, the 
management of the Sabbath-school to {ts superintendent 
and teachers, the arrangement for our musical services 
to the ‘music committee,’ and the operations of the 
various missions and benevolent societies to the contro! 
of thelr respective officers. Too many hands ‘on the 
wheel’ are apt co run the vessel aground. It is tho 
province of the pastor to suvervise the entire work of 
his church, but never to reJieve avy officer or member 
from his or her entire responsibility. If you want first- 
class workmen, you must let them learn their business 
by experience, even at the cost of some failures. As 
soon offer to eat another man’s dinner for him as to 


offer or attempt to do his appointed work. , 


‘*3. This same principle sppiles to the management 
of that very vital department of your church life, 
your prayer-meetings. If your church {s exceedingly 
sma!l and scant of timber, you may be compelled fora 
while to assume the conduct of the weekly devotional 
gatherings. But just as soon ss you have even a few 
persons competent to lead a meeting, give them the helm. 

‘‘The temptation with a miaister is to absorb the 
meeting, and to deliver a sermonette to the congregation. 
A distinguished preacher complained, some time ago, 
that his prayer-meetings had lost their fire, and but few 
of his members took part In the exercises ; he did not 
seem to discover that he was himself the anaconda who 
had swallowed the meeting bodily by a long harangue 
every week. Of all spiritual things, nothing grows 
more by ¢zercise than prayer, and the meeting for 
praycr. The custom fn my ownchurch 1s for the elders 
to conduct the Friday evening services in a)phabetical 
order. The topic for the evening (except on the first 
evening of each month, which 1s exclusively a lively 
monthly service for missions) is chosen by the leader, 
and announced from the pulpit on the previous Sabbath. 
Then, after the leader opens the service, it 1s committed 
to the company who are present. Every one or any one 
who destres to do so can participate ; I frequently take 
part, but under the ‘five minutes’ rule. The method 
of throwing the meeting open to all insures a wider 
freedom, more variety, a more family-like character to 
the meeting ; above all, the service is more honest, and 
develops the spiritual gifts and graces of individuals. 
What right has a leader to call on a man to pray, when 
he does not know that the brother has any prayer in 
his heart? Whv need any one be called on if he has a 
petition for the King ? How ridiculous it would be ast 
a dinner party to request any guest to ‘offer a few re- 
marks’! You will find it better to risk an occasional 


When any of your members fall off {n their interest, or 
grow upprofitably tedious, use a little tact, and chide 
them courtecusly. If you make your people love you, 
they will bear anything from you; if you do not—well, 
the sooner your pulpit is vacant the better. 

‘‘4. The problem of how to interest and hold the 
young people, and how to develop young converts, has 
led to the organization of societles of ‘ Christian En- 
deavor.’ They are aimirable agencies; but long before 
any such ‘endeavors’ were set on foot, we organ!zed a 
‘Young People’s Association,’ which, for quarter of a 
century, has been as fruitful as a Bartlett pear tree. 
This week its Monday evening meeting was crowded, 
and within the last ten days it nas raised $1,500 to main- 
tain its own missfon schoo] during the coming year. 
Tbe Assoclation has a devotional committee, which has 
the oversight of the weekly prayer service, selects the 
house in which it shall be held (usually the largest that 
can be got), selects the topics and the leaders, and has 
charge of the devotional department. A committee on 
entertainments makes all the arrangements for the 
monthly ‘ social’ gatherings, with their various lectures, 
readings, musical programmes, etc. There are also a 
visiting committee, a tract committee, a temperance 
committee, a flower committee—to furnish flowers for 
the Lord’s house every Sabbath, and to send them to some 
tick persons every Sabbath evening—and a committee 
on mission-school work. About 2500 young persons 
have been enrolled in this Association, and trained fur 
Christian activities ; a dozan of them have entered the 
ministry. I have never found that their monthly social 
entertaloments ({n some of which there {s an indulgence 
of hearty, honest laughter) impair, in the least degree, 
the spiritua) earnestness and sou!-saving zeal of the As 
sociation. My pcople never get any chance to laugh 
during the Sabbath services, and a little wholesome 
mirth in a social gathering, occasionally, is rather 
strengthening. Remember, my young brother, that the 
most intensely earnest, soul-awakening preachers—like 
McCheyne, Summerfield, Lyman Beecher, Spurgeon, 
Hall, and Moody—are, or were, all men of mirthful 
temperament when it was the ‘time to laugh’ Bu: 
when God’s work {s to be done, I et.treat you, let there be 
no 

Get as much machinery organiz din your cou 
gregaifon as you have spiritual steam to drive, but not 
one wheel more. When a new member enters the 
church, set him, or her, to work somewhere or at some- 
thing. Eacourage the timid; whip up the sluggards. 
Give your people strong tonics every Sunday, and keep 
the light of eternity playing on their countezances. 
ou the lookout for the Holy Sptrit’s comings, and do 
your own revival work and reap your. own harvests. 
Have a live temperance soclety (non-political) fa your 
church, as much as a Sabbath-school. Never whins 
about your ‘trials ;’ never cheapen your pulpit by put- 
ting everybody and everything in it; never get falnt. 
hearted ; never distrust your Master ; and when you 
have spent forty years in the sweetest, holiest, bapplest 
work on this sin cureed earth, you will not feel like 
changing places with anybody short of an archangel.” 


—[{Homiletic Magazine, 
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SATURDAY EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS 
FOR THE POOR. 
By L.:L. R 


HE following account of an aitemnt, which has 
been successful during the last two winters, both 
in sitractiog the class for which the entertainments are 
intended, and also {a clearing a small «um for cbaritable 
purposeg (after al] excenses were paid), may be of inter- 
est to those who desire to help their poorcr neflzhbors in 
this matter, tut are Ceterred by the fesr.of heavy ex- 
penses,and great d flicultis 

The first step toward these “ Saturday Socla’s” was 
taken In September, 1883, whens large central school- 
room, holding about three bundred nersons, waa hired 
for the winter, at a charge of five shillings for every 
Saturday evening, from balf pasi scven till ten o'clock, 
and ten shillings for gas durieg the season. 

Tt was proposad to carry out these weekly ent. rta‘n- 
ments for six months, beuvinning with October and end- 
ing with March; thus to provide amusement for all the 
dark evenings, tut to avoid interfering with cricket 
clubs and cther recreations sultable to the summer. 

A class-room, opening into the central school-room, 
was found to be very sultadle for tea, coffee, and other 
refreshments, which are provided by the proprietor of a 
neighboring ‘‘ Brilish Workman,” at. very moderate 
prices, during the whole eventnz. A bright fire, with 
seats near !t, and a large table, cc vered. with tho papers 
of the week, contribute a sense of comfort to this side 
room, where any one who wishe: to do s9 can spend the 


disturbing moth in the candle of public devotion than it '| 
ie to surround the candle with a screen of restrictions. § vocal and {instrumental music, short readings, recita- 


| evening in reading these newspapers, which are kindly 
leat by various friends, and culy returned to them on 
Monday morning, being piaced under the charge of one 
of the committee-men. 

The entertainment in the central room, c yns!sting of 


tions, ete, is presided over by a chairman, often a 
clergyman or minister, somet!mes a leading layman. It 
begins at elght o’clock and corcludes at ten, with an 
evening hymn, fn which the whole audience are invited 
to join; after which they disperse quletly, while tke 
National Anthem {!s performed. 

There {s an interval of fifteen m'nutes, at nine o'clock, 
durlog which most of the audlence troop Into the class- 
room, take some refreshment, }ook at the papers, and 
talk to their friends. The scund of a hand-bell recalls 
them when the music {s about to bezin again; but this 
little break is much to the taste of the many Jads and 
young men who frequent the pisce, and gives a pleasant 
opportunity to the rich snd poor to make acquaintarce. 

Perhaps few sxmonget us are aware how strongly 
attractive to the poor is really sood mu3fe. From the 
first, ascrupulously hizh tone has been kept up In these 
entertainments, both as regards the music and the read- 
ings; and although everything that wholesomely 
amusing is welcomed, nothiog in the slightest degree 
coarse or low is s!lowed. 

Each programme fs supervised by a lady; and thus 
nothing that could cffend a refired taste is suffered to 
form part of the entertainmert. - Rirely indeed, how- 
ever, Las it been found necessary to exo:c!se this censor- 
ship; the mere fact of euch a supervision being. well 
known {fs usually quite sufficient to Insure a high tone 
throughout. P.obably the secret of the snecess of these 
evenings lies in the fact that many choirs, both of church 
and chapel, each conir!bute one or more entertainments 
during the season, thus constantly supplying the neces- 
sary variety of performers, and keeping up a friendly 
rivalry as to the quality of the entertainment provided. 

The whole grrangements are made by a committee of 
about a dezen workingmen, with one or two gentlemen 
and a lady who is certainly fortunste in having among 
her friends a consicerab’e number of talented smateurs 
always ready to give thelr assistance in case of need. 

The ordinary charge for 4 se-t {s one penny or twe- 
pence ; a few seats on one side being reserved for these 
who choore to psy sixpence 
the entrance to the side room, wih sats by a cheerful 
fire, and an abundant aupply of re vepapers : and as 
money {fs not the primary object, one side«f the rocm 4a 
entirely devoted to penny seais, to insure to the poorest 
who choose to be punctus!, a front seat for a peony. 
This privilege {s much apprecla‘ed hy several poor old 
men, who, being ‘‘dull of hearing,’”’ would not other- 


is good to see. 

Notwithstanding these low prices, the sum cf thirty- 
six pounds was taken at the doors last season, the num- 
ber of those who attended exceeding s{x thousand. 

Theo average cost cf each enter'alnment may be given 
as thirteen shillings and fourpence, including the hire 
of a plano, cost of firing, and a smal! payment to the 
caretaker of the schools. 

Thus there surplus charitable fund (after pay- 
ing all expenses for twenty-seven entertainments) of 
eleven pounds at the end of the first season, and of 
eighteen pounds after the second series, 


It has neyer been found necessary to secure the at- 


Ti charges irclude 


wise so fully enjoy their even!ng, and their quiet delight 
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tendance of the police, although a large proportion of 
the audience consists of workmen and lads. 

The presence of ladies, who are known to take some 
trouble in arranging these entertainments, arouses the 
latent chivalry in these rough men, and any attempt at 
disturbance is quickly quelled by a few qulet words. 
As a proof of the refining effects of these evenings, it 
may be mentioned that not once duriog the two seasons 
has any rude or objectionable expression reached the 
ears of the lady who makes it her business to move 
quietly among the audience at intervals during the 
evening, so as to keep order by her presence and in- 
fluence. 

It is, no doubt, a sort of revelation to many of the 
company to find that they can thoroughly enjoy an 
evening’s amusement in the company of ladies, and 
without any “drink,” or low jokes or other bad lan- 
guage. Butsurely such a discovery must tend to elevate 
temperance, purity, and culture in their minds, and to 
_ead them, insensibly perhaps, in the first steps toward 
still higher good. 

Direct addresses on the subject of religion, or even on 
that of temperance, do not form a part of these even- 
ings, yet the whole moral atmosphere is that of Chris- 
tian refinement, and the reverence with waich the 
audience stand up and join in the closing hymn is a 
proof that religious influence is not absent. 

It is an abundant reward to those who arrange these 
socia) evenings to observe the bright faces and hearty 
enjoyment of the poor people who attend them. Week 
after week the same happy faces may be seen there, 
enjoying the one bright spot in their week days, toa 
degree which may be incomprehensible to those whose 
ordinary life is surrounded with comfort. 

There are the parents, to whom it is delightful to see 
‘‘Our Johnnie” standing among the other choir-boys 
on the platform, being ‘‘encored,” and perhaps dis- 
tinguishing himself in a solo; the old people, who 
regularly creep in to hear the music and enjoy the 
warmth ; the little lads, who rush into the side room to 
get the first peep at the illustrated papers; and the 
multitude of toiling folk, who have little that is bright 
in their daily lives, and who come thankfully to enjoy 
so pleasant an evening at so small a cost.—[ The Quiver. 


A WORK FOR BOYS. 


HE Young Men’s Institute on the Bowery is filling 
its niche. The boys who have joined it belong to 
that immense class who have no physical needs and feel 
no special moral needs. Neither our charities nor our 
churches would reach them. The Institute takes hold 
of them on the side of their social needs, and afterward 
rounds out its work as best it can. The building, a 
very fine one, four stories high, was completed a year 
ago, at an expense of $150,000. The chief features are 
a splendid gymnasium, a reading-room, a social room, 
and a beautiful little hall for entertainments. The two 
upper stories are devoted to class-rooms for night schools. 
Over three hundred boys, most of them between seven- 
teen and twenty, have joined the organization. They 
pay from four to seven dollars a year for their tickets. 
Practically, anybody is permitted to join, but the 
worst class of boys have not been attracted. The boys 
who really prefer the saloons and the pool-rooms go 
there ; what the Institute tries to do is to furnish a place 
of resort for those who do not soprefer. It makes no 
religious requirements, and has enrolled quite a number 
of Jewish boys among its membership. These Jews, by 
the way, come to the front in the debating club. A 
couple of prayer-meetings are held every week, but 
attendance is absolutely optional. On Sunday evenings 
the boys who gather around the plano {n the social room 
sing religious songs instead of the college glees sung on 
other nights. The entertainments in the hall are some- 
timesof ahigh order. They consist principally of concerts 
and illustrated lectures. There is one entertainment 
each week. Once a month the boys give the entertain- 
ment themselves. 
One evening the writer attended one of the boys’ 
entertainments, and was very much pleased with the 


_ general spirit of things. The programme was the 


ordinary one of a literary club, with the addition of 
nuts, raisins, and a few such games as ‘‘ ducking for 
apples.” Of course, this last part of the ‘‘ programme” 
was carried out in the social rooms after the more formal 
exercises were over. Most of the boys did not go home 
until ten o'clock, but remained in the rooms piaying 
games, talking, and singing. The writer got into con- 
versation with a young German-American whose face 
had attracted him, and saw the Institute from the 
boys’ point of view. His new acquaintance was 
an apprentice in a harness shop. He had j ined 
the Institute because he liked the fellows who were 
in it, and thought that the prices were extremely 
reasonable. He told the writer that he was not a 
smoker, but thought that in this respect he was in 
the minority. He thought, however, that very few of 
the boys in the club ‘‘drank,” and believed that 
the club itself was having an influence upon them. 
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With reference to what constituted ‘drinking,’ this 
German-American had partially the German idea. He 
said that he took a glass of beer occasionally, just as all 
his fathers had done before him; but he didn’t believe 
in freq renting saloons, and thought that the drinking of 
spirits was utterly ruinous. With regard to whisky- 
drinking his sentiment was even stronger than that of 
most American boys. He did not look upon it as a mat- 
ter which could be joked about. There was something 
very fine about his expression when he expressed his 
feeling upon this point. He spoke with mtch respect of 
their religious meetings, which he said be once in a 
while attended. It was very evident that the absence 
of preaching to the boys did not mean the absence of a 
waolesome moral influence. The fact that the boys are 
in sympathy with the management is of great promise. 
When this sympathy ex!sts, the supplying of socia} 
wants may easily be accompanied by good moral work. 


SOME RESULTS OF THE EVANGELISTIC 
WOKK IN PHILADELPHIA. 


ISAPPOINTMENT , contentment, enthusiasm ; a 

failure, a fair return, a grand success—these are 
the mixed feelings and opinions expressed about the 
work. Those who have worked hardest are best satis- 
fied. ‘Those who have worked least are the loudest 
grumblers. The movement was viewed by some with 
too much curiosity as an experiment and with too little 
piety as an opportunity, so that the following results 
have more than repald the efforts made. 

Perhaps the evangelistic meetings themselves, held 
during the week, were not generally large or enthusis- 
tic, but they have been followed by an increased attend- 
ance upon Sunday services. We hear frum all sides of 
unusual audiences, and of many strangers. 

The moral effect upon the great outside public of 
nearly all denominations thus engaged in such extensive 
union effort has b2en pronounced. Our dally press has 
acknowledged its power. Then our common Coristianity 
has been broadened and deepened in the hearts of the 
churches themselves, as sympathies flowed over de- 
nominational banks to merge in a freshet of prayer and 
work. 

Not the least gain has been the knowledge that non- 
attendants are willing to receive invitations, and in 
many cases to accept them, of attendance upon church. 
Outsiders are more accessible than the insiders had 
supposed. So tone and strength have been given to 
many workers inthe church. Lips are not as tightly 
sealed against speaking, nor ears as closely sealed 
against hearing. We all feel braced and lifted fora 
more aggressive work. 

In theater and armory some grand meetings have 
been held with overflowing numbers, while individuals 
and families have been added to our churches. About 
400 churches, with 2,000 visitors, faithfully canvassed 
the city. The general quality of the work can be pro- 
nounced excellent, with no deplorable reaction. 

J. R. D. 


MR. MOODY’S SCHOOL. 


N Saturday of this week Mr. Dwight L. Moody 
attains the age of fifty. It is proposed to mark this 
period in a long and wonderfully successful ministry by 
a Birthday Memorial Fund to be used as an endowment 
to supply the current expenses of the Northfield schools; 
and a committee, of which Mr. James Talcott, of this 
city (108 Franklin Street), is treasurer, have the matter 
in charge. The followlng isa brief sketch of the his- 
tory and work of the schools: ~ 
Mr. Moody’s schools in Northfield were started some 
seven years ago. Returning from his successful evan- 
gelical work abroad, and selecting as his permanent 
home the place of his birth, Northfield, Mass., his first 
thought was that his native place called for some effort 
on his part. Feeling the great disadvantage he had 
labored under all his life from a lack of early education, 
which he has only overcome by hard study in after 
years, he decided to organize a school for his nefzhbors. 
As this plan took shape, its dimensions grew. First he 
opened his own home for a few young ladies, and thus 
started his young ladies’ boarding-school. Next he 
erected a modest building across the way ; then East 
Hall was built at a cost of $30,000; next followed 
Frederick Marquand Hall, costing $60,000—the gift of 
Mr. D. W. McWilliams, residuary legatee of the Mar- 
quand estate. Next followed Stone Hall. A new library 
building is now in process of erection, to cost $20,000— 
the gift of Mr. James Talcott, of New York; and an 
additional dormitory, costing a like amount, the gift of 
D. M. Weston, of Boston. Two additional frame houses 
are being fitted up for dormitories. These facilities will 
afford accommodation for about three hundred young 
ladies. The school now numbers over two hundred 
pupils. 
Mount Hermon, the school for young men, is about two 
miles from Northfield. It is beautifully situated on the 
west bank of the Connecticut River, and consists of 
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four hundred acres, purchased at a cost of $12 500 
This school was started with a gift of $25,000 from Mr. 
Hiram Camp, of New Haven. It was opened in the 
old farm building, with the addition of a wooden build- 
ing for a recitation hall. Next four brick buildings 
were erected, and a large dining hall. But soon the 
school exceeded the proportions of these bulldiags, and 
Crossley Hall and a new dining hall were erected, with 
accommodations for over two hundred additional stu- 
dents, and with halls for chapel, library, museum, etc. 

Over five hundred young men and young women, 
representing a dozen different nationalities, are now 
being trained in these schools, in which a leading feat. 
ure of every course is the study of the Bible and prac- 
tical Christian work. Both schools are chartered, and 
are under the control of efficient Boards of Trustees and | 
Managers. Mr. Moody has an advisory supervision of 
them, and, when not engaged in evangelistic work, de- 
livers lectures on Bible study and practical Caristian 
work five times each week. His vacations, and any - 
leisure he may have from his active work elsew uere, are 
given to their management. He has expended nearly 
$500,000 in the purchase of grounds, erection of build- 
ings, and the equipment of the schools. This money has 
been received chiefly in gifts of large amounts from 
friends of Mr. Moody, which has been supplemented by 
smaller gifts from very many interested in his work. 
The school for ycung men {s designed not only to give 
the benefits of education to young men of moderate 
means, but to train young men for missionaries, evan- 
gelists, and Christian workers. It is not designed to 
supplant the Theological Sominary, or to turn out a lot 
of second class preachers, but the purpose is to send out 
each year a large number of young men well educated 
and thoroughly trained to do such Christian work as 
they may be fitted forand may be open to them. So, 
too, with the Young Ladies’ Seminary. It is designed 
not only to place within the reach of young ladies of 
mederate means a good education, but also to train 
them for missionaries, and useful Christian 
women. 


DR. WEBB ANSWERED. 


HE Rev. Dr. Webb, in an article in the ‘ Congre- 
gationalist” of last week, labors at considerable 
length to show that the expense of sending out the 
‘New Apostles’ Creed” was borne by the Rev. Dr. 
Alden, the Home Secretary of the American Board, and 
that some of the members of the Prudential Committee, 
when they have been abroad on missionary investiga- 
tions, have paid their own traveling expenses. This is 
all very well, and should be placed to the credit of those 
devoted men ; but this is a matter of very small moment 
compared with the great questions which are now agi- 
tating the Christian community in connection — the 
American Board. 

Why did not Dr. Webb defend, or attempt to defend, 
Dr. Alden in issuing a statement of belief intended to 
govern applicants for missionary work and labeling it 
‘The Apostles’ Creed”? One can hardly believe that 


an Officer of the Board could have been guilty of mutilat- 


ing a statement of belief that has been used and 
held sacred by the church for ages. This new 
apostles’ creed should have been labeled ‘‘ Dr. Alden’s 
Creed.” Among the several indiscreet things that the 
Home Secretary of the Board has done, this stands out 
with great prominence. Why did not Dr. Webb give 
the Christian public some light on the Hume question, 
and let us know when, if ever, the good Dr. Hume 
would be sent back ? The public care very little who of 
the officers pay their owa traveling expenses, neither do 
they care to discuss the questions pertaining to the dead 
heathen; but they have some interest in the live 
heathen, and will continue to sharply criticise the course 
of the Prudential Committee in that policy which holds 
back from missionary work young men or old men who 
are eager and anxious to preach the Gospel to the perish 
ing.—| Boston ‘Advertiser, January 28. 

[See editorial comment on another page.—Eps C. U.] 


GOOD EXAMPLE. 


ee Sabbath-School Missionary Society of the Fourteenth 
Street Presbyterian Church of this ~ adopted some 
twelve years ago the following creed : 
WE BELIEVE 
I, That every one should help others to the Gospel. 
II. That every one should help as much as he can. 
Ill. That every one should find this work of helping 


others very blessed and helpful to himself. 
80 we put : down as our rule that we will 
II. Conscientiously. According to our ability. 
Il. Joyfully. Because it proves a blessing 
this line. The omissions have steadily diminished. Last 
year, out of 8,666 possible offerings, there were 8,661 actual— 


aIVE I. Regularly. An offering at least every 
and privilege to us. 
exty ene outeston i the main room and four in the pri- 


Lorp’s Day. 
During | years the Society has been developing on 
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cent every Sabbath. Establish the principle, the increase 
‘will take care of itself. 

The total offering last year was over $1,100, in a school 
whose average attendance is about 225, and whose echolars 
are not from wealthy homes. Any other school in the land 
might establish the same principle if it would accept the 
game creed. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns ] 


NEW ENGLAND. | 

—An address signed by all the professors at Andover 
Sc: minary and recommending earnestly that there be no 
diminution in the gifts of the Seminary chapel in its annual 
contribution to the American Board was recently read to the 
students. Among other thirgs the address says: ‘‘ We 
cannot believe that it will be the final decision of the Board 
that a committee in Boston, not appointed by the churches 
nor responsfble to them, holding strictly private sessions, 
shall settle the theological fitness of men to eerve as missior- 
aries by a dogmatic standard which is not applied by or- 
daining councils, and without permitting in any case a 
resort by regular and long-established methods to the ad- 
_ Vice of the churches.”’ 

—Mr. Joseph Cook will begin his next season of Mon- 
day lectures in Tremont 'Temple, Boston; on February 
7. I these lectures he will set himself to answer the ques- 
tion: ‘* In what essentials does modern Christianity fail to 
follow Christ ?”’ 

—The twentieth year of the pastorate of the Rev. Dr. 
Alexander McKenzie over the Shepard Church of Cam- 
tridge, Mass., was completed on January 23, and a histor- 
ical sermon of great interest was preached to mark the 
anniversary. 

—The petition of the Dartmouth students that excuses 
from attending the Sunday morning exercises at the Congre- 
gational church be granted to those who attend the Unitarian 
service in the afternoon has been granted so far as relates 
_to students of Unitarian convictions or minors whose 
parents request it. President Bartlett assigns as one of the 
reasons for his action a desire ‘‘to cut off the remote pos- 
sibility of charging the college with intolerance in any direc- 
tion.”’ 

—About one hundred boys, averaging a little under six- 
teen years of age, attended the meeting of the boys’ branch 
of tte Connecticut Young Men’s Christian Association at 
Middletown on January 22. They represented the boys’ 
branches of Hartford, New Haven, Bristol, Meriden, 
Waterbury, and New Britain. The local papers say that 
the papers read by the boys and the general discussion of 
various topics, were bright, pertinent, and interesting. The 
name of the Association was changed from the ‘‘ Boys’ 
Branch ’’ to the *‘ Boys’ Department,’’ the reason arsigned 
by one of the young delegates being that the work of the 
boys’ branch is for the future, and that while a branch 
draws its life from the parent tree, this boys’ branch is 8 
feeder to its parent association. 

—A bequest of $10000 was left to the Warren Btreet 
Chapel of Boston by the will of the late J. Thomas. Vose. 

—The old church edifice on Chauncey Street, Boston, 
once ccecupied by the Union Congregational Church when 
Dr. Nehemiah Adams was its pastor, is to be torn down. 

—At the annual meeting of the City Missionary Society of 
Boston, on January 24, the annual report of the Secretary, 
the Rev. F. E. Clark, showed receipts for the year of nearly 
$22,000 ; twenty-three missionaries have been employed, who 
have made 50,837 visits to 13,182 families ; 345 persons have 
been induced to attend worship, 1,016 children gathered 
into the Sunday-school, 1,999 meetings held, and 584 persons 
assisted financially. 

—The principal address before the January meeting of the 
New England Chautaugua Association, held ‘in Boston 
January 27, was delivered by the Rey. Dr. J. T. Vuryea, on 
‘* The Practical Value of the Study of English Literature.’’ 

—The Rev. A. F. Shanffler, of this city, addreesed the 
Yale Young Men's Christian Association on January 24, on 
‘* The Evangelization of Our Cities.’’ The progress of the 
college association, by the way, is shown by the follow! g 
figures from a circular recently sent out : They number 231 ; 
203 have an active membership of 8,699; 87 report 93 Bible 
classes, with an average attendance of 1,688; 200 report 
31,420 young men in their colleges ; 157 report 9,956 young 
men members of evangelical churches ; 161 report 2,750 
students intending to enter the ministry ; 150 report 1,746 
conversions during the year, and 50 report 126 with foreign 
mission work in view. 

—At the annual] meeting of the old Congregational church 
at Braintree, Mass., a letter was read from Dr. H. M. Storrs, 
who recalled, among other things, his laboring for Mr. Fogg 
from an early dinner to a late sundown, hoeing rutabagas 
for six and one-fourth cents, and for Mr. Capen in the hay 
field, a full twelve horrs’ work for ninepence, or twelve and 
one-half cents ; that it was out of such earnings he gave the 
first whole dollar that went into the carpets on the aisles of 
the old church ; and he wasn’t hart by the giving. 

—The Old Colony Congregational Club held its annual 
meeting at Brockton, Mass., on January 25. The subject 
of discussion was, ‘‘ How Shall Church Members be Brought 
into More Active Service ?’’ 

—The Boston Congregational Club has 800 laymen and 100 
clergymen in its membership, and has 100 applicants for 
admission to membership. Elbridge Torrey has been elected 
Presidert. 

—The expense of the recent improvements upon the in- 
terior of the South Congregational Church at Concord, 
N. H., was $3,474.97, and the voluntary offerings of the at- 
tendants were $3,475.40. 

MIDDLE STATES, 

—At the winter meeting of the Manbattan 

,Asecelation held on Wednesday of iast week at the Church 


of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, the Rey. Dr. E. P. Ingersoll 
presided. The Rey. Dr. Storrs called the attention of the 
meeting to the matter of contribution to the American 
Board. Owing to the theological views held by some of the 
candidates for the missionary field, the Prudential Com- 
mittee had not seen its way clear to their appointment. 
This gave rise toa general discussion, which finally resulted 
in the appointment of a committee to take into considera- 
tion the subject and gain whatever light they can by con- 
ference with those who have given especial attention to the 
subject, and report to the Association at its next meeting. 
This committee has been appointed: The Rev. Drs. R. 8. 
Storrs, A. J. F. Bebrends, William M. Taylor, E.R. Inger- 
soll, and the Rev. 8. H. Virgin. The spring meeting will 
be held in the Broadway Tabernacle. 

—The Brooklyn Union for Christian Work resolved at a 
meeting held last week to take steps at once toward the 
erection of a building suitable for a permanent home for the 
Union. Ex-Mayor Low and other prominent friends of the 
society earnestly advocated immediate action in the matter. 

—The ladies of St. Luke’s Church (P E ) of Brooklyn 
who established the coffee stands at the bridge and ferries 
a few weeks ago are so well pleased with their work that 
they have resolved to become regularly incorporated as St. 
Luke's Coffee Society and Women’s Home. A cheap 
lodging-house for women is to be opened in Washington 
Street, near Concord. 

—The Rev. Dr. George F. Pentecost, pastor of the 
Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church of Brooklyn, 
announccd to his congregation Sunday that he had resolved 
to devote himseif exclusively to evangelical work, and ten- 
dered his resignation, to take effect on March 1. His first 
evangelical work will be in Cleveland. ~ 

—We are requested to state that for the accommodation 
of teachers and Bible students on the west side of this city 
a class has been formed for the study of the International 
Sunday-school lesson, to be held Wednesday evening in the 
Sixteenth Baptist Church (257 West Sixteenth Street). It 
will be conducted through the month of February’by the 
Rev. A F. Shanffler, D.D. 

—The American Institute of Christian Philosophy will be 
»addressed at its meeting on February 3 by Dr. A. Wilford 
Hall on ‘“‘ The Substantial Philosophy.’’ 

—The annual meeting of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of New York is to be held at Utica February 
17-20. The Rev. C. Cuthbert Hail, Brooklyn, Professor J. 
C. Little, D.D., Syracuse University, E. B. Monroe, New 
York, and Russell Sturgis, Jr., Boston, are some of the 
‘speakers. Ira D. Sankey, of Brooklyn, is to lead the singing. 

—A new Baptist church has been formally organized in 
this city. The congregation at present meet for worship at 
Miller’s Hall, Th'rd Avenue and Sixty-fourth Street, under 
the pastorate of the Rev. Dr. T. AK. Gessler. Recoguition 
services are to be held February 3. 

—The Harlem branch of the Young Men’s Christian Asso 
ciation of this city held its nineteenth anniversary on 
January 23 Meetings were held in the Trinity Methodist 
Church in East 118th Street and in the Second Reformed 
Church at Sixth Avenue and 123d Street. Dr. John Hall and 
George A. Warburton spoke at the latter meeting. 

—Resolutions were presented to the weekly meetings of 
the Methodist and Baptist ministers of Philadelphia last 
week condemning ballet-dancing in general, with particu’ar 


pany. 

—St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Newark, N. J., was conse 
crated last Sunday. 

—The First Baptist Church, Camden, N. J., has raised 
$3 500 toward extinguishing its $4,000 debt. 

—The. Rev. George W. Browne, the former rector of 8t. 
Peter’s Protestant Episcopal Church, at Salisbury, Md , 
who left the Protestant Episcopal Church and entered the 
Catholic Church.last November, has taken the preliminary 
steps for returning to the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

—The First Presbyterian Church of New York, which has 
existed for morethan one hundred years without any other 
musical instrnment in it than a precentor’s tuning-fork, has 
at last yielded to the demands of its younger members, and 
will purchase a $10,000 organ. 

WEST AND SOUTH. 

—Senator Evarts, in an address before the Baltimore 
Young Men’s Christian Association last week, said : * Our 
whole pclitical system was based upon the idea that the 
Government is for the people, and not the people for the 
Government, and the Government was given as little power 
as was possible for the welfare of the people. 
provided ‘so wisely that there should be no connection 
between, no union of, Church and State. But none of the 
bravest of her governors, none of her statesmen or philcso- 
phers, ever thought or meant by that secure partition that 
religion in the people should be disparaged or placed at a 
disadvantage. 
reservation for the people and for their good. Religion 
must flourish in the hearts, minds, and souls of the people. 
Government takes care of the national interests, leaving to 
conscience and manhood the’ reservation that the people 
should be free. Religion takes care of the people, and 
makes them freemen, faithful to God and society. So long 
as theee energies are not suppressed, the _— will be a 
glorious and free people.”’ 

—A split in the Congregational church at Yankton, 
Dakota, is reported to be threatened. Dr. Ward, the 
President of the College at Yankton, was at Des Molnes, 
and made an address, not favoring the ‘‘ New Departure,”’ 
but favoring the right of men to hold it without being ostre- 
cized therefor. He was told before he left the platform that 
for this speech he would find the conservative churches of 
New England closed against all appeals for aid to the col- 
lege which he represented. Since his return home the pas- 


been requested by the Trustees of the church to send in his 


reference to the performarces of the American Opera Com- 


Thus it was | 


By every consideration it was a line of. 


tor of the Congregational church, the Rev. C. F. Clapp, has | 


resignation, for reasons not connected with his theolcgicaj 
optnions, which are antagonistic to the rew views. He 
signalized his departure by a vigorous attack on those 
views as supposed to be represented in the college; at the 
same time one of the Professors resigned frcm the Faculty, 


and Mr. Clapp also, with three other of the Trustees, resigned 


from the Board. The rest of the Faculty and the Board are 
& unit, not in supporting any new views, but in instting 
that no new theological standards shall be introduced as 
tests into the college. It issaidthat there is a prospect that 
a new Congregational church wili be organized on the basis 
of disfellowshipping all who entertain the new views or who 
fellowship these who do. 

— Newsboys and bootblacks of Chicago lately passed reso- 
lutions inviting Mr. Moody to speak at their mission some 
Sunday afternoon, and referring wth disapproval to the 
fact that ‘*‘ the presence of come of our number at his church 
meetings was looked upon with suspicion.’’ 

—Chicago acivices say that the Rev. Dr. W. H. Vibbert, © 
rector of 8t. James’s parish of that city (the largest 
pal parish in the West) has as yet expressed no intention as 
to his action in regard to the call from St. James’s Church 
of Philade’phia, and refuses to be interviewed on the sub- 
ject. 

—Preachers, says the “‘ Inter Ocean,’’ are in demand in 
Chicago. Notwithstanding the large number of local clergy- 
men, and the additions to their ranks annually being sent 
out by the theolcgical seminaries, there are now no fewer 
than half a cozen strong churches that are pastorless, and 
others that stand in danger of being so in a short time. 

—A new Congregational church is to be built at Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., at a cost of abont $75,000. 

—A dispatch to the Boston ** Herald’ says that a prom!- 
nent minister of Richmond, Va., has received a dispatch 
from Boston specially requesting the prayers of Richmond 
clergymen in behalf of the people of Boston. 

—The Church of the Covenant, Washington, D. C. (Pree- 
byterian), at a meeting on Sunday of last week completed 
the subscription of the $60,000 necessary for the erection of 
the proposed new edifice. Forty thousand dollars have 
already been expended for the site of the proposed church. 

—Christ Episcopal Church of Joliet, Lil., was consecrated - 
on January 25 by Bishop McLaren, of Chicago. Dr. W. M. 
Vibbert preached the sermon. The church {s one of the 
finest in the West, and is a model of architectural beanty 
of the Queen Anne order. The Rev. J. H. White fs rector. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association of Oshkosh, 
Wis., are rejoicing over a new $25,000 building given them 
by the Hon. Philetus Sawyer, United States Senator, who | 
is a native of Whiting, Vt. 

—The Congregationalists have 12+ colored churches in 
the Sonth, and 7,500 members. 

—The Presbyterian Synod of Alabama has passed resolu- 
tions favoring a union of the Southern and Northern 
c hurches. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—A.A Robertson, of Vergennes, Vt., has resigned. 

—Josiah G. Wiilis, forthe past two years acting pastcr of the 
churches at Alford and West Stockbridge, Mass , has resigned. 

—H. N. Hoyt was installed as pastor of the Ouk Park (hureéh 
in (hicago on January 25 Dr. Noble preached the installation 
sermon, and President Eaton, of Beloit ‘ cilege, the fc rmer pas 
tor of the church, delivered the charge to the pastor. 

~ George A. Gates, lately of Montclair, N. J , has teen called 
to the Presidency of Grinnell College, Iowa, and will probably 
acgept the offer. 

—Joseph (‘handler accepts a call to Lakeland, Minn. 

—C. D. Greeley, of Edgartown, Mass, has been called to the 
church of Royalston. 

—A.T. Swing has accepted a call to Cortland, N. Y. 

—W. H. Shannon, of Forest, Ont , has accepted a call to Maple 
Rapids, Mich. © 

—W.J. Skelton accepts a call to West Brooksfield, Me, 

—Frank Blomfield accepts a call to West Branch, Mich, 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—N. H. Bell was installed as pastor of the Highland Park 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn., on January 25. Dr. Peter Stryker 
preached the sermon. 

—Paul Van Dyke, of Brooklyn, N. Y, has received a call to 
be-ome pastor of the North “hurch of Geneva, 

—Francis Heyl was installed pastor of the church at Eding- 
ton, Pa., January 18. 

—James Y. Boice has received a call to the Reformed Presby 
terlan Church In Twelfth Street, New York City. 

—B. E. Sinclair has received a call to Flowerville, N. Y. z 
—J. H. Meclivaine, of the High Street Church, Newark, N. J. 
is to resign his pastorate before long with a purpose of establish’ 

ing a college for yourg women at Princeton, N’ J. 

—J. M. Linn accepts a call from Geneseo, ' 11. 

— George B. Black, of the First “hurch of Henry, [il., has re 
signed. 


EPISCOPAL, 
—Franc's Lobdell, D.D., of St. Andrew's Church, New York, 


accepts his call to Trinity Church, Buffalo. 
—Alfred Harding, of Baltimore, Md., becc mes re otor of St. 


Paul's Church, Washington, D. « 


—Oliver J. Booth, of the Chureh of the Ascension, Buffalo 
N. Y., bas resigned. 

—Edwin B. Rassell, of St Paul’s Church, Paterson, N. J., 
has resigned. 

—Ceorge H. Edwards has become rector ofthe Church of the 
Ascension, Augusta, Ga. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—B. D. Marshall, D.D., of the First Baptist Church of Wor- 
cester, Mass., bas resigned. 

— Alexander T. Bowser, of Hinghem, Mass., haseccepted a call 
from the Unitarian society of Toronto, Ont. 

—S. H. Davis, of Norwich, Corn., has received a cal] to the 
Universalist church at Quincy, Mass. 

—George E. Nicholas has cec ined a call to the Paptist church 
in Franklin, N. H. 

—S. A. McKay bas accepted a call to the Baptist church tn 

Canandaigua, N. ¥. 
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anp CluTHors. 


GIOVANNI DUPRE.! 


The blography of sn Itallan sculptor, wriiten by a 
distinguished American professor, followed by a trans- 
lation of two I)'slogues on Art, from the Itallan of 
the Florentine professcr, Augusto Cont!; the whole 
printed in Edinburgh and pubi!shed io London and New 
York—the facts thus enumcrated suggest a striking 
image of the various boads of unity which, In our day 
more than ever before, closely connect aj! the parts of 
the world of occidental clviilzation. 

The work bcfore us is one possessing a pecullar charm 
and value, on account both of its subject matter and of 
itstreatmcnt. G ovenni Dupis, bornin poverty at Slena 
fn 1817, died at Florence in the vear 1882, the acknowl- 
edged chief of the Itallan sculptors of hi:day. The princl- 
pal materials forthe story of his life are found in Dupre's 
autobiographical ‘‘ Memoirs,” published fn his lifetime (a 
translation of whicbd was {:sued s couple of ycars ago), 
in his posthumous letters, and in his paperson art. Oa 
all these sources Mr. Fricz3 has drawn very skilifully, 
with the result of producing a work equally delightful 
for its artless simplicity, and instructive by reason of the 
sympathetic and unpedantic intelligence of its treat- 
ment. One feels that the biograpber and his subject are 
here perfectly adap‘ed to each other. Both are in spirit 
of the same familly. 

The personal life of Japic is full of attraction for 
those who can appreciate sj) that i3 simple, earnest, and | 
fervent in human and reiigious feeling. Touching anec- 
dotes are told of his devotion to his mother, a devotion 
that ‘‘ opened in his young hearta sympathy which 
made her religion end plety lovely and heavenly in his 
eyes,” and that ‘‘thus inepired in him that kindred fer- 
vor which gave to him as an artist the chief element of 
his power.” At the age of ninetcen, rich In nothing but 
aspiration, he followed the course of a very suddenly 
developed love, and married one who brought him no 
other wealth than that of a devoted, trustful heart, and 
who remained to him, to the end of her life, his santa 
donna. Educated, in the ordinary senee of the term, he 
was not, ‘‘ With literature, even that of his own lan- 
guage, he had (ata time when the foundations of his 
own fame were already iafd).very little acquaintance.” 
But he ‘‘ knew a'’most by heart the Bible and the 
‘Divina Commecia’—the two books that have given 
their impress to neatly all of his best and most character- 
istic works.” One of the grievous disappointments of 
his youth was his inability to secure the privileges of a 
student in the Florentine Academy of Fine Arts, whose 
prizes, nevertheless, he began at an early age to capture. 
It was well that this ces{re was denied him ; for the direct 
effect of the conventional ‘‘ classicism ” then prevailing 
in the Academy cculd only have been to stifle that 
artistic naturalism which we may describe as the secret 
of his own genius. For the rest, time, as usual, brought 
with it its own revenze, when, later ia life, Dapré him- 
self became a professor in that same Academy. 

Dupré was at once a child of nature and a child of 
his own industry, in the best sense. When, at an ad- 
vanced stage in his career, he awoke to a consciousness 
of bi3 abliity to wield the pen no less than the chisel, 
he employed the fommecr in giving expression to facts 
and reflections of singular value to a layman in art as 
helps to the understanding of the ways and means of a 
genuine artistic activity. The ‘‘Two Dialogues on 
Art” are a reproduction by Conti, with the approval of 
Dupré, of conversations held with the latter. What he 
is here represented as saying is in strict ideal continuity 
with the thoughts abundantly suggested throughout the 
course of Mr. Friez2’s blography. The whole book 
thus constitutes, among other things, an unusually de. 
lightful and valuable contribution to the philosophy of 
art. One easily understands how Mr. Matthew Arnold 
should write (a3 he has done) concerning Mr. Frieze’s 
work: ‘‘Itischarming. ... It is the sort of book to 
do everybody good ; at any rate, it has done good to 
me.” 

This work is provided with admirable {llustrations of 
the sculptor’s most important productions, of which 
religion and patriotism constituted the motive, and the 
fresh and independent study of nature the method. In 
the perusal of it one meets with much to remind one of 
the times of the srliendid begianings of Italfan art. 
Dupré s last work was a statue of St. Francis of Assisi ; 
and our author ends his biographical memoir with the 
following well-chosen and well-deserved words: 

‘‘Tt was well that the last statue from the hand of 
Dupré, who had always and earnestly read Dante, and 
worked in the spirlt of Glotto, should have been made 
in honor of the saintly.pertonage whom Dante had 
immortalized in verse, and Giotto in painting; and that 
it should be placed on the spot where these two walked 


By Henri Simmons Frieze. With Two Dia- 
(New York : 


1 Giovanni Dupre. 
Jogues on Art, from the Italian of Augusto Ccntl. 
Scribuer & Welford.) 


and communed together. At Assisi, with the memory 
cf St. Francis, wil] abide that of the three who have 
glorified his name In poetry, painting, and sculpture: 
Dante, Glotto, and Dupré.” 


VICTOR HUGO ON SHAKESPEARE.’ 


Strange as it may seem to one unacquainted with 
Victor Hugo's inordinate egotism and nationalism, his 
study of Wlillam Shakespeare, recently translated by 
Melville B. Anderson, is valuable only as furnishing 
further data for the psychological study of its author 
and of the part he has played in the I'rench literary 
revolution. Written in a spirit of Jacobin reaction 
agsiast the oppressive classicism of monarchical France, 
the book reiterates Victor Hugo’s forced yet forctble 
defiance of conventionality, common sense, and some- 
times common decency. It {isa book, not of historical 
research or critical acumen, but of imaginations hating 
sobriety, disorganiz2d and sometimes rfotous—a rhap- 
sody, sometimes besutiful, sometimes blasphemous, on 
all literature from Job to Victor Hugo. A product of 
the imagination of the French Revolution somewhat 
softened by culture, it lacks on the one hand the control 
of a calculating wisdom, on the other that of the self- 
abandoning sympathy for natural forms, the tender love 
for human hearts, and the fillal trust in an unseen God, 
which make the human element in poetry. In all of it 
there is no tonch either of reverence, sympathy, or self- 
forgetfulness. Yet it is reassuring to find in this rhap- 
sody from the liberator, if not founder, of French liier- 
ature, eloquent although incoherent hints of a sound, 
true, and elevating philosophy of literature ; to find that 
{ts author holds that art is as natural and true as nature ; 
that ‘‘an unhelpful genius, no matter how graceful, is 
really ugly ;” and that literature fs only great in so far 
as it is democratic. 

Less than one-fourth of this book of 420 pages has any 
direct bearing upon Wiillam Shakespeare; and these 
hundred pages or less contain but two suggestions of 
any possible value in Shakespearean criticism—the one, 
the statement that all of Shakespeare’s plays except 
“Macbeth” and ‘‘ Romeo and Julfet” contain what 
called the double action, the photographic reflection of 
the main drama in a minor or side drama ; the other, that 
the metaphysiclan Shakespeare {s, above all writers, the 
dreamer—that of all Shakespeare’s characters, Hamlet, 
in whom “thought is a cloud, will is a vapor, resolution 
a twilight,” approaches nearest its author's likeness. 
The marvelous truth at the basis of this latter sugges- 
tion is none the less true that {t comes from a critic who 
miscalls the English playwright’s self-control, econom- 
ical weighing of words, and sober truthfulness, an infat- 
uation and intcxication, under the misapprehension that 
he is delivering a eulogy. But, these two suggestions 
aside, the Shakespearean criticism of the book is a mass 
of unfounded myths, absurd m'‘sstatements, and super- 
ficial interpretations, which might have been avolded by 
the examination of any primer of Shakespearean crit!- 
cism. It is but fair to add, hcwever, that the most 
noticeable of the author's mistakes are carefully cor- 
rected by the notes of the translator, oftentimes in a 
spirit of delicate frony as delightful as {t is deserved. 
Evidently Victor Hugo {s acompatriot of that imaginary 
authoress, Thackeray's ‘‘ Duchesse d’Ivry,” who heat- 
tates at nothing, like other poets of her nation; not 
profoundly learned, she invents where she has not ac- 
quired ; mingles together religion and the opera; and 
performs Parieian pasde-ballet before the gates of 
monasteries and the czlis of anchorites. She detcribes, 
as if she had herself witnessed the catastrophe, the pas- 
sage cf the Red Sea; and, as if there were no doubt of 
the transaction, an unhappy love affair between Pha- 
raoh’s eldest son and \oses’s daughter.” 


CHRISTUS CONSUMMATOR.’ 


This is the title of a volume of sermons prceeched by 
Canon Westcott in Westminster Abbey. They are 
grouped in two series. The first series is entitled ‘‘ Les- 
sons from an Epoch of Change ;” the second, ‘‘ Aspects 
of the Incarnation.” There is added asermon preached 
at Cambridge on the ‘‘ Vision of God the Call of the 
Prophet.” 

The Gospel of Christ commends Itself to every age a3 
itymeets the needs of each age. Any effort, therefore, to 
bring the truths of the Bible into vital relation with the 
life cf to-day we heartily welcome. Dr. Westcott has 
done this in the first part of ‘‘ Christus Consummator,’”’ 
and his work is all the more noteworthy from the fact 
that he takes up a book of the New Testament which 
least of all, perhaps, we associate with the life of our 
own times. To the ordinary reader the Epistle to tke 
Hebrews belongs quite exclusively to the days of Juda. 
ism; but Canon Westcott sees in the trials of the early 


1 Wiliam Shakespeare. By Victor Hugo. Translated by Mel- 
ville B. Anderson. (Chicago: A. C. MeClurg & Co) 

* Christus Consummator. Some Aspects of the Work and Per- 
son of Christ in Relation to Modern Thought. By Brooke Foss 
Westcott, D.D, D.C.L., Canon of Westminster, and Regius Pro- 


fessor of Divinity, Cambridge. (London and New York: Mac- 
[millan&Co) 


Hebrew Christians something akin to the struggles of 
to-day, and he has poJjnted out {n a vivid and impressivs 
way the lessons which we may learn from the letter to . 
the Hebrews, The Hebrews were losing their faith in 
traditional opinions concerning sacred Scripture ; they 
were rudely awakened to the fact that institutions once 
belfeved to be essential to religion, and permanent, are, 
indeed, only preparatory and temporary, and, with the 
ground giving way beneath their feet, they had still to 
stand firmly to meet the unbellef of their fellow-country- 
men in the crucified Jesus. to-lay the traditional 
ideas of many are disturbed by Biblical criticism. His- 
torfcal problems are obstinate, the facts cf life are Jnex- 
orable, and doubts will come. ages 
But for us also there is the promise of larger wisdom 
where they found it—in wider views of Christ’s person 
and work. He isthe Fulfiller ; and, in the light of the 
Epistle tothe Hebrews, we see that the destiny of man Is 
fulfilled by Christ through suffering, and that Christian- 
ity, not ignoring the evils of existence, puts a new mean- 
ing intothem. We see, too, how the authority and the 
compassion of the King-Priest answer the deeply seated 
wants of human nature as truly as they correspond to 
the imagery of the Levitical service. We belleve that 
the sad spectacle of a divided Christendom {is not the 
whole—for the Christian is come ‘‘‘to the general assem- 
bly and church of the firstborn.” Every belfever, too, 
becomes a priest, with the right of direct approach to 
God, and with the assurance of continued fellowsh'p. 
The lesson, in a word, {s this : ‘‘ The removal of those 
things that are shaken is brought about in order that 
those things which are not shaken may remain.” To 
those by whom the Epistle to the Hebrews Is little read 
and little understood we commend this book as a fresh 
and illuminating commentary. They who regard with 
apprehension ths disturbances of modern theological 
thought, or who Icok out {nto the world with troubled 
gaze and anxious heart—such, we are sure, wil! find some 
comfort and courage in the brave thought of this book. 
The second part must recoive briefer comment, It is 
a study of the Incarnatfon—not altogether new to the 
readers of Dr. Westcott’s ‘‘ Gospel of the Incarnation.” 
The great fact of the Incarnation !s considered, devoutly 
and practically, in ita relation to creation, as involved in 
it, and not dependent upon the fall of man; in its rela- 
tion to the fall, helping us to understand the meaning of 
suffering and the power of love in Atonemznt; in its 
relation to nature, large enough to Include all things in 
the heavens and upon the earth ; and in relation to lifa 
as embodying an inspiring motive for every day living. 
Dr. Westcott is:sometimes mystical, but he is always 
helpful, and {s it not noteworthy that the author who ts 
pre-eminently a critica! scholar speaks to men with so 
tender an appreciation of their real struggles, and with 
an aim so hearty and practical ? Nothing is more char- 
acteristic of this book than these words: ‘‘ The noblest 
trutbs are not given us for an intellectual luxury, still 
Jess for a moral opiate or a spiritual charm. They are 
for use in the busy fields of common duty.” 


A Budget of Ietters from Japan. By Arthur Collins Maclay, 
A.M., LL.B. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.) Gen- 
erous extracts from this valuable book have already ap- 
peared in the columns of The Christian Union. These are 
but samples of the whole. The author was an instructor of 
English at Tokio, and while there reduced to writing his 


| observations and experiences. Out of abundant accumula- 


tions he has selected that which has not already appeared 
in other volumes, and the reault is a book of reliable and 
most useful information. The climate, the people, the his- 
tory, the customs, the cities, the towns, the rulers, the 
soldiers, the home life, the public life, the religion, the wars, 
the progress, the changes—all that a quick, observant mind 
would like to know is farnished, for the bright, studious 
spirit of the author has anticipated the questions and an- 
swered them. The chapter or lctter on Social Problems in 
Japan is exceedingly interesting. It is fall of fresh infor- 
mation. Writing of the use of saké, he says: ‘‘ Drunken- 
ness prevails thronghont the Empire inamild form. Daring 
the year you do not often see a drunken person on the 
Streets; on public holidays, however, and particularly 
around New Year’s Day, it seems to be deemed everybody’s 
privilege to get rollickingdrunk. Lord and vassal, samurai 
and heimin, master and servant, indulge in sak? until all 
caste distinction is forgotten, and bacchanalian good- 
fellowship characterizes all proceedings. If the master has 
been kind during the year, his servants gather about him 
and lift him up tn the air half a dozen times or so. This 
elevation is suppose to be typical of their high esteem. .. . 
Sake Is strongly alcoholic in its composition, and, when 
heated, flies quickly to the head.’? Of food he remarks: 
‘** Botled rice, with the merest nibble of meat and salt radish, 
has formed the diet of the masses of the people for many 
centuries, and they are a feeble race to-day; while the 
Caucasians and the Tartars, who have lived on meat and 
milk from time immemorial, are to day the most vigorous 
portion of humanity.”” Notwithstanding the Japanese are 
an amative race, and have a system of legalized prostitution 
that is revolting in the extreme, Mr. Maclay has the moat 
complimentary words for the sweetness of the home and 
the joy in the family circle. 


First Principies of Faith. By Marshall Randles. (New 


Pui! Phillips & Hunt.) This American edition of Mr, 


Randles’s careful study in apologetics will furnish a largg 
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number of readers with his strong defense of Christian the- 
ism. His argument is chiefly etiological or inferential, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of causality. 
Scriptures place adivine imprimatur upon inferences from 
nature, which he also uses incidentally, though he d. clares 
- his disbelief in the power of natural theology, apart from 
revelation, to construct a perfect and satisfactory theistic 
argument, since from the peaks of natural theology the 
most successfal climbers, such as Socrates and Cicero, 
have looked away into the dark depths of the unknown, 
with feelings of despondency. 
natural theology appears in the superiority of the work of 
deists over the thinkers of civilized heathen peoples, and 
in that of Butler, Paley, and the Bridgewater Treatises, writ- 
ten in the light and belief of revelation, over the deistical 
- writings. He affirms the necessity of continued apo'oget- 
ical work in the interest of the weaker and more exposed 
brethren, and as an answer to new attacks, and justifies 
himself in the thoroughness of his own work. After a die- 
- cussion on the doctrine of causality, defining with care its 
essential principle, he proceeds to present In eight propost- 
tions the theistic evidence. 
ent universe is the effect of a First Cause, he strives to 
prove that that First Cause is eternal, self existent and nec- 


He shows that the 


The reaction of revealed on. 


Declaring at first that the pres-. 


essary, intelligent, a moral being, a personal being, one and, 


simple, and infinite. The fourth part of the boek is an en- 
couraging discusston of the effect of the advances of science 

and philosophy upon theism, which he finds to be constantly 
strengthening. He then shows natural theology to bea 
postulate and a confirmation of revealed theology, and 
inadequate withont it. 
sound, and by it the library of apologetics is worthily in- 
creased. 


The Golden Justice. By William Henry Bishop. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) This novel, which has been run- 
ning as a serial in the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly’ the past year, is 
fully equal to the best of Mr. Bishop’s work both in liter- 


The work 1s thorough, the argament’ 


ary execution and in the originality of subject and treat- 


ment. It is, indeed, a bold and successful attempt to 

combine the realistic and the romantic in fiction. In its 

pictures of life in a Western lake-shore city—its politics, 
journalism, industrial problems, influence of foreign popu- 
lation, and so on—it is almost photographic in its realism, 
yet never dull. Bat in the main thread of the story—the 
central motive ia the remorse and anxiety felt by a man of 
high standing in the community who has committed a crime 
in a sudden moment of anger, and who conceals a confes- 
sion of it in the head of the gilded statue of Justice which 
adorns a new City Hall, to be brought to light when Fate 
may determine—in this main incident, the results of which 


are worked out with extreme cleverness, there is an inherent: 


improbability fully atoned for by the literary effectiveness 
of the romance thus set in motion. Mr. Bishop’s story 
moves with easy and rapid action, his dialogue is bright 
and brisk, and every phase of his subject is at his fingers’ 
ends. If we were to select the least satisfactory passages of 
the book, it would be those in which the love-making is de- 
scribed. Bat minor defects are lost sight of in the general 
vigor and individuality of plot and style. As Mr. Howells 
says in the current ‘‘ Harper’s,’’ Mr. Bishop is one of those 
tellers of short stories who “‘ has proved himself of the longer 
breath requisite for the novel.’’ 


Roberts Brothers, of Boston, continue tc issue from time 
to time the successive volumes in their well printed and 
bound edition of George Meredith’s novels. Among those 
lately issued are ‘‘ Rhoda Fleming ”’ and *‘ Vittoria,’’ neither 
of them as strong as Meredith’s first novel, ‘‘ Richard Fev- 
eril,’’ or as his latest, ‘‘ Diana of the Crossways,’”’ but both 
far above the average novel in subtlety of character-drawipg 
and knowledge of the human heart. There is growing evi- 
dence that Mr. Meredith is becoming better known to the 
class of readers for whom he writes, and, with all his manner- 
isms and provoking perversity in style and construction, his 
is astrong andcreative mind. An ardent admirer of Meredith 
lately wrote: ‘‘ No falser canon of criticism was ever formu- 
lated than this, that art is imitation; and that other suppo- 
sition, that realism, the description of things as they are, is 
but an art of close and accurate observation of men as they 
appear outwardly in society, is equally untrue. Of both of 
these views Mr. George Meredith seems to us to be thegreat 
est living opponent.”’ 

Shakespeare's Insomnia, and the Causes Thereof. By Frank- 
lin Head. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) This is an 
ingenious and clever literary trifle. The author first col- 
lates the many passages in which Shakespeare alludes, more 
or less directly, to insomnia, such as ‘*‘ the fringed curtains 

~ of his eyes were all the night undrawn,”’ and, arguing that 


such vivid pictures cou!d only be drawn from personal ex- } 


perience, proceeds to discover the causes which disturbed 
the great man’s dreams. Letters supposed to be contained 
in the ‘‘ recently discovered Southampton collection” give 
the necessary information, and afford the writer a chance to 
frame an amusing imaginary account of the business and 
domestic troubles with which it is quite conceivable to sup- 
pose the life of the great poet was pestered and made 
unhappy. The point of the whole is contained in the last 
sentence: ‘‘Marvelous as were the endowments of the 
master, yet was he human and as one of u3.”’ | 3 


Last Evening with Allston, and Other Pupers is the title of a 
collection of essays by the venerable philanthropist and lit- 
erary worker, Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody. They have been 
written at intervals in an active life, covering in its recol- 
lections of artists and authors a space of nearly sixty years. 
Besides the papers describing the work and life of Allston, 
whom Miss Peabody considers the greatest of American, 
painters, there are essays on Fourlerism, on Madame 
Meszlenzi (the sister of Kossuth), on Atheism and ‘“‘ Ego- 
theism,’ on Hawthorne’s “‘ Marble Faun,” on Kindergarten 
Training, and several other topics. The list we have given 


| 


| 


suffices to show the diversity of the important subjects to 
which the attention and intellectual appreciation of the 


author has been directed. The papers exhibit keen critical 


thought, and are worthy a careful consideration, though one 
may not always agree with the conclusions reached. 
(Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) 


Ancient Cities. By William Burnet Wright. (Boston: 
Houghton, Miftlin & Co) This is a book of Interesting 
studics. Patiently, in the sick-room of his wife, Mr. Wright 
told these stories of dust-covered cities, while the congre- 
gation of Berkeley Street Church, Boston, also listened to 
them from their pastor’s lips, and they uow will furnish 
many an hour of pleasant acd profitable reading to a wider 
circle. They are not dull, dead narratives, dates strung on 
a thread, but quiver with life, and the cities seem to rise 
again, and resound to the tread of the multitude that have 
loog since passed beyond their shadows. The cities studied 
are Ur, Nineveh, Babylon, Memphis, Alexandria, Petra, 
Damascus, Tyre, Athens, Rome, Samaria, Susa, Jerusalem 
— New Jerusalem. 


Art and Ife is the apt title of a Raskin anthology whic. 
has been compiled by Mr. William Sloane Kennedy, who 
appears to have exercised both judgment and discretion in 
selecting and arranging striking passages and brilliant say- 
ings. Ruskin is an author who more than almost any other 
lends himself to this treatment. His works abound In pae- 
sages Which may be thustaken ont of the connection with- 
out materially losing force or brilliance. Here we find on 
almost every page that ‘‘divine rags against iniquity, 
falsity, and baseneess,’’? whether in art or life, of which 
Thomas Carlyle spoke. We find also, of course, those errors 
in judgment and asperities of expression to which Ruskin 
has accustomed his readers.” (New York: J. B. Ajden.) 


Te Romantisme Francais, (New York: G. P Patnam’s Sons.) 
This is a selection by Thomas F. Crane, professor of the 
Romance languages at Cornell, from the more famous writ- 
ers of the French romantic school. It ts spectally intended 
for the use of schools and colleges, but will be found a de- 
sirable book by general readers who desire to have some of 
the most famous specimens of this school of French writers. 
The authors represented are Victor Hugo, Alfred de Musser, 
George Sand, Balzac, Mérimés, Gautier, and Sainte-Beuve. 
An introductory essay gives the main facts inthe lives.of 
these authors, and contains some attempt at a critical 
examination of their works. 


Real Feopie. By Marion Wilcox. (New York: White, 
Stokes & Alien.) Six short stories, well written, furnish the 
Nght repast which the anthor prcffers in his preface. The 
characters. are indeed real people, and their naturalness 
gives a charm to the narrative. Mr. Wilcox shows that he 
is capable of sustained work of much merit, not alone in 
the editing of sober articles ina weighty magazine, but in 
the way of entertaining the multitude by the marriage of 
reality and fiction in his brain, and the gift of a numerous 
progeny to the public. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The illustration of the February ‘‘ Harper’s” is remark- 
able, even with the past achievements of our American 
magazines in view. The drawings by Mr. W. H. Gibson 
illustrating Mr. Warner’s delightful ‘*Acadian Land,”’ 
those by Mr. Abbey and Mr. Parsons which accompany 
‘The Wish of Old Abraham Cowley,’ those with which 
Mr. Millet brings out so admirably the eptrit of Cossack 


soldier life in his second article on that subject, and, finally, 


the frontispiece by Mr. Frost—all these are in their way 
masterpieces, design, drawing, and engraving being alike 
almost perfect, each inits kind. Mr. Howells begins a new 
serial, which he calls ‘‘ April Hopes,’’ and opens with a 
pleasant description of Class Day at Harvard. The other 
fiction of the number includes the installments of the serials 
by Blackmore and Kathleen O'Meara, and a short story 
by Mr. Grant Allen, whose work in this direction is hardly 
equal to that which has given him so deservedly a high 
place among writers on popular science and some other 
topics. The most *‘solid’’ articie of the number {fs the last 
paper in Sir Edward J. Keed's survey of the navies of 
Europe, which is superbly illustrated, and pictures the 
essential characteristics of the rival armaments of Italy, 
Rassia, Germany, Austria, and Turkey. Mr. Curtis, in the 
Easy Chatr,’’ chats pleasantly and with raciness on the 
subjects of opera in America, the limits of newspaper pro- 
priety, the servant girl question, and other topics of the 
time, while Mr. Howells, in the ‘** Editor’s Study,”’ takes a 
rapid but critical glance at the work of the writers of short 


stories in this country. 


The ** Atlantic Monthly ’’ just issued Is made remarkable 
by its containing poems from James Rassell Lowel! and 
John G. Whittier, each of wnich is worthy of the best work 
of its famous author. That by Mr. Lowell, ** Credidimus 
Jovem Regnare,”’ isa half-playful, half-serious plaint forthe 
good old days before inteliectual and religious faith had 
been impaired by speculation and pessimism. Its wit is 
keen and brilliant. Another notable feature of the number 
is the first part of astory by a new writer. It is called 
‘‘ The Lady from Maine,” and is distinctly superior to most 
magazine short stories of the day. Indeed, the fiction of 
the ‘' Atlantic ’’ has rarely been stronger than It ts just now, 
Mrs. O'\phant, Mr. Aldrich, and Mr. Crawford all being at 
their best in the stories now ranning. The purely literary 
articles of this issue are comprehensive and critical in the 
fullest sense of the word. ‘Tae historical element is sup. 
plied by Mr. John ¥iske’s admirable paper on ‘* The Federal 
Convention.’’ 

Following the system auvopiea a few months ago, the 
current issue of ‘‘ Lippincott’s Magazine”’ contains a com- 
plete novelette of about a nuncrad pages, by M, G. McClel- 
land, entitled ‘A Self-Made Man,’’ To our mind by far | 


| 


the most readable article of the number 1s that by Mr. John 
Burroughs giving an account of his literary training and 
development. It is a model article of its kind, frank and 
abounding in personal interest, yet modest and unassuming 
in every way. Mr. W. E. Cartis, under the title ‘*A Day 
with the President,” gives an interesting account of Mr. 
Cleveland’s metheds of work and his soctal life. In other 
respects the issue is not a remarkable one. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The sumptuous de /ure edition of ‘‘ A Book of the Tile 
Ciub’’ will be issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. immedi- 
ately. 

—Dr. Hammond's iast story, which has jast come from 
the press of D. Appleton & Co, is entitled ‘‘Oa the 813- 
qnehanna.”’ 

—It ia believed that Senator Hoar has nearly 
translation of ‘* Thacydides ”’ on which he has been forsome 
time engaged. 

—‘*A Millionaire of Rough and R3ady’’ is the character- 
istic title of Bret Harte’s new novel, just issned by 
Houghton, Mifitn & Co., Boston. 

—-The statement that Mr. Gladstone received $1,259 for 
his ** Nineteenth Century ”’ article on Lord Tennyson’s new 
** Locksley Hall’ is declared to be withont fonndation. 

—Matthew Arnold’s statement that only 300 copies of 
(;rant’s ** Memoirs ”? were sold in England is dented by the 
publishers, who say that the number sold {a nearly 3,000. 

—Roberts Brothers, Boston, have just issued a very 
practical and useful little book on ‘‘ Carving and Serving,’ 
by Mrs.-D. A. Lincoln, whose **‘ Boston Cook Book ’’ is one 
of the very best books of its kind ever pnblished. 

—A poem has been accepted for early publication in the 
‘*Century Magazine ’’ by Mr. Fred Woodrow, whose articles 
in the *“‘Ageof Steel’’ of 8t. Louis and in The Christian 
Union on the Labor Question have aroused so much in- 
terest. 


—A volume of reminiscences of Salem life by Mrs. Na- 


tsaniel Silsbee (formerly a resident of Salem, but now living 
in Boston) {s to be shortly pudiished by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifii'n Co. The book ts to;be-calied A Half-Century in 
Salem.”? 

—Mr. Dawson, formerly librarian of the Senate at 
Washington, and an intimate friend of the late Jobn A. 
Logan, is writing a life of the General. He receives assist- 
ance from Mrs. Logan. The book will be published in 
Chicago. 

—Ginn & Co., Boston, have just published an interesting 
collection of vocal music, ‘‘ The Barcarolle,’”’ by A. 8. Cas- 
welland J. E. Ryan. This volume contains seventy songs, 
and includes the productions of many of the best modern 
writers of vocal muaie. 

—From John 8. Alden we receive a “* Handy Atlas of tke 
World,”’ containing in extremely condensed form a maga of 
information about the agriculture, commerce, geographical 
features, etc., etc., of the various countries and States, 
illustrated by many maps and statistical diagrams. 

—With the beginning of the year our bright and popniar 
contemporary, ‘..Good Cheer,’’ adds the attraction of well 
drawn and printed illustrations to those other attractions 
of high moral tone, good literary standard, and popular 
style which have heretofore made it so pleasant a visitor to 
the household. 

—The complete title of Robert Browning’s new book is, 
‘‘ Parleyings with Certain People of Importance in their 
Day; To wit, Bernard de Mandeville, Danfel Bartoll, 


Christoy her Smart, George Bubb D odington, Francis Turini, 


Gerard de Lairesse, and Charles Avison. Introduced by a 
Dialogue between Apollo and the Fates; concluded by 
another between John Fast and his Friends.” 

Literary Salad” is the title of a new gam which has 
been devised by Rose Porter, and ts sent to us by the I[nter- 
State Pablishing Company of Chicago. It is played witha 
great number of smal! slips, each bearing a “* familiar quo- 
tation,’? and considerable instruction and enterta!nment 
can be obtained in testing the knowledge of the various 
players as to the anthorship of the quotations. 

Papers in Penology ”’ is the title of a pamphlet printed 
by the Reformatory Press of Elmira, N. Y., containing a 
reprint of articles on prison management and reform by 
Charles Dudley Warner, which originally appeared in “* Har- 
per’s Magazine ’’ and the North American.” It alsocon- 
tains other matter bearing on the same topic, and should 
be seen by all interested in this very important subject. 

—The Rev. David G. Haskins, D.D., a cousin of the late 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, has now in press a volume entitled 
‘‘ Ralph Waldo Emerson: His Maternal Ancestors, With 
Some Reminiscences of Them,” a part of which originally 
appeared in the ‘** Literary World,’’ and which contains 
some striking socia! sketches of old Boston as well as some 
new and entertainiug reminiscences about the poet and phi- 
losopher. 

—Mr. Whittier writes to the ‘ Critic’ that he finds it 
imposetble to reply to the numerous letters which reach 
him asking for autographs and notices of manuscripts, hay- 
ing neither the time nor the strength to do so. He cannot 
be responsible for the care of manuscripts sent him, and 
while letters from frieuds are always welcome, he wishes to 
be excused, on account of his age and the state of his health, 
for delays in answering them. 

—QOtto von Ranke sent a letter to the ‘St. James’s Ga- 
zette,”? dated No. 4 Finchley Road, London, November 4, 
1886, in which he says that the seventh volume of his father’s 
‘history ’’ will not be the last publication from the literary 
remains of his father, Leopold von Ranke. Besides a con- 
siderable number of smaller essays that the historian tn- 
tended for publication, there are lectures delivered before 
King Maximilian of Bavaria, which were taken down in 
shorthand; also an autobiography which, though unfin- 
ished, will certainly be published. 
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Jnouirinc Rrienps 


{Any sudscrider sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
anewer will be given as prompily as practicadle.] 


Iaminthe midst of the ocean, and without a satisfactory 
philosophical compass to determine in my present knowledge 
the exact meaning of the words belief, faith, or trust. As found 
in many passages of the Scriptures they seem frequently the one 
used forthe other. Will you please write me a good, sound 
article on each word, and at the same time give numerous proof- 
texts of the individual words, as well as where they biend 
together! 

We can hardly undertake this task. Youcan get for fifty 
or seventy-five cents the Bible text-book published by the 
American Tract Society. Look up yourself the texts collated 
under these three words, and reach your own conclusion. 
We can only say briefly that ‘‘ belief’? and ‘‘faith’’ are 
often translations of the same Greek word, and that the re- 
sult is an intellectual confusion in the mind of the reader. 
In our judgment belief properly signifies an intellectual act, 
faith properly a spiritual perception, and trust a rest or re- 
pose which may be founded either upon belief or upor 
faith, or upon both. But this distinction is not always 
preserved in the English versions of the Scriptures. 


1. Don’t you admit that a consistert Universalist, despite 
your not believing his doctrines, will as surely reach heaven as 
any other Christian? 3. Will you kindly inform me, through the 
columns of your valuable paper, where . will be able to procure 
the writings of Thomas a Kempis? INQUIRER 

1. The condition of reaching heaven is sorrow for sin ard 
seeking help from God in abandoning it and conquerirg it. 
He who complies with these conditions has the promise of 
eternal life, whatever his creed may be. 2. Editions of the 
“‘Imitation of Christ’’ are published by Appleton & Co. 
($1 25), Lippincott ($5), Porter & Coates (50 cents), Fank & 
Wagnalls (15 cents). 


Will you please tell how the members of the Fv reign ag 
ary Board are chosen or made? G. 
The American Board is a close corporation. It consists 
of a certain number of men, and fills its own vacancies in 
elections from year to year. In point of fact, the persons 
proposed for election are usually proposed by the Prudential 
Committee. Last year, however, the Prudential Committee 
made no recommendations, and we do not think it is pub- 
licly known how or by whom the names were suggested. 


I have just read in your issue of January 6 an article entitled 
** Prayer that Prevails,’’ in which the Rev. S. W. Powell teaches 
(under the second heed) that prayer is unavailing if we do not 
crave the particular gifts we ask for, not on account of our 
needs and the benefit these gifts would be to us, but only “* be- 
cause it will be a delight to Christ to have us ask and receive 
them.’’ Can this be true? If my husband is stricken with a 
dangerous illness, and I pour out my soul to God with strong 
cryings and tears, pleading for the life so dear to me, so impor- 
tant to the welfare of «ur children, must I stifie the natural 
yearnings of my heart and crave the boon only for “ the delight 
it will be to Christ to have me ask and receive it ’? 

If my son is in moral danger, and I carry my anxieties for him 
to the throne of grace, praying that his feet may be kept in the 
paths of virtue and holiness, is my prayer a mockery if the tem- 
poral and spiritual welfare of my child absorbs my mind so 
entirely that I scarcely think of ‘“‘the gladness of making God 
giad’’? And, so praying, if I ask Godtogive me the desire of 
my heart, notwithstanding all my unworthiness, because I am 
Christ's and because l ask it in his name,am I then,as Mr. 
Powell says, guilty of forgery’ How, then, can wives and 
mothers pray? E. 8. W. 

The whole teaching of the Bible, certainly of the New Tes- 
tament, appears to us not only to warrant but to require 
belief that God considers not only the wants but also the 
wishes of his children as a Father, and takes them into 
account in determining what is wise and best to give them. 
Doubtless a true prayer bas always in it or under it the 
spirit of submission to God. It follows the prayer of Him 
who said, ‘‘ Not my will, but thine, be done.’’ But, never- 
theless, it is the expression of our will, and we see no more 
reason to doubt that God considers our wishes and desires 
in determining on his own course of action than to doubt 
that we consider each other’s wishes and action in a similar 
manner. 

Will you kindly give the names of profit-sharing institutions 


that are in successful operation, and any commencing you may 
see fit? R. M. B. 


It will be impossible for us to give a complete list of suc- 


_cessful profit-sharing or even co-operative institutions. 


One number of the organ of the Knights of Labor mentions 
twelve co-operative organizations just started or just about 
to be. The most notable profit-sharing organizations men- 
tioned in The Christian Union during the last twelve months 
are the great shoe factory of Ira Cushman & Co., Lewiston, 
Me., the Boston Herald,’’ the New York “‘ Staats Zeitung,’’ 
the ‘‘ Century’? Company (not strictly profit-sharing, yet 
dividing every year a certain proportion of its profits among 
its employees), the iron foundry of Bucyrus, Ohio, the 
granite works of Rhode Island, and the cooperage shops of 
Minneapolis. We have no idea, however, that this is any- 
thing bke a complete list. The latest and best information 
on this subject is given, we think, in the latest report of the 
Maseacbuseetts Bureau. 


I wish to get some statistics bearing on the Peace question : 
1. The present number of a: mies and navies in Christendom. 2. 
Estimateo ar nual cost—exclusive of destruction in time of war. 
3. Amount of war debts of the nations. *? 

In the February ‘‘ Century’’ Mr. Edward Atkinson states 
that the number of men in the active military and naval | 
service of ** Christendom ”’ is 4,000,000 (8,942,970). The cost 
of maintaining these forces is $900,000,000. The national 
debts of the various nations amount to $22,000,000,000, or 
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about $250 for each family of four. All ofthese debts may 
with much justice be called ‘‘ war debts.”’ 


Some one asks the origin of “ A little nonsense now and then.” 
In 1860, possessed of a boy’s mania for autographs, I called on 
General George P. Morris, at that time associated with N. P. 
Willis in the eonduct of a paper called the *“* Home Journal.” 
He penned in my autograph book these lines : 

* A little nonsence now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men,”’ 


and said, ‘‘ I am the author of these lines, although others claim 
to be.”’ He stated when and where they originated with him, 
but that information has escaped my memory. Later the Hon. 
George Bancroft, in looking over the book, called my attention to 
the fact that General Morris did not spell nonsense correctly. 

F. W. B. 


How or when did the custom of standing during prayer in 

church arise? I believe it is still prevalent in some places. 

In connection with the above question, it may be interesting 
to some to know the Council of Nicza, the first General Council 
of the Church, held in 325 a.p , passed the following canon (xx.): 
** Since there are some persons who kneel on the Lord’s Day and 
in the days of the Pentecost ’’—the fifty days between Easter and 
Whitsunday—" and in order that all things may be observed in 
like manner in every parish, the Holy Synod has decreed that all 
should at those times offer up their prayers to God standing.”’ 
That the custom itself was still older appears from Tertullian, 
who died 220 a.p.: ‘‘ We consider it unlawful to fast or pray 
kneeling upon the Lord’s Day, and we enjoy the same liberty 
from Easter Day to that of Pentecost.’’ Standing was held sig- 
nificant of joy and triumph, kneeling of peni/tence and 
humiliation. R. W. M. 


“RR.” asks for information regarding the characters in ‘* Charles 
Auchester.’’ Lampadius, in the preface to his “* Life of Mendels- 
sohn,” says: ‘‘The characters of Zelter, Joachim the violinist, 
Jenny Lind, and Sterndale Bennett are finely painted in 
Aronach, Charles Auchester, Julia Bennett, and Starwood 
Burney.” Also, he says: ** The death of his sister Fanny, nar- 
rated in this biography, is closely adhered to tn the romance.” 

M S. 

What book of parliamentary rules and practice will be best 

for ore who has almost no knowledge of it, but wants to learn? 
E. 

Besides *‘ Cushing’s Manual,’’ to be obtained from any 
bookseller, there is an elementary volume by G. T. Fish 
(New York: Harper & Bros.; 50 cents), and a little pam- 
phlet, ‘‘ How to Conduct a Public Meeting ’”’ (New York : 
Fowler & Wells). 

My little girl, nearly ten, has a taste for drawing and coloring 
pictures. I have always taught her at home, and the black- 
board is always covered with pictures in white and colored 
chalk, and with her water-colors she colors every picture she Is 
allowed to have, and I want something to help her right in this 
time. I cannot draw; there is no teacher available, as I live in 
a little country town; I want to help her wisely, snd I want 
some one that is wiser in this direction than I to tell me just 
whattodo. I have Andrews’s Drawing-Boox. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of this city, publish two or three 
books that might meet your want. Write to them describ- 
ing just what you need. 

In ease of complaints against public school trustees in tie 
matter of appointments of teachers, to whom and in what form 
should they be made? A 

School trustees in this State report to the County Com- 
missioners, and they to the State Superintendent of Public 
Schools. 

Please inform me from what publishing house I may obtain 
Dr. Eddy’s work entitled * Universalism in America.” E. P. 


Address the Universalist Publishing House, Boston, Mass. 


Will some one please inform me where I may find the “ Elégie 
of André Chénier—La Jeune Uaptive’’? 8.8. D. 

F. W. Christern, Twenty-third Street, New York, would 
be likely to have a volume containing it. 


A subscriber wishes to communicate with the writer of the 
sketch of the Rey. T. P. Dudley, signed B., and printed in our 
issue of August 26, 1886. We have not retained the address. 
Will ** B.” send it to us? | 

Will some of the readers please give me directions for making 
a good baking powder? E. R. 


I desire to make a cistern witha filter init. Will some one 
tell me through. your paper the most approved method of con- 
structing the filter? C.R. A. 


Can some reader furnish me with a recipe to make piccalilli? 
S. H. 


MUSIC AND‘ART. 


The Twentieth Exhibition of the Water Color Society 
was inaugurated by a private and press view on Fiiday 
and Saturday of last week, and was opened to the gen- 
eral public on Monday of this week. Compared with 
previous exhibitions the present one is an advance in 
two particulars. The elaborate embellishments which 
have characterized the rooms at previous exhibitions, 
and made the visitor speculate as to whether he had 
come to see a prize scheme of decoration or a gallery 
of pictures, are replaced by a simple but effective arrange- 
ment of varicus decorative materials which adds to the 
cheerf ulnegs of the rcoms without distracting attention 
fr cm the pictures. And, in the second place, the num- 
ber of pictures admitted is emajler than during previous 
seatoni—a moderation which permits a more advan- 
t ageous hanging, ard which makes the duty of the ob- 
server far less fatiguing. 

In point of excellence, which is of course} the princi- 
pal feature to be considered, it is a pleasure to be able 
to record that the present colk ction reaches a higher 
standard than has been gained for many seasons. The 

men whose names are already familiar at these exhib‘s 


* tions bave contributed to secure this happy result, and 


a brief list of them would contain the names of Robert 
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Blum, Alden Weir, Samuel Colman, William J. Whit- 
temore, Bruce Crane, Irving R. Wiles, Hamilton Gib- 
son, Charles Melville Dewey, Henry Farrer, H. W. 
Ranger, Charles C. Curran, Harry Eaton, George 
Wharton Edwards, John La Farge, William H. Lippin- 
cott, Edward Moran, J. Wells Champney, F. 8. Church, 
Walter Satterlee, and A. T. Bricher. 

Among the pictures demanding special attention is a 
Meissonier loaned by Mr. John Jacob Astor—a picture 
which the artist and novice will behold with equal 
admiration, although for totally different reasons ; the 
former for the fine technical dexterity of the French 
master, the latter for the romantic interest which {nvests 
the figure of the dashing swordsman. 

There are many works by our home artists which are 
worthy of a detailed description, that cannot, however, 
be given to them at this time, and the best way {fs for — 
each one, where possible, to go and see for one’s self. 
For in pictures, as in poetry and music, every man 
knows best what pleases him, and the accounts of a 
second party are of little use except as a guide. 


‘‘ The Musical Reform” is the organ in this country of 
the Tonic Sol-fa system, and is a bright and wide-awake 
journal, of which we have spoken hitherto. The word 
‘**reform ” in its title is not an insignificant one by any 
means, and in its zeal for the ‘' regeneration of sacred 
and scclal music in America” it has lately taken to task, 
in a vigorous but generous way, the musical departments 
of religious journals, taxing them, asarule, with paying 
too great attention to the fleld of undevotional music 
and ‘‘ high art,” to ‘‘ reports of symphonies and operas, 
analyses of the works of Wagner, Rubinstein, and other 
composers, sketches of the lives of pianists, violinists, 
and operatic singers.” While we confess that our own 
modest department takes this rebuke in part unto Itself, 
along with similar columns in other religious journals, 
we also feel free to confess that the fault lies, not with 
the editors of such departments, but with the condition 
of devotional music, which, in many large city churches, 
as the writer in the ‘‘ Reform” must certainly know, 
often includes selections and arrangements taken from 
the very operas and symphonies which fall under his 
condemnation. In saying this, however, we are but 
repeating the writer’s own words ; for, after stating the 
wrong, he,frankly and generously qualifies his accusation 
thus : 


‘“‘ Now, all this sounds very much like a criticism of the 
musical editors aforesaid. But it is not. They cannot be 
blamed for not reporting items of interest from the field of 
sacred music when there is nothing to report. We do not 
say that there are no congregations that sing heartily and 
well, or choirs that are worth writing about. What we 
assert is that there is nothing likea general movement in the 
realm of devotional music. Congregations cannot sing from 
the notes, choirs do very much as they please, precen!ors 
are discouraged, for the people wi// not come together to 
practice and improve the singing, and pastors have settled 
down into a state of hopelessness. We will not say ‘ apa- 
thy,’ for we do not believe there is a minister of the Gospel 
who does not have a high appreciation of the value of music 
as a part of divine service. But they have lost faith in the 
possibility of any marked tmprovement in the music of their 
churches, and are simply drifting. 

‘** But a better time is coming. Why do we dare to say 
this in view of the universally low condition of sacred music 
throughout the;country? Because the English people have 
lifted themselves, or been lifted, out of a much more hope. 
less condition than ours. This has been done by the use of 
a notation that brings vocal music within the reach of aL. 
For be it known (it is hard to bring the public to a realiza- 
tion of this wonderful truth) that the Tonic Sol-fa system 
is Janus-faced. It looks both ways. It not only opens the 
world of simple music to the mass of humanity ; it inter- 
prets the occult things of higher art to those who study it. 
The reformation that is now in progress in English churches 
conld not have been accomplished by a system which 
applied to the masses and te simple music alone. It is 
because the Tonic Sol-fa notation clarifies, so to speak, the 
higher atmosphere of music, that it works such a sweeping 
reform wherever it goes. And as it has now become a 
factor in the sacred music of America, we prophesy that — 
the musical editors of the religious papers wil] soon have 
more appro; riate topics for their departments than operas 
and operatic singers. They will have musical revivals in 
various churches to report, the successful work of choir- 
masters and precentors to describe, with interesting ac- 
counts of the development of family and social singing in 
many communities, large and smaill.’’ | 

When this good time comes—and we sincerely hope 
that it will not be long—we pledge ourselves to give it 
as fair and equal space as we have hitherto given to 
‘* high art ;” and if anything avails to hasten its coming, 
it certainly will be the earnest purpose and steadfast 
effort which characterize the ‘‘ Reform.” 


An English vicar recently discharged a parior-maid 
because she refused to attend family prayers. She went 
to law about it, and, having shown that she could not go 
to prayers ina spirit of devotion and faith, she gota 
judgment in her favor for her year’s wages. The vicar 
was much surprised and disgusted at this ‘‘ heathenish 
decision,” 
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THE MISSION INDIANS. 


In a circular just issued by the Commit 
tee on Legal Assistance for the Mission In- 
diaus, appointed at the Lake Mohonk 
Conference, the following story is told to 
illustrate the urgent need of public help to 
enforce already existing legal rights : 

_A few years since, E. F. DeCeles, of Los 
Angeles, sold to the Hon. Charles Maclay 
and Judge Widney the San Fernando 
grant, inherited by him from his father, 
to whom it was granted by the Mexican 
Government, which grant contained a 
clause excepting the land occupied by the 
Indians. 

An old Indian named Rogerio occupied: 
ten acres, the bounds of which were clearly 
defined, and upon which he has for a 
number of years paid taxes. 

When the deed was made out, the clause 
in the old grant excepting this land of the 
Indian was not incorporated init. Mr. 
DeCeles refused to sign it unless that 
clause was inserted, until assured by his 
attorney that it was not necessary for the 
protection of the Indian, inasmuch as the 
land was not his, and he could convey by 
deed only what he owned. ) 

This, with the assurance of Messrs. 
Maclay and Widney that the Indians 
would never be disturbed, induced him to 
sign the deed without the excepling clause. 
Notwithstanding this assurance, these 
gentlemen soon brought an action for the 
ejectment of Rogerio and his family. 
Judgment was based wholly on a technica! 
mistake of his attorney, and not on the 
equitable or legal rights of the plaintiffs, 
and a writ of ejectment was issued last 
winter. 

The manner of ejectment was as crue) 
as the fact was outrageous. Rogerio was 

over eighty years old, and his wife and 
another woman of nearly equal sage, with 
five or six other persons, constituted his 
household. -The sheriff removed them by 
force in the midst of the winter, tumbled 
the two aged,women, with ali their effects, 
including Rogerio’s blacksmith tools, fuel, 
chickens, etc., into a wagon, and dropped 
them by the roadside, where they lay with- 
out the slightest protection, and without 
food, excepting parched corn, for eight 
days, when the rainy season was at its 
worst, while the old man went to Los 
Angeles to get permission from the priest 
to occupy an old dilapidated shed con- 
nected with the old Mission church. His 

~ tools, fuel, baskets, and other possessions 
were pilfered ; and it being thought by 
many that the old man must have money 
burled under his house, as he had for many 
years done the blacksmith work for that 

part of the country, diligent search was 
made forthat. Tne old wife died of pneu- 
monia, brought on by the exposure, and 
the old man is a homeless wanderer. 

A fine spring of water on this land was 
one main object of this dispossession ; and 
it may interest some to know that these 
plainuffs purpose erecting a Theological 
Seminary on this property. 

This sad story istold, not for the sake 
of Rogerio, for his case is without remedy, 
but to call attention to the fact that the 


title by which some five or six hundred 


other Mission Indians in Southern Califor- 
nia, Christian, civilized, and self-support- 
ing, hold their homes is to-day in like 
jeopardy, and unless steps are taken at 
once to prevent it, they will soon meet a 
similar fate. [The Treasurer of the Com- 
mittee is Joshua W. Davis, 32 Sears Build- 
ing, Boston, Mass. } 


CHANGE AND CONSISTENCY. 


A great mistake is often made in sup. 
posing that consistency requires a uniform 
simplicity. Men utter opinions, or give 
voice to feelings, honest and sincere, and 
thus worthy of respect, but time, bringing 
with it different circumstances and differ- 
ent experiences, may also bring other 
standpoints and better mental ability ; 
hence both thoughts and feelings may un- 
dergo changes and be no longer what they 
were in times past. For this people often 
blame themselves, and are blamed, charg- 
ing themselves and being charged with 


inconsistency. ‘‘ See how inconsistent ie! 
is, for he said "such and such things last 
month or last year,” is often heard in con 
demnation, and the offender is frequently 
sad and ashamed, conscious that he must 
admit the charge. Sometimes also the 
dread of being thus judged will lead men 
to conceal or misrepresent their real senti- 
ments. The fear that they may contradict 
sometbing they have once uttered will 
keep them silent when to speak is a duty, 
or will lead them out of the path of straight- 
forward sincerity when it is most needed. 
It would be very much to the benefit of 
all concerned if it were recognized that 
change and consistency sre by no means 
incompatible. The principle of life in- 
cludes that of growth, and all growth {s 
indicated by change. The entire history 
of the plant, from the tiny seed swelling 
in the soil to the full luxurfance of blos. 
som or fruit, is one of change in growth, 
and is thus, and only thus,a consistent 
whole. The life of the human body, from 
frail infancy to sturdy manhood, is one 
continuous series of changes,each of which 
is needful for its perfection. ; 
If this be soin all life, why should a 
exception be made in the life of the mind 
and the heart ? Certainly, if this may not 
change, the very center of all life itself 
must be suspended. It will, however, be 
conceded that the changes of mental 
growth from early life to maturity are 
rightful and needful. Every one expects 
that the man will correct and put away 
bis childish errors and foilies; but that 
manhood and womanhood should still 
change convictions, alter opinions, and 
have varied feelings is still deemed incon- 
sistent. Yet who shall set the limits out- 
side of which the mind of man shall cease 
to grow, and, therefore, to change ? Why 
should it be natural and consistent at one 
period of life and unnatural and inconaist- 
ent at another’ The truth 1s, that as 
long as any one keeps himself mentally 
alive and vigorous, he must change ; that 
is, he must discover new truths and see 
old ones in new lights ; and while he faith- 


fully preserves whatever of value he has 
gained, it will assume different forms in 
his sincerest and most earnest thoughts} 
This, and not the quiescent state of mind 
that neither changes nor grows, is true 
mental consistency. 

It is quite true that all change is not 
growth, that much of it is mere fickleness, 
weakness, restlessness. Some minds yleld 
to every varying impulse and influence, 
and are continually oscillating without 
making any steady progress. They are 
inconsistent with the law of their being, 
for they are not struggling upwards, but 
simply fluttering in the wind. Another 
kind of inconsisteney, and one sti]] more 
common, is that between theory and prac- 
tice— between knowing and doing There 
are, perhaps, none who, upon reflection, 
would not have to plead gutlty to this 
charge. In some, indeed, the discrepancy 
is so great that all perceive it, and are 
forced to esteem thein accordingly, while 
others are only accused bv their own con- 
sciences.—| Philadelphia Ledger. 


LANTERNS IN THE FLOWERY KINGDOM. 
—The streets of a Chinese town are en- 
tirely unlighted, so every one moving 
about carries a lantern or a torch, and a 


lantern is hung up outside of every tem- 
ple, house, and shop. Consequently there 
is an enormous trade done in lanterns of 
all sizes from the huge balloons down to 
the tiny little things no bigger than 
oranges. They are made occasionally of 
glass, but usually of paper or silk, 
stretched on silk bamboo and coated 
with warnish, and the family surnames, 
shop sign, title of temple, etc., are always 
written with red paint on the body of the 
lantern, The more respectable the family 
or shop the more elaborate and solid the 
Jantern and the handsomer the inscription. 
Men of no respectability, gamblers, 
sharpers, and such like, find that this 
practice makes identification disagreeably 
easy, and get over the difficulty by carry- 
ing lanterns inscribed with such commun 
surnames as Smith or Brown are with us 
(Wang, the equivalent of King, is their 
commonest surname), or they use mottoes 
which, being translated, would mean “‘ as 
you like it,” ‘‘ children and grandchildren 
innumerable,” and soon. Lanutern-carry- 
ing has become such a habit in that 
country that a Chinaman never dreams of 
leaving home at night without one, even 


in the brightest moonlight.—[Chicago 


News. 


love and war, illustrated by Kemble. Part 


The Midwinter Number. 
THEW ERY 
: 
For FEBRUARY 


CONTAINS : 


THE STARS, 


By Prof. 8. P. Langley. An interesting 
chapter of the New Astronomy, with delicate 
illustrations of star spectra and astronomical 
photographs. 
PART OF AN OLD STORY. 

The hitherto unpublished conclusion to an 
old romance of Love and Alchemy. By 
James Lane Allen, with a fu'l-page illustra- 
tion by Blum. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: A HISTORY. 
By JOHN G. NICOLAY andCol. JOHN HAY. 

The illustrations of this month include 
portraits of four Presidents, of David Davis, 
Robert C. Winthrop, Joshua R. Giddings, 
and of the Rev. Peter Cartwright, the 
famous Methodist preacher who ran against 
Lincoln when the latter was elected to Con- 
gress. The present ins’ allment relates to 

LINCOLN IN CONGRESS AND IN LAW, 
And while reviewing the interesting history 
of the Mexican War and the administrations 
of Polk and Taylor, it follows Lincoln 
through his growing acquaintance with pub- 
lic mep and eventa, describing, with many 
anecdotes, his Congressional] career, and re- 
vealing his characteristic methods and prin- 
ciples as a lawyer. 

A MIDWINTER RESORT: 
Nassau in the Bahamas, by Wm. C. Church, 
with illustrations by Winslow Homer. 

THE RELATIVE STRENCTH AND 

WEAKNESS OF NATIONS. 
The second of Edward Atkinson’s valuable 
and significant papers, discussing the real 
meaning of nationa) armaments and taxes. 
S’PHIRY ANN, 

An illustrated story of the mvonshiners, by 
Mat. Crim. 


EDWARD THOMPSON TAYLOR, 
By Rev. C. A. Bartol. An interesting cnoar- 
acterization of Boston’s powerful and origi- 
nal sailor-preacher, to!d with anecdotes, and 
accompanied by a full-page portrait. Also, 


FATHER TAYLOR AND ORATORY, 
By Walt Whitman, who in striking paper 
ranks the preacher as ‘‘the one essentially 
perfect orator’’ be has heard. 

FRANK R. STOCKTON’S NOVEL, 
‘‘Tne Hundredth Man,’’ is continued. “ It 
increased literary skill.’’—Christian 

nton. 


RECENT ge DISCOVERIES IN 


An iJlustrated archeological paper by the 
director of the new Museo Urbano. 


THE:BAILING OF JEFFERSON DAVIS 
When accused of complicity 1n the assase1- 
nation of President Lincoln. A chapter of 
‘inside history’’ carefully compiled by 
George Parsons Lathrop, introducing the 
names of Garrison, haddeus Stevens, 
Charles O'Connor, John A. Andrew, and 
others, and giving a fac-simile of the power 
of attorney held by Chief Justice Shea from 
the bondsmer, Commodore Vanderbilt, Hor- 
ace Greeley, and Gerrit Smith. 


LEE’S INVASION OF MARYLAND, 
By General Longstreet, with illustrations, 
including a portrait of the Confederate 


leader. 

JAMES McCOSH, 
The President of Princeton College, with por- 
trait. 
GEORCE W. CABLE’S NOVELETTE;, 
Ot Acadian lite in Louisiana. A siory of 


Two (Conclusion). 
THE OLDEST CHURCH IN LONDON, 
St. Bartnolomew the tireat. By Norman 
Moore, with fourteen pictures of its ancient 
architecture by Pennell. 
POEMS 
By Edmund C., Stedman, Robert Burns Wil- 
son, Joaquin Miller, and others. 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Topics of the Time; Open Letters; Bric-i- 
Brac. 

Price, 35 cents; $4 per year. Sold every- 
where. 

New subscribers «ho begin with the January 
number can have Nov. and Dec. numbers free (if 


claimed when the subsersption is entered), and | 


thus begin the Lincoln Life and other seria/s, 
THE Centrcry Co, New York. 


‘THE NEAREST TO PERFECTION.” 


Rev. Dr. Hitehcock’s New Hymn and 
Tune Book, entitled 


Ga PMIRG + + 
+ Sanctorum 


Is regarded the best Book for Public Worship in our 
Evangelical Churches, Please send fora copy for 
examination. Terms for introduction are 
favorable. 


A. & BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
New York and Chicago. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A New Book by Mr. Browning, 


PARLEYINGS WITH CERTAIN PEOPLE oF ImpoR- 
TANCE IN THEIR Day, t wit : Bernard de Mande- 
ville, Daniel Bartoli. Christopher Smart.George 
Bubb Dodington, Francis Furini. Gerard de 
Lairesse, and Charles Avison. Introduced by 
a Dialogue between Apollo and the Fates: 
concluded by another between John Fust and 
his Friends. By Ronerr Brownine. 1 vol. 


16mo, $1 25; also unlform with the crown 8vo ~ 


edition, gilt top, $1.25. 


Thomas H. Benton. 


Vol. XIV. of American Statesmen Series. By 


THEODORE Rooseve.t. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Mr. Roosevelt's intelligent and adequate bio- 
graphy of this distinguished statesman, whose 
long and eventful political career cove-ed a 
most important period in American politics, 
cannot fail to be of great value and interest. 


American Statesmen. 

Edited by Joun T. Morag, Jr. 
JoHN Quincy Apams. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Joun C. CaLtnoun. By Dr. H. von Holst. 
ANDREW Jacnuson. By Prof. William G. Sumner. 
JOHN RANDOLPH. By Henry Adams. 
JaAME= Monroe. By Pres. D.C Gilman. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. By John T Morse, Jr. 
DANIEL WEBSTER. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
ALBERT GALLATIN. By Jobn Austin Stevens. 
JAMES Mapison' By Sydney Howard Gay. 
JoHN ADAMs. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
JoHN By Allan B. Magruder. 
SAMUEL ADAMS. By James K. Hosmer. 

Each vol. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


A Millionaire of Rough-and- 
Ready, and Devil’s Ford. 


Two characteristic new stories by Bret Harte. 
Little Classic style. 18mo, $1. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00.,, Boston. 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 


New York and London. 


NOW READY; 


THE CONFLICT OF EAST AND 
WEST IN EGYPT. By John Eliot Bowen, 
Ph D. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. Chief Con- 
tents ; Mehemet Alito Ismail, Iamail’s Designs, 
The Road to Ruin, Mehemet Tewfik; Ezypt 
for the Egyptians, The Rebellion of Arabi, The 
Sddan and the Mahdi, The Mission of Gordon, 


The Eastern Sfidan, Gordon at Khartoum and ~ 


the Government in London, Wolseley’s Expe- 


dition. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE SUBJECT. 


A clear and comprehensive summary of events 
in Egypt since 1832. 

THE FALL OF MAXIMILIAN’S 
EMPIRE, AS SEEN FROM A U. 8S GUN- 
BOAT. By Seaton Schroeder, Lieut. U. S. N. 
12mo, with portrait and other illustra:ions, 
$1. A graphic account of a curious and im- 
portant episode in American history. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

THE STORY OF THE NORMANS. 

By Sarah O. Jewett. Being the twelfth volume 


in the STORY OF THE NATIONS Series. _ 


12mo, fully illustrated, $1.50. 


Full prospectus of the series and list of recent 
publicationssentonapplication. Cuiassified and 
vs Catalogue, 130 pp , sent on receipt of 
stamp. 


MUNKACSY’S 
“Christ Before Pilate, ” 


| Copy of Etching given as supplement 
to January number of 


Beck’s Journal of Decorative Art. 


Also a double supp'ement of décora- 
tions from the Duke of Westminster's 
Palace, 


‘EATON HALL.” 
This is the only 


International Art Journal. 


Full 


of Original Illustrations 
and Articles. 


Send 25 cents for single copy to the 
Publisher, 


206 West 29th Street, 


New York. 
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It reads as follows: 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 35, No. 5. 


THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 


FEW days since, a representative of The Christian 
Union called upon Mr. Charles H. Woodman, 
the first President of the New York Board of Excise 
who has shown any active iaterest in the ciuse of 
temperance re’orm. The conversation turned upon the 
temperancs legislat'on that might be expected from 
the New York Legislature during the coming sersion. 
Mr. Woodman said that he was almost without hope of 
any legislation. He said that the Crosby bill, fixing 
whisky licenses in large cities at $1 000, and beer and 
wine licenses at $500. was doomed to fall, although It 
might recelve a good deal of supp >rt from the country 
districts. lu the absence of legislation Mr. Woodman said 
that the Board of Excise Commissioner's have decided to 
act for themselves. The present law author!z3s them to 
fix the license fee at any sum between $50 and $250. 
Heretofore the 3 ards have kept close to the minimum, 
and the difference betwen the cost of a beer license and 
the whisky liquorlicense has been so small that almost all 
dealers have taken out the latter in order to carry on a 
general liquor business. The present Board believes that 
all thoughtful people, even emong the Germans, aro pre 
pared to admit the curse of dram-drinking, and has there- 
fore decided that after February the price of a license 
to eell distilled liquors shall be two hundred dollars, 
Mr. Woodman said that they could not ag yet be certain 
how far they could prevent hard drinks from belng sold 
by the saloons which merely paid fcr the beer license, but 
he was sure that the Board would do all that was In its 
power, and would have the co-operation of those dealers 
who had paid for their whisky licenses. It is a sad 
fact that Jaws are much eurer of enforcement when 
they have a vested interest back cf them, and every 
ssloon-keeper who pays for a dear license has a 
“vested interest” in preventing unlicensed competi- 
tion. The Commissioner said that at the present time 
there are about ten thousand licensed saloons in this city, 
and called attention to the msps which bad been pre- 
The saloons were, of 
course, thickest in the poorer districts. On one block, 
between West and Washington Streets, there were over 
thirty. Mr. Woodman said that there are great num- 
bers of unlicensed saloons in the city which the Board is 
doing its best to ferret out. In reply to the question 
whether these pisces are also unlicensed by the United 
States authorities the Comm!ssioner replied that he could 
not tell, as only recently had the local Board ever put 
itself {ia communication with the United States Internal 
Revenue officers. Mr. Woodman believes that there 
are perhaps as many as two thousand of these un- 
licensed saloons. The uniicensed trafficis carried on in 
groceries, restaurants, housesof prostitution, and obscure 
rooms in tenement-houses. Mr. Woodman sald that 
the chief difficulty in the way of enforcing the liquor 
laws in this State is the fact that there are practically 
no penalties attached to their violation. There fs no 
imprisonment, and the fines sre insignificant. What 
adds to the difliculty is that the l/quor dealers can always 
claim the right of trial by jury, and have their cases 
indefinitely postponed. 


“The Kaights of Labor” prints in full the ‘‘ Open 
Letter to the Woman’s Christian Temperance Unton” 
adopted at the mass meeting of Ch’cago workingmen. 
It repudiates the idea that the diink bill of the wage- 
workers is half of the drink bill of the nation. 
Its argument against this accusation is based on the 
supposition that there are 42,000,000 people in this 
country over fifteen years of age, of whom but 9 000,000 
are of the wage-earning class, and only 4 000,000 actual 
wage earners. If, then, the nation’s drink bill is, as Mr. 
David A. Wells ssys, $700 000,000 it is absurd to 
suppcse that 4 000,000 wage-earners pay half of it. This 
last supposition is absurd, but it is by no means 
necessary to es’ablish the truth of the origina! accusa- 
tion. If by wage-earoers we mean the propertyless 
masses, they should be numbered at four-fifths of the 
people Instead of at one-fifth. A study cf our economic 
statistics shows that one filth cf the people own practi- 
cally all of our city property and the great bulk of the 
property in the country. Most cf the total abstainers 
belong to this class. It therefore fcllowa that much 
the greater part of the nation’s drink bill is paid by the 
poor. What this letter has to say about the social en- 
vironment of wage-workers is much more to the point. 
‘*The wage-worker returns efter 
his day’s work. .. toa home of two or three rooms where 
every inch of space is used for the actual necessities of 
family life—weshing, cooking, eating, and sleeping ; to 
a home with nothing in it to exclte him to mental 
activity unless it be the fumes of his supper. He has 


‘no means to entertain visitors, no room to receive them, 


but in the saloon he finds relief for his tired hand and 
brain, relief from the dusty factory and the noisy shop. 
In the saloon, with cards and beer and friendly neigh- 
bors, his social instincts fiad a degree of gratification.” 
This complaint forms a strong argument for coffee-: 


houses and free local reading-rooms, 


The New York ‘‘Commercial Advertiser ” says that 
wine drinking is rapidly on the increase among the 
business men of Ncw York City. It teils us that the 
restaurant keepers in the lower portions of the city say 
that fully two-thirds of those paying thirty-five cents 
and over for luncheon drink ale, beer, or wine, and that 
the m*j rity would prefer the latter were they sure that 
they were furnished with an undrugged and unadulter- 
ated article. These adulterated or manufactured wines, 
says the ‘‘ Advertiser,” are made principally out of 
raisius. The distillation is colored with logwood. 
‘‘ These wines do not, at the most, contain more than 
ten per cent. of alcohol, and, having but little tannin, 
they will not keep long. When wine is thus produced 
it will not cost much. Raisins are not expensive, and a 
moldy article answers as well as one that is fresh.” 


The no-license campatgn in Massachusetts is being 
actively carried on. A call has been issued for nor- 
partisan temperance conventions to be held in most of 
the counties about the middle of February. The State 
agent of the ‘‘league” expresses confidence that in 
another year the saloon power in Massachusetts will be 
practically annihilated. 


January 28 the Senate of Tennessee passed the resolu. 
tlon to submit to a popular vote the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment prohibiting the manufacture and tale 
of intoxicating liquor asa beverage. The vote was 31 
to 2. The resolution will now go to the House, which, 
it is thought, will pass it by a good majority. 


The Police Commisstoners in Newark, N. J., are try- 
ing to enforce the Sunday Jaws, and the city has ex- 
perienced a couple of orderly Sabbaths. Of course, in 
many places only the front doors were closed, and some 
of the regular customers were supplied with keys. One 
saloen Keeper is reported to have left his door open and 
draped his bar in black, hanging in front of the center of 
the bar a large placard with the inscription : ‘‘ Closed 
on Account of the Death of Liberty.” 1 


The Republican legislators in Pennsylvania have de- 
cided to yield to the angry protests of the temperance 
people against the ‘‘compensation rider” to the 
prohibitory amendment. Unfortunately for the Prohibt- 
tionis's, this amendment must be approved by another 
Legislature two years from now, and the I{quor men 
hopa that this new Legislature can 53 ‘‘ fixed.” 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


‘‘ A remarkable story,” says the London correspond- 
ent of the Manchester ‘‘ Weekly Times,” ‘‘ {is told about 
a watch-night service at the Church of the Ascension at 
Clapham. The service was nota religious service in the 
Protestant sense at all, but a revival of the old miracle 
plays which led to terrible abuses in the pre- Reformation 
era. There was a long series of scenes or tableaus rep- 
resenting the Fall of Man, the Expulsion from the Ga:- 
den of Eden, various scenes from Scripture history pre- 
figuring the Advent, the birth of the Saviour, and 
the Adoration of the Magi. The various characters, 
angels included, were represented by members of the 
congregation, who were gorgeously dressed.” 


When young men enroll their names for membership 
at the rooms of the Christian Association in Boston 
they also make an entry, often in abbreviated form, of 
the religious denomination to which they belong. Not 
long ego a sober-minded man added “‘ Auth.” to his 
autograph to define his ecclesiastical connection. ‘‘Isn’t 
that a new denomination, sir ?” inquired the clerk. The 
man looked at him in great surprise, and sald : ‘‘ What ! 
you never heard of that ? 
dox!” It ie to be presumed that the good brother’s 
creed was more orthodox than hisspelling.—[Exchange. 


A curious phenomenon in photography is reported. 
A person took a likeness of a child apparently in full 
health and with a clear skin. The negative picture 
showed the face to be thickly covered with an eruption. 
Three days sf.erward the child was covered with spots 
due to a prickly heat. In another case a child showed 
spots on his portrait which were invisible on his face a 
fortnight previous to an attack of tmall-pox. 


The new edition of the London Post-Office Directory 
consists of 2,672 pages, plus 322 pages of advertisements, 
and contains 244,000 names. On each page there are 
10 000 letters, the number of letters in the ‘‘ Commercia]”’ 
alone making a total of 7,080,000, and the weight of the 
type used for the volume is about twenty five tons. In 
the new directory there are 2,125 Smiths, 1,104 Joneses, 
708 Browns, 467 Robinsons. 


We are so accustomed to think that they keep rail- 
roads under better supervision in England than in the 
United States that it is surprising to read in ‘‘ Truth :” 
‘* By a senseless system cf legislation, we have made the 
railway companies our masters.” To this mastery 
“Truth” attributes the failure of every attempt to 
shelter engine drivers and stokers from the rigors of 
the climate, 
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Why, that stands for Autho- 


Readers’ Reference List of New Books 
and New Editions. | 


Restricted to Publications 0 of the three months. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


REBER's MEDIAVAL ART. History of Medieval Art. By 
Franz von Keber, author of “ A History of Ancient Art,” &c_ 
and ‘Augmented $5. Uniform Thacher Clarke. Profusely 
illustrated. 8vo, cloth, niform in size of page’ and style 
with “A History of Aye,” Dr. Franz von Reber, trans 
laied by Joseph Thacher Clarke. Ifiustrated. 8vo, cloth, $3. 50. 


BETROSERCTIONS OF AMERICA, 1797-1811. By John Rer- 
mard, Sometimes Secretary of tbe Beefateak Club, and Author of 
ms Retrospections of the Stage.”” Edited from the Manuscript by 
Mrs. Bayle Bernard. With an Introduction, Notes, and Index by 
Lan rence Hutton and Brander Matthews. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 
$1.75. (Just Ready.) 

TO PSYCHOLOGIC AL THEORY. 

Bowne. Professor of n Boston 
of **Metaphysics.’’ Svo, cloth, 8 


A TRAMP TRIP. How t See Furope on Fifty Centsa Day. By 
Lee Meriwether. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. (Nearly Ready.) 


ORD TENNYSON’'S NEW WORK: LOCO’ SLEV HALL 
IXTY AFTER, pee PROMISE OF MAY, 
Etc. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson, P.L., D.C.L. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 


MEXICO OF TO-DAY. By Solomon Bulkley Griffin. With Maps 
and Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Psy. CHOLOGY. By John Dewey, Pb.D., Professor in the Michigan 
University. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF PARLIAM ET By B.C. Skottowe, 
, New College, Oxford. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 


PP MONEY AND OTHER THINGS, A Gift-book. By 
the author of ‘*John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 12mo, cloth, 9 cents, 
THE GUILTY RIVER. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, euthor of 
“The Woman in “ Armadale,” The Moonstone e,” &c. 
16mo, half cloth, 60 cents 


‘Symonds. Pp. vill.. 186. 12mo, 
7 cents. In the “ ng Men of Letters” Series. Other 
mors nen of the same series, famo, cloth, 75 cents per volume. 


IN Tue WRONG PARADISE AND STORIES. 
By andre Gms author of “Custom and Myth,” &c. 16ma, 
half cloth, "60 cen 


Haney HUNTING. GROUNDS. A Tribute to the Woods and 

ton, Givson, author of “ Highways and By. 

ore etc. Illustrated by the Author. 4to, ib 
luminated cleth. gilt edges, $7.50. (Ina Bor.) 


Sue CONQUER; The Misrtakes of 1 a Nicht. 
By Dr. Goldsmith. ‘With Ten Fu'l-page Photogravure 
printed on separate Plates, nurnerous Process Re- 
eens, and Wood Engravings from Drawings by Edwin A. 
Decorations by Alfred Parsons Introduction by Austin 

ore Folio, illuminated leather, gilt edges, $20. (Jn a Bow.) 


A GREFE- ee oes LEXICON OF THE NEW TESTA- 
being Grimm’s Wilke’s Clavis Novi Testsmenti, Trans- 
+ Hevised, and Enlarged by Joseph Henry Thayer. DD., Bus- 

Professor of New Testament Criticism and Interpretation In in 
the Divinity School of Harvard University. 4to, cloth. $5; 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


FROM THE FIELD. 


In a letter from Ahmednagar, Indla, 
printed in the ‘‘ Andover R2view” for 
February, the Rev. E. A. Lawrence gays : 

‘*1 am visiting the scene of the labors 
of my dear friend and classmate, Robert 
Hume. There is but one testimony as to 
his usefulness. In every department his 
inspiriug, organiz'ng, or assisting hand 
was felt, and is now missed. ‘ He could 
do the work of any two ordlipary men.’ 
‘ He was great for getting other people at 
work.’ ‘He could turo his band to any: 
thing.’ ‘Hts students were thoroughly 
trained in the Bible.’ ‘ You can’t man- 
age a theological class unless he returns. 
Such expressions are friquently heard 
from his ccl'eagues or the native Chris- 
tlans. The villages, the Sunday-schools, 
the weekly paper, the theological school, 
so especially his care, where for five 
months of the year he delivered ten Ject- 
ures a week—al] these and many other 
things testify to his past labors and the 
present need of him ; and no missionary I 
have met knew the whole of India so 
well.” 

absorbing interest in the multl- 
tudinous work which fills the bearts and 
hands of these men has left me llitle time 
or thought for theological questions, par- 
ticularly thase of a speculative character ; 
yet the anxious discussions at home find 
their echo abroad, and have caused fre- 
quent and familiar conversation with 
those supposed to be most interested in 
the future destiny of the heathen. Here, 
as in every department, there is great 
variety of opinion. The true missionary 
has very little to do with theorks. He 
makes use cof simple Gospel truths and 
living Gospel forces. He is in a terrible 
hand-to-hand fight with heathenism, 
which demands all his energies. Few, 
probably, haveany comprehensive theory 
a3 tothe fate cf the heathen, or would be 
so ready to dogmatize as are many at 
home ; yet difficult questions as to destiny 
- gometimes force themselves on the mis- 
sionary. I have founda few, although I 
think there are but few, who clearly and 
dogmatically hold that there can be no 
salvation except through the Gospel ; that 
this Gospel is offered only in the present 
life, and that consequently all who do not 
- have that offer here are utterly lost. 

‘‘The large body of missionaries, how- 
ever, would doubtless hold, on the one 
sije, that the great mass of responsible 
beings who die in heathenism do find this 
life finally and fatally decisive of their 
future destiny ; and on tke other side, 
that there may be certain uncovenanted 
mercies of God, certain unrevealed ranges 
of his efficient working, which include a 
smaller or larger number of those who 
have never had even prophetic intimations 
of Christ, save by the longings of their 
own hearts, struggling in the dark agalnst 
sin, and reaching out toward an unknown 
God. Beyond this point most would not 
venture; and they would, probably, re- 
gard as disastrous the anouncement to the 
heathen of any other possibility of rescue 
from sin and its consequences than 
through the acceptance of the Gospel offer 
here and now. A certain number, how- 
ever, of a more speculative turn of mind 
do endeavor to find light in either the 
letter or spirit of the Bible that will en- 
able them to define to themselves some- 
what more clearly these hoped-for, if un- 
revealed, possibilities... . But apart 
from the agitation now prevalilny at home, 
I have not found a single instauce tu the 
missionary field where any of the views 
just named have proved in themselves 
either divisive or perversive.” 


SOME FAMOUS OLD MEN. 


The longevity of famous statesmen Is 
remarkable. Imagine Lord Palmerston 
acting vigorously as Prime Minister of 
England when over eighty, governing the 
vast British Empire with steady hand, 
uud making speeches three hours long in 
the House of Commons, and rising next 


of the venerable Gu'z%t, the French 
statesman, who at the age cf eighty-seven 
was still writing histories, presiding over 
religious conventions, and carrying on 
lively discussion in the Frerch Academy ! 
The late Lord Lyndhurst made able 
speeches in the House cf Lords when he 
had passed his ninetieth year; and his 
long-time rival, Lord Brougham, wrote 
his autobiography in three good volumes 
when he had reached nearly ninety years 
The Marquis of Lansdowne, who, as 
Lord Henry Petty, was a leading member 
cf the ‘*All the Talents” cabinet, of 
which Charles James Fox was tho chief, 
in 1806, was still an active member of the 
Houre of Lords nearly sixty years later, 
in 1863, and died in that year at the age 
of eighty-three. The Duke of Wellington 
took part in public affairs until his death, 
in 1852, in his elghty-third year. In 
former generations energetic statesmen 
of advanced vears are found thickly 
scattered through the pages of history. 
There was the Marquis of Winchester, 
who remembered Edward IY., the first 
York sovereign, in 1483, and who, when 
be died in 1572, at the age of ninety-seven, 
was holding office under Queen Elizabeth. 
Referring to the statesmen of our own 
country, it {s a familiar fact that John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson, the second 
and third Presitents, both dled on the 
4th of July, 1826, just half a century 
from the day on which both signed the 
Declaration of Independence—Adams 
being ninety-one and Jefferson elghty- 
three. President Andrew Jackson lived 
to be elghty-two, John Quincy Adams to 
be elghty-one, Madison eighty-five. — 
[Youth’s Companion. 


A singular case was that of the Jocal 


Ieland Asylum suffering from brain 
trouble caused by overwork. The other 
that the trial of the Andover theological 
professors had resulted in a verdict in 
for the wicked. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 35, No. 5. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD AND THE 
CHURCHES. 


THE VOICE OF YALE COLLEGE. 


SIGNIFICANT WORDS FROM EX PRESIDENT PORTER 
AND PROFESSOR HARRIS. 

HE “‘ New Englander” for February contains two 

articles, one by ex President Porter, the other by 
Professor Samue Harris, of the Yale Theological Semi. 
nary, on the questions concerning the administration 
and methods of the American Board now agitating the 
Congregational churches. Ex-Presldent Porter dis. 
cusses particularly the Hume case ; Professor Harris 
considers the wisdom of referring all questions of the 
orthodoxy of missionary candidates to ordaining coun- 
cils. We give below some extracts from these two 


articles. 
EX PRESIDENT PORTER'S LETTER. 


After a brief narrative of the facts inthe case of Mr. 
Hume and a report of his Andover speech, ex-President 
Porter considers its effect on the question of his return 
to the fleld as follows : 

“« Now, it may be admitted that, for several cogent reasons, 
in the sensitive state of the public mind, it were better 
that a part or the whole of this speech had not been uttered. 
And yet it was the most natural thing for a misstonary, ani- 
mated with a genuine human and Christian-like sympathy 
with the feelings of his friends in India, should feel as he 
does, and should say what he felt, and what, if he did not 
feel it, would prove him to be very unfit to be a missionary. 
It certainly cannot be held as a mortal offense ngainst the 
evangelic faith to hold the doctrine in question. Drs. 
Nitezch and Dorner, and others as eminent as they, have 
held this doctrine, and among the evangelical theologians 
and preachers of the present generation none are more truly 
pre-eminent than they. Several of the most eminent pro- 
fessors of the oldest theological seminary in this country 
hold and teach this doctrine. Some of them are on trial for 
not holding the special creed of the Seminary, but no man 
is likely to bring them to trial for abandoning the evangel- 
istic faith. A leading pastor of a prominent Presbyterian 
church has made himself conspicuous for teaching this 
doctrine, and yet has been quietly transferred to a Congre- 


_-gational church, without exception to his substantial 


orthodoxy. ‘The question is a natural one, if ministers and 
theological professors who hold the new departure may be 
accepted as orthodox and as officers of the American Board, 
why should an approved and veteran missionary be arrest- 
ed on his return to his work for saying that there were 
special reasons why he could sympathize with one of its 
tenets 


‘‘T hope it will not prejudice the cause of Mr. Hume for 
me to add that in our opinion it would not necessarily 
make him a worse missionary for him to adopt the new 
departure in full. No jast and candid man will contend 
that it would who considers how many eminent theologians 
and fervent Christians have adopted this theory in other 
countries, or who adverts to the fact that of those who 
adopt this theory in our own country many are eminent for 
spiritual earnestness, arid in every other particular of an 
eminent evangelical and Christlike orthodoxy. There is also 
little or no prospect that any prosecution for unevangelical 
doctrine or anti-Christian heresy will be instituted against 
any otherwise evangelical minister, in any denomination in 
this conntry which is blessed with even a moderate enlight- 
enment in its knowledge of those Scriptures which are of 
doubtful import, or a moderate tolerance or charity in 
respect to differences of opinion in respect to secondary 
questions. To avoid all mistake, however, and especially 
to avoid any prejudice to the cause of Mr. Hume, the writer 
desires distinctly to state that he himself does not adopt the 
theory in question, notwithstanding the weight of theolog- 
ical or exegetical authority which may be urged in its 
favor, and although it has been confidently held by many 
Christlike leaders of opinion, the latchet of whose shoes he 
counts himseif unworthy to unloose.”’ 


PROFESSOR HARRIS'S ARTICLE. 


Professor Harris's article is longer, and is devoted to 
a comprebensive discussion whether councils or Com- 
mittee should determine the orthodoxy of missionary 
candidates. He thus outlines the plan he would recom- 


mend for adoption : 

‘““The great majority of candidates are not ordained. 
When auch a young man offers himself for appointment, let 
the Secretary and Committee obtain the usual] recommenda- 
tions, and make inquiries of him and about him as they see 
fit. If they are satisfied, let them accept him with the pro- 
viso that in due time he obtain licensure and ordination 
according to the established usage of the churches. This 
involves no material change; for in such a case the proviso 
of approval by an ordaining council has always been im- 
plied, if not formally expressed. If, however, they are not 
eatisfied with his belief on some points of theological doc- 
trine, but aside from this find him qualified for the miasion- 
ary work, let them accept him with the same proviso ao in 
the former case. When the time for his ordination comes, 
let the church of which be is a member call a council of the 
churches in its immediate neighborhood. It has always been 
customary for a Secretary or some representative of the 
Board to be present at the ordination of a miesiona-y. Let 
this good custom be kept up. This representative would lay 
before the council any information or suggestions which the 

ommittee might wish to present. It would _be,accordant 


> 


with the usages of our churches for the church calling the 
council to invite personally some one connected with the 
Board to bea member of the council, and thus to participate 
in all its deliberations. Let the council thus constituted, 
after full examination and deliberate consideration of all 
the facts bearing on that particular case, decide as to the 
ordination of the man to the Christian ministry in the for- 
eign field ; and let that decision be final.’’ ; 

We group together Professor Harris’s reasons for the 
adoption of this plan, giving them in his own words, but 
with abbreviations and omissions ; each reason is fn his 
article explained and exemplified at considerable length : 


‘*1,. It ig necessary in order that the action of the Board 
may be in harmony with the polity of the Congregational 
churches. If the Committee in its selection of missionaries 
has in spirit been in harmony with the churches, the form 
of its action has been incompatible with the church polity. 
For the Comm'ttee takes into its own hands the determina- 
tion who shall be the ministers of the churches in that great 
part of their church work which lies in the foreign fie!d. 
The form of its action implies that the Committee, in this 
great sphere of the work of the churches, assumes independ- 
ence of the churches and their councils, and the right to 
disregard their decisions. 
Into disrespect. Ifthe proposed plan should be sdopted, the 
change in the action of the Committee would be compara- 
tively little. But as showing a decent regard to the churches 
and their councils, as makicg them constantly see and feel 
that the Board is in accord with them in their ecclesiastical 
polity and one with them as their agents in doing their work, 
the change would be important as a matter of principle 
and in its practical results. 

‘“*2. The change is necessary in the interest of the 
churches, as the most effective method of conserving true 
evangelical doctrine and its right application to life, to- 
gether with a legitimate freedom of thonght and a due 
regard to the rights and liberty of the churches. To any 
proposal to refer the appointment of foreign missionaries to 
an ecclesiastical council the objection has been repeatedly 
urged that it would be unsafe ; that some further safeguard 
for purity of doctrine, beyond that of a council, must be 
had. But in fact the Congregational polity is founded on 
truer and deeper principles of stability and order than those 
of any hierarchy enforcing unity by authority, ard is more 
efficient in the conservation of true evangelical belief and 
its right application, as well as of freedom of thought. 

“It has been said, in reference to delaying the appoint- 
ment of a candidate on account of his doctrinal views, that 
the Prudential Committee waited to hear the voice of the 
churches. There is no national authority anywhere in the 
Congregational churches to utter the collective voice of all 
the churches on any question of doctrine or practice. Nor 
can it be uttered by newspapers, nor by the voices of a great 
and excited popular assembly. There is but one way in 
which it can be uttered, and that is by a council of churches 
advising what is best to be done in a specific case carefully 
examined by it. My proposal, if carried out, insures to the 
Committee the desired voice of the churches in refererce to 
the appointment of every candidate who offers himself for 
missionary work. 

‘*3. The plan proposed is necessary in the interest of the 
Board, to secure the greatest interest of the churches in 
missions, to deepen their sense of responsibility, to call 
forth more thoroughly their powers and resources, and thus 
to secure to the Board. as their agent, its highest efficiency. 
The sufficiency of the proposed plan is shown also by the 
history of past controversies. In the Unitarian contro- 
versy, forexample, no church adopted the uncongregational 
method of calling a great council from al! parts of the country 
to give once for all the voice of the churches, as if they 
were a national Church. lt was settled by the local 
churches and their action in their councils. And never 
was 8 great controversy settled more effectively, nor evan- 
gelical belief more fully conserved, and not only conserved 
but made more prevalent than before. In this case the 
Unitarian doctrine was rejected by the churches as unevan- 
gelical. Some think that all who hold the new doctrine now 
under discussion should be excluded from the ministry of 
our churches, as the Unitarians were. Let them urge the 
reasons for their opinion as earnestly as they will. Bat jet 
them address their appeals to the churches who decide each 
specific case on its merits as it is brought before them for 
action, not to the Board nor to its Secretaries and Commit- 
tee, for it is not their business to decise disputed theolog- 
ical questions. 

**4, The proposed change is desirable in order to place the 
Board in a position from which, in a time of excited theo- 
logical controversy within the churches, it cannot be drifted 
into & partisan attitude nor used for partisan. purposes. 

“‘ Recently a new cortroversy has sprung up within our 
churches. In respect to this the action of the Board and its 
officers seems to be an innovation unprecedented in all its 
previous history. It has awakened in many minds the appre. 
hension that it is in danger of departing from its time-honored 
position of Christian comprehensiveness, of taking on itself 
the responsibility of deciding disputed theological questions, 
and thus of being drawn into partisanship in a theological] 
discussion within the churches. Printed documents have 
been issued officially from the Missionary Rooms to candi- 
dates for appointment as missionaries and to others, indi- 
cating what views must be held on the point in controversy 
in order to obtain appointment, and presenting arguments in 
support of thesame. The Prudential Committee has declined 
or postponed the appointment as missionaries of persons 
acknowledged to be evangelical in spirit and in their general 
doctrinal belief,and well adapted to missionary work, 
solely because they could not dogmatically affirm a belief 
on the controverted point agreeing with that of the major- 
ity of the Com A prominent action of the last 


” eat: 
i 


It thus tends to bring councils. 


| 


of their evangelical belief. 


annual meeting was the discussion pertaining to this doc- 
trinal issue and the adoption of a resolution of warning 
against the ‘ divisive and perversive and dangerous’ tend- 
encies of the doctrine held by one school or party in this 
controversy. Hereisa sort of encyclical, hastily written 
under the excitement of debate in a great popular assembly, 
in which the Board pronounces its decision on a question of 
theology under discussion in the churches. And, after the 
meeting, arose in various parts of the country the acclaim 
that the one party or school in this theological controversy 
had gained the victory and the other had been routed by the 
action of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions assembled in its annual meeting. And all this was 
done as if it were still an open question what the position 
of the Board in such a case should be ; as if its whole pre- 
vious history had not settled it that the Board is not to be 
& partisan in a theological controversy within the charches, 
It is not strange that there are grave apprehensions that the 


Board is forsaking its old and honored position and will | 


‘give up to party what was meant for mankind.’’’ i 
In the course of this paper Professor Harris illustrates — 
and enforces his positions by the followlng 
SIGNIFICANT CONTRAST. 


“* A few days after the meeting of the American Board at 
Des Moines, the American Missionary Association held its 
annual meeting in New Haven. Its officers said that, both 
as to the numbers in attendance and the interest manifested — 
in the work, it wes the most snccessful annual meeting 
which the Association had ever held. Not aripple of the — 
existing theological discuss'on disturbed itsharmony. Not 
a syllable respecting it diverted attention from the great 
work in which the churches through this Association are 
engaged. AsIsatin this meeting I could but contrast it 
with the meeting at Des Moines. There the interest con- 
centered mainly on a debated question of theology ; and in 
the newspapers unbelievers sneered that, 1884 years after 
Christ, Christians met to send the Gospel to all the world, 
and when they had come together they dij not know what 
the Gospel is which they were to send. What is the reason 
of this marked contrast ? The answer is plain. It is that 
the American Missionary Association accepts from the 
churches the ministers whom it employs, confiding in the 
established ecclesiastical agencies as a sufficient guarantee 
The annual Year-Book of the 
Congregational churches reports eight national societies 
through which these churches carry on the various depart- 
ments of their missionary work. Among these the Ameri- 
can Board stands alone in insisting on a private and extra- 
ecclesiastical inquisition into the doctrinal belief of the 
ministers and candidates for the ministry who offer them- 
selves as miesionaries in its work. All the others, so far as 
they have required the service of ministers of the Gospel, 
have always acted on substantially the plan which is 
proposed in this paper for the American Board. For this 
reason not one of the seven finds the slightest embarrass- 
ment from the theological discnssion which has recently 
sprung up, nor has found any in any preceding contro- 
versies. And for the reason, and only for the reason, that 
the Board has taken the contrary course, it finds itself 
involved in theological dissensions and obliged to give to 
the consideration of these the main thought of its last great 
annualmeeting. In so doing it has turned the attention of 
the churches away fromits great missionary work to a dis- 
cussion of a disputed theological doctrine, and thus has 
perhaps done more than all other agencies toget' er, pre- 
vious to that meeting, to cail attention to this controversy, 
and to broaden the area and intensify the excitement of 
what otherwise might have been a comparatively local and 
temporary theological discussion. And in so doing it com 
pels applicants for appointment as missionaries to wait till 
they can dogmatically affirm their assent to the belief on 
the controverted point which the majority of the Com- 
mittee for the time being hold. Certainly the history of 
the Home Missionary Society and of the American Mission- 


ary Association, and of the other societies as far as they 
require the service of ministers of the Gospel, is abundant 
pruof that the method proposed in this paper is an efficient 
and sufficient method for eonserving evangelical belief in 


the appointment of missionaries.’’ 
He closes his paper with the following 
WORDS OF WARNING. 


‘« If ever in the future, in theological controversies within | 
the churches, the Missionary Rooms in Boston shal) become 
the center for laying plans for the triumph of one of the 
parties or schools, and an arsenal whence controversial 


documents in its support are distributed; if the annua) 
meetings shall be prearranged for the support of one of the 
parties and the suppression of the other; if the annual 
sermon shall be polemical in support of the side favored in 
the controversy, and the preacher be selected in order that 
it may be so; if the members of the Committee shall be 
carefully selected in order that they may be in agreement in 
support of this side of the question in .controversy, and in 
retusing to appoint as a missionary any person who does 
not hold and support the same; if our missionaries abroad 
shall be denied the freedom of thought which is the undis- 
puted right of every minister and member of our churches — 
at home, and the keeping of their consciences sbali be 
astumed by the Committee, so far as to reca)] them if they 


take up any new thought in theology not approved by the _ 


Committee, it would be a dismal and disastrous issue. ‘Lhe 
Board and its officers would, of course, deprecate such # 
result, But their method of appointing missionaries makes 
this result possible in any time of excited controversy; and 
their action in assuming to decide controverted thevlogical 
questions in accepting, rejecting, or recalling missionaries 
looks and tends in this direction. The only safeguard from 
such result, and from the dissensions, divisions,’ and 
miseries involved in it, is the uniform committing of the 
decision of questions of theological doctrine, as they arise 
in successive cases, to the councils of the churches. And 
while this is the only justifiable method in accordance with 
the Congregational polity, it will be found to be also the 
most effective in conserving evangelical doctrine with the 


freedom, unity, and peace of the churcheg.’’ 
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_ FINANCIAL. 


The main features of the week are the 
coal strike—which has undoubtedly 
proved a failure for the strikers—the 
‘longshoremen’s strike, occasioned by the 
coal strike, which is still in progress, and 
the Inter-State Commerce bil] now await- 
ing the action of the President. These 
three conditions have kept the market in 
suspense, causing at first a decline, then 
an improvement, and leaving, finally, 
quotations hardly different on the gen- 
eral list from a week ago. 

The foreign money market {fs still some- 
what unsettled, but not enough s0 to 
make any material difference in sterling 
bills. Remittances are still being made 
abroad on dividend and interest ac- 
counts, but thus far they are settled 
without any actual gold shipments. 
Money is getting to be a drug again in our 
market; the rate is now ruling at three 
per cent. from day to day, and a pressure 
from the banks to loan is rather increasing 
as deposits increase. This accumulation 
has ceased to come from foreign gold 
shipments ; it may be attributed to a flow 
from the interlor almost altogether. It is 
also, doubtless, due from the fact that 
trade is checked and speculation held in 
abeyance on aceount of the foolish legisla- 
tion at Washington, and the equally 
foolish strikes of ignorant laborers, for it 
will be observed that skilled labor has no 
part in these strikes ; only unskilled labor, 
of which there is an abundance on hand 
to take the places vacated, is now resort- 
ing to this method, ‘with the avowed pur- 
pose of controlling various trades and in- 
dustries. It will probably take a few more 
failures with this class of strikers to prove 
to them that the labor market is a matter of 
supply and demand, like any trade, and in 


lees statements, made, undoubtedly, for 
effect on the Exchanges here and abroad ? 
The railway earnings of the third week 
in January are almost uniformly very 
favorable, and the month of January, 
when closed, will furnish an exceptionally 
favorable exhibit of railway traffiic—gen- 
eral figures for which we shall present in 
our next issue. 

The Bureau of Statistics furnishes a 
report for December exports of mer- 
chandise and imports which is unexpect- 
edly large on the right side. The figures 
for the exports are $85,304 489, and for 
imports $56 266 129, thus exhibiting a 
balance of $29,038,290 t the credit of 
export account. The export figures are 
over $11,000,000 greater than for Decem- 


ber, 1885, while the imports are only 
$4,000,000 greater. 
The bank statement {fs as follows : 
Loans, $1,632,808 
Specie, 8,058,108 
Legal tenders, increase.. 1,174,200 
Deposits, increase...........--. 2,908,900 
Reserve, increase ........... -.. 3,502,076 


serve of the city banks brings the total 
surplus up to nearly $22,500,000. This 
increase ie due almost entirely to the re- 
turn of funds from the interior. _ 
STREET. 


At the Reformed church in New 
Providence, Lancaster County, when the 
collection was being taken up a man 
reached in his pocket for change, when a 
match coming incontact with hard money 
ignited it. The contents of the pocket 
caught fire and were jerked out quickly, 
but after some difficulty the flames were 
put out. The affair caused considerable 
excitement, the church being crowded.— 
[ Allentowa (Pa.) Register. 


the end has got to be regulated by this | — 


fact, as well as the other fact that the 
non-union laborer and the employer have 
the same freedom to be employed and to 
employ as any other man or class of men. 
The violence to property and person as 
illustrated by the action of the coal strikes 
- on our docks ahd in our places of distri- 
bution about New York is the one thing 
that is creating a feeling of uneasiness and 
distrust with all capital, and, if carried 
much further, will do more to damage 
Jabor prospects in this country than any 
other course that could be pursued. It is, 


doubtless, due to the fact that the strikes | 1 


so prevalent now are among unskilled 
workers—that is, the more ignorant ones— 
that such violence is a feature in their 
methods. They don’t think, but act from 
passion or impulse, and are therefore the 
more dangerous ; 80 that business interests, 
which are always conservative, are dis- 
posed to curtail their enterprize, not only 
from fear, but because no branch of man- 
ufacture or trade can contract for the 
future with any assurance that such con- 
tracts may not result in disaster to busi- 
ness. These are the reasons, then, for an 
apparent halt in business activity in the 
face of such useless and injurious mani- 
featations of brate force, which in so 
many instances the demagogue Is helping ; 
the political side of these strikes {s, there 
fore, just as injurious in {ts conditions 
and results as the business side. 

In view of the expectation that the 
President will sign the Inter-State Com- 
merce bill, it is understood that the rail. 
way presidents will soon hold a meeting 
(at least the presidents of the trunk 
lines) to confer on the course to be 
adopted in order to meet the new law 
fairly, and give it a fair trial. Of this 
meeting, when held, we shall speak 
later. 

The war scare in London and Paris 
seems to have entirely blown over. The 
rumor or statement made by the London 
‘Daily News,” of hostile messages to 
pass between Berlin and Paris, is 
wholly discredited, and pronounced 
‘without foundation ; so that the effect that 
such rumors created was without reason. 
Is there no way of reaching and punish- 
ing the inventors of such utterly ground- 


ANET6%o 
INCOME 


FROM DEBENTURES OF THE 


FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST 00., 


STORM LAKE, 1OWA. 

The New York Tribune of Oct. 20, 1886, In its finan 
cial ys: “Theé cent. debenture bonds 
of the Fidelity Loan and ts Company of Storm 
Lake, hag * are secured by Deposit with the Metro- 

tan Trust Company of New York of mo PB 

owas. indorsed y tome 
of the wae known in this city.” 


INTEREST BY 


WM. G. CLAPP, Treasurer, 


7 Nassau Street. 


JOHN PATON & CO,, 


53 William Street, 
New York. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


37th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


TNA 
Life Insurance Co., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


January 1, 1887. 


Premium Recetpts in 1836, - 83,030,916 26 
Iaterest Receipts in 1886, - 1,617,992 24 
Total Receipts during the year,. 14,648.938 50 
Disbursements to Policy-Hold- 
ers, and for expenses, taxes, 
3,696,352 66 

- 31,545,930 77 
- 26,196,060 41 


Assets January 1, 1887, 
Total Liabilities . 
Surplus 7 Ct. and Mass. stand 


ard, 5,349,870 36 
Surplus by standard of N. poe 6,300,000 00 
Policies tn force January 1, 1837, 
63,293.insuring, . .- . 92,262,969 44 
Policies issued in 1886, 6,7:28., 

- + « « 33,027,993 00 


MORGAN GC. BULKELEY, President. 
J. C. WEBSTER, Vice-President. 
J. L. ENGLISH, Secretary. 

H. W. Sr. JOHN, Actuary. 


GURDON W. RUSSELL, M.D., Consulting Physician. 


This large increase in the surplus re-| 


STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31at, 1886. 


_ ASSETS. _$114,181,963.24 
Insurance and Annuity Account. 
No. Amount. No. Amount. 
Policiesand Annuities in Annuities in, | 
force, Jan. 1st, 1886... .| 120,952 441 36 | force, Jan. Ist, 1887 . $393,809,292 
Risks Assumed.......... 18,673 56,882,718 9 92 || Risks Terminated. ... 22,004,957 40 
139,625 $425,814, 160 2 | 139, $ 125,81 4.160 
Dr, Revenue Account. - Cr. 
To Balance from last account. . ery By Paid to Policy-Holders: 
on and Rents . 456 01 chased Insurances 34,908, 729 661 


Expenses. .......... 1,091,613 91 
———-—-—- 3,101,416 59 
Premium on Stocks and 
Purchased. . 52.566 14 
Balance to new account. . 104, 719, 734 31 
$121 ,002,820 78 
Dr, Cr. 


To tor in force 
and for risks terminated... $108,460,120 25 
* Premiums received in advance 78,274 84 
* Surplus at four per cent...... 


$14,181,963 24 


5,643,568 15 | 


Dividends & Annui- 
ties ‘ ‘ 2,727,454 13 
Deceased Lives.. 5,492,920) 00 


mmissions and + 
Commutations $1, 732,682 63 


Real Est $50,118,949 66 

* United other Bonds.. 42,071,641 00 

* Real Estate. . a 10, 591,286 32 
* Cash in Banks and Trust | Com- 

panies at interest... .. 2,306,2°3 08 

“ Tnterest accrued 1,166,870 65 
— de ‘ferred land i in tran- 

1,565,117 28 


” sundries. 


$114, 181,963 24 


I the statement find same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 


NEw YORK, January 26, 1887. 


ROARD OF TRUSTEES. 


ALEXANDER H. Rice, 
F. RATCHFORD STARR, 
Freperick H. Cossivt, 
Lewis May, 


Samuer E, Sprovies, 
Li ROBINSON, 
SAMUEL D. Bascock, 
Georce Cor, 
Joun E. Devetin, O.tver HARRIMAN, 
Sewmourk L. Hustep, Henry W. Smirn, 
RicHakp A, McCurpy, SHeRwoon, 
James C, Hotpsn, OBERT OLYPHANT, 
HERMANN C, von Post,} GeorGe F. Baker, 


os. THOMPSON, 
JUDLEY OLCOTT, We. 
FrREDERIC CROMWELI, 
Juriren T, Davigs, 
ROBERT SEWELL, 
S. Van RENSSELAER CRKUGER, 
CHARLES R. HENDERSON 
GrorGE 
Rurus W, PecKHAM, 


ART HERRICK, 

. Dixon, 

| Ro A. GRANNISS, 

| Nicnoras C, 

' Henry H. RoGers, 
no. W. AUCHINCLOSS, 
. W. Van Vooruis, 

‘THeODORE 

Wittiam Bascock. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


LOSSES PAID IN SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS,. 


SIXTY MILLIONS 


ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


67th ANNUAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31st, 1886. 


OASH CAPITAL. 


Reserve for Re Insarance (Iniand)........ ........ 10 692.15 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses (Fire).... .... 206 153.50 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses (Iniland).... ................ 44 844 82 
AS FOLLOWS  : Market Value. 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage. seesddenbekadsnneds 43,595.00 
i 7,843 486.00 


L. J. HENDEE, President. 


WM. B. CLARK, Assistant Secretary. 


J. GOODNOW, Secretary. 


NEW YORK BRANOH: James A. Alexander, Agent, 68 Wall St. 


The American Inv tmout Compan 
metsburg, lowa, with with Paid capital sG00.- 
000, surplus 875,000. ie Mor 
Loans drawing sever per cent., both Principal 3 
Interest fully guaran 6 per cent. 10-year 
Debenture Honds secured by 1 per cen t of first 
Mortg. Loans held trust by 
Jompany, N. 5 per cent. certificates of 
deposit for . Write fer 
information and references to the company.at 150 
hay N. 

L. Ormsby, Vice-Pres. and General Ma nager. 


A SOLiD @@pper cen 


Per annum, first mort gages on productive 
Real Es approved by Taco- 
BEST OF REFEREN- 


EDUCATIONAL. 


AME RICAN + 
and FOREION, 


TEACHER 


W. SCHERMERHORN & CO.,7 East 8t., N. ¥ 


OME ARB a GIRLS. 
ireparaiion lasetcal, En lish, Mu- 


$13,129,103 74 


z 
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Gt, Fis. 
j 
for Families, Schools, and Colleges: 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. ig 
School Property rented and sold. s 
ence 
Agents Wanted. Address ALLEN C. MASON. Tacoma, Wash. Ter, | Feb. lith, 1867. 
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THE | FLOWERS, SEEDS, ETC. 
New York, Tuurspay, 8, 1887, 
for a long series of years than this company, | Bin 
The Mutua! Life issues a liberal policy and | j psy 


offers the public the kind of insurance for 


drees go ds will do themselves a favor by 
making an early visit to the warerooms of 


offered this season are of the very best ; 


quality, as is the usual custom of this house, = 6) ae Af. ne 

and the prices are attractively low. The : by DE 
mail order department of the firm is made a iy DR aS 

ial feature, and is a deserved! ular | | 
pop PERPETUAL x, 
one. Thea above cnt is a trne photograph of a plant of CHILDS’ NE 

KING,” introduced by us and is the finest novelty and grandest flowering plant of the age. 


ona plantatonce. The branches droop 
The Thirty-Seventh Annual Statement of are balis of glowing scarlet crimson. K 


the -Etna Life Insurance Company be culture and will grow nnd bloom freciy with ordinary care in any window o d 
found on another page, and shows the] crs. each, 3 for 81 y 0 rearden. Price of strong plauts which will soon bloom, by mail, post-paid 50 


Company to be in a very flourishing condi-| ire of others who are acliing inferior varieties as Storm King. 


antic towers from May to December, iu great profusien. xed seed of 59 colors, whic > “ 7 8 “Trop: "ea will ¢ 

and the surplas by the New York standard) jarce towering bulbs of CHILDS’ EXCELSIOR DWARF PEARL TUBEROSES for 50 cise. We will also mall 

is six million eight hundred thousand dollars. ve te 4TEA ROSES, red, white, pink and yellow, 50 cts. 5 grand CHRYSAN- 

The amount of insurance written in 1886 represented, and will mere than please those who plant them. poate ct ana 

exceeds that of 1885 by about four millions “Ss EE and Planta, which is the largest in the world. Orders can oe — “ = wee Beg this as it may not appear again tn this paper. 
lave a large an yarie P le 

EDS, BULBS AND PLANTS.) choleg stock and grand variety of Flower and \ 

Ralsams, Verbenas, Gladiolus, Tuberoses, Amaryllia, Lilies, Roses, Geraniuma, Fuchsias, Carnations Chrysanthemums rs, Pa 

= Burubs, ‘CATALOGUE free of duty and postage, as we havea branch oftice in both 

“abana TEs COUGH BA » Our or » 18 probably the most elegant ever issued. If contains two large chromes and 8 colored plates of new 

Coughs 7% New Pg doe = Pe of beautiful engravings. It will be mailed free to any who order Storm King, Pane , Or any- 


is vow vf the best remedies for and th We dre wil ntifa. vill be mi: 
Succeesfully used over fifty years. bed 4 send us an order after receiving it. Otherwise those who apply for it should send at 
2 Im Remittance can be made by money order or postai note (on Queens), Addresa, J oO H N E Wi Ss C H a L D Ss 
to hie Dilis, draftsor stamps. For every dollar's worth ordered from this ad. 
and unknown to others. vertisement, the buyer will receive an elegant seed or bulb novelty tree (FLORAL PARK,) Q ueen Ss, N Y. 
No opium in Piso’s Cure for Consumption. —- 
Cures where other remedies full. 25 cents. 1 Bs ft _ Over PEOPLE USB 
a NOW READY! A New Revised and Greatly Enlarged Edition of Over 6,000,000 
THOUSANDS ARE BOKN witn a tendency to con- F S S E E DS 
sumption. Such persons. if they value life, must ( 4 93 
not permit a Cough or (.vld to become a fixture = D.M. FERRY &CO. 
in the lungs and chest. The best known remsdy to be the 
is Hale's Honey of Horehound and Sy LARGEST SEEDSMEN 
tn the world, 


for either 
Tar. 25c , 50c., and $1. 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, 25a BY 
GermanCorn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions, 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. Sa, 


™ke’s Teothache Drops cure in 1 Minnie, 
——— eg A GUIDE TO THE SUCCESSFUL CULTURE OF THE MARKET AND FAMILY GARDEN; 
Profusely illustrated. 375 pages. Price t-paid, $2.00 
XPENSIVE Party —Ben: Per ges. » post-paid, $2.00. 
AN E “BR fey The fmmense and unprecedented sale of the earlier editions of Gardening for Profit” indicates and 
Poore writes, in the Boston udget : the catanate of its value as a thoroughly practical work. The NEW BOOK, just issued, contains the de 4! . oo soca 
best of the former work, with large additions drawn from the author's added years of experience. \' ) } 


‘* Soon after General Plerc3 was elected 

OUR NEW CATALOGUE OF SEEDS PLA 140 pages) is replete 

. a on receipt o cents (in stamps), which may be deducted from first ord 

a visit from his old friend, Nathaniel) to all purchasers of the New ‘GARDENING FOR PROFIT,” offered above 


Ido for you, Nat?” “Ihave long wished | | PETER HENDERSON & GO, 35 &37 Cortlandt st. 
to see you,’ replied Hawthorne, ‘and || 
have hoped that you would be able to 


appoint me to a foreign missfon.’ ‘No, RP + NNI FOR 1887 
4 


Their Seeds are 


Invaluableto 
all. £very per. 
son using Gar- 
den, Fleld or 
Flower SEEDS should 
send for it. Address 
5. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich, 


DREER’S 


i ll youa 
no, rep ied Plerce Let me te y Will be sent eet to all who write for it. Itisa 
little story. Son after Ganeral Taylor Handsome Book of 128 es, with bun- 

dreds of ill ons. ree Palored Piates, 4 PLANTS, BULBS. 
was elected President, Jenifer went to Sells alt sbout THE BEST Garden, Farm 
Bulbs, or o 

him and asked for a foreign mission, say- It SE | describes RARE NOVEL, Tes in VEGETABLES snd | everything for the arden 

ing that he could live on his outfit and A Catalog ue 

save up his salary. The President ap.| JW. ATLEE SURPEE & CO., PHIIADELPHIA, PI 


pointed him. He went to Vienna, 
Those.answering an Advertisement will 


lived snugly on his outfit, saved his phate 2 
salary, and was happy in the realiza- ARDEN Catalogues SE DS favor upon the Advertiser and 

h varie u her b tati that th h 
tion of his plans. On the eve of his | The Chrietian 


departure he called on the Countess Francis Brill, Heupstrav, Istaxp, N Y. | & BEO., Seedsmen, Petia, Ia. 


d’Esterhazy, who was mistress of cere- 
monies at and expressed to her that 
¥ his social position as a bachelor prevented PY LE’ | N F N FE j 3 
af him from reciprocating the attentions , 2 
i which he haa recelved. The Countess COLLARI® = 
Hstened to him graciously, and then sald Wty aod Fulr 
that it would not do for him to go away : ZB Made of qiot and are completely REVERS IBLE 


without giving an entertainment. This Kilby Street, Posten 
she offered to arrange, and told him all he 
would heve to do would be to pay the 
bills. The entertainment was a magnifi- 
cent one, and the bills amounted to 


upward of $8,000. So Jenifer came home 


ACI RDS} 


SS = 


CcOOD 
re ever of- 


atest in THis 
fered. Now’ your time to 
brated 


up orders for our cele 


penniless, and had to take a subordinate A 
clerkship in the Treasury Department. .™ BEST THING KROWN toe COMPANY a beautiful Gold Band oF 1 Moms 
| Now,’ continued the President-elect, Ido Ww ASHING wo Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet set, Watch, Brase Lamp, WANTS. 
not propose to,send you where you will CHING | 
have a repetition of Jenifer’s case, but I/ {|W HARD OR SUFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. P. O. Box 289. St and & Vesey St., New For [Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measurs) 
4 will give you the Consulate at Liverpool, SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMA : ae be ote in — subscribers only, 
NGLY universal or Afteen per 
| where you will be able to save a little| FAFN ite & new and suc 
money.’ The Liverpool Consulate sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imita re home, by onewho was deat 
accordingly given to Hawthorne, and he | well designed to misiéad, PEARLINT ts the | twenty-eight years, Treated by most of the | |, Any Lady in Boston or vicinity wishing to study 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


AN OVERTURE. 
By W. G. ANDERSON. 
There was a silence. 


Out across its furthest unknown rim 
There fell a whispering of muffled drums, 
Even as one slant ray of purple dim | 
Across the altar on a Sabbath comes. 


Then from the highest realms of rapt harmonic 
sound 
There came a voice of muted strings in one 
long breath, . 
Pull of a solemn yearning, sweet and so pro- 


found knew what Hoou's sarsaparillawas. I had taken Ir, 
a severe cold,’’ writes to’ert Armst wien 

death. Great one, whom Nature never did betray Palen, 1,529 Arch S:reet, Philadelphia, Pe., | am always clad to speak a good word for this excel 4 


A simple melody of flute and reeds 
Flowed softly out across the trembling air, 
Full of meaning delicate and rare— 

Some sald a dying maiden told her beads. 


That sank. A single half-closed horn 

Drew one long note like to the knell of morn ; 

Then once again that rapt harmonic sound 

Full of a yearning solemn and profound ; 

And then the muffled drums, in whispered 
throb, 

Went out to silence with one trembling throb. 


Black night, black night and sleep that are hov- 
ering o’er us, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Sank into silence chill and gray, 
The dark its sable vans unfurled, 
And sudden night possessed the world. 
O fond desires that wake in vain! 
She ne'er will come to us again ; 
And now, like vanished perfume sweet, 
Her memory grows more vague and fleet. 
Yet we rejoice that morn by morn 
The sad old world seems less forlorn, 
Since once so bright a vision came 
To touch our lives with heavenly flame, 
And show to our bewildered eyes 
What beauty dwells in paradise. 

—(The Century. 


TO WORDSWORTH. 


Because thou lov‘dst her, teach us too to 
know 
That love; teach us to watch the peaceful 
glow 
Of sunset, and be peaceful; feeltheday 
Biack with the storm-cloud, till we stand and 
Bay — 
“ That is my mood !” to love the river's flow, 
The stars and birds and flowers; and ever go 
In sympathy with Nature, grave or gay. 
For Nature loved thee, too ; thou wast so dear 
To her large heart that she bestowed on thee 
The beanty of herself, and tuned thine ear 
To all her voices ; so amid the free, 
Full sounding of thy verse we seem to hear 


he wished nothing said about the matter. | 
We all felt confident {t wes an attempt to 
kill the President, and after that he never 
rode alone.”—[From Bromne’s ‘ Every- 
day Life of Abraham Lincoln.” 


READY FOR EMERGENCY. 


A realizing sense of danger always 
characterizes a wise and courageous man. 
Whether the danger is present, as on the 
battlefield, or prospective, as when one is 
threatened with a deadly malady, a jadgment 
as to the proper course to be pursued is 
always formed. Here is an instance of the 
latter kind ot acumen: ‘'I have just caught 


‘‘and send check for another supply of your. 
Compound Oxygen. My asthmatic trouble 

has disappeared, and I have nothing of it, as 

heretofore, wnen I teke cold. I eat and 

sleep well. J am, in fuct, a new man, and’ 
attribute my health to the use of Compound 

Oxygen.’ The efficacy of thia treatment in 

cases of Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 

and Neuralgia passes all belief. Write fora 
free pamphiet on the subject, and study up 
the theory of cure for yourself. ; 


Get Hood’s 


If you have made up your mind to buy Hoods 
Sarsaparilla, do not be induced to take any other, 
Hood's Sarsaparilla isa peculiar medicine, posseas- 
ing, by virtue of its pecullar combination, propor- 
tion, and preparation, curative power superior to 
any other article of the kind before the people. Be 
sure to get Hood’s. 

“| had been taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla for dys- 
pepsia, and In one store where I tried to buy a bottle 
the clerk tried toinduce met» buy their own instead 
of Hood's: he told me theirs would last longer, 
that | might take it on ten days’ trial, that if { did 
not like it I need not pay anything, ete. But he 
could not prevallo. ine to change. I told him! 


lent medicine.” Mrs. ELLA A. Gorr. 6i Terrace 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

“After suffering many years with kidney com. 
pla'nt, I was recommended by my pastor, Rev. J. P. 
Stone, to try Hood’s Sarsuparilla. Ir has done me 
more good than anything else.” Epwis C. CURRIER, 
Dalton, H. 


Hood’s Sars2parilla 


Sold by all druggists. §1 ; six for 5. Prepared only 
by C. LL HOCD & OO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Masa. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


—--—-- 
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Break in that thunder of sound beyond con: 
trol. 


Then down ward, as some fair and unknown 
star 
Goes reeling through the cloudless night, 
That storm of joy fell quickly from afar, 
And stayed its mighty flight. 
Once more from reaims of high harmonic sound 
There came a voice of muted strings, 
Full of a love and yearning all profound, 
And dear unspoken things. 


Then far across the furthest unknown rim 
Stole out the whispering of muffled drums, 
Even as one slant ray of purple dim 
Across the altar on a Sabbath comes. 


There was a ellence. 
—[New York Times. 


'IN THE LIBRARY. 
Br HERBERT H.V. S. 


The room was given to firegleams and to night, 
And asI mused, lo! where the books had been 

Were souls of books, alive, and on my sight 
Dawned growing day, in midst whereof was 

£een 

With sad stern face, eyes pitying, vesture white, 

The Lord of Souls, who, dying, wen Life’s fight. 

Then all the book-sou!s bowed before the bright 

Surrounding glory of the Lord of Light. 


Then, one by one, He touched them on the side, 
And some to scented ashes sank and died, 
Some gave the semblance of a buman heart, 
Some like a working hand of belp did show, 
Some changed to lamps tipped with a steadfast 
glow, 
One only of its Lord was counterpart. 
—(|Lond on Literary World. 


SPRING BONG. 
By RosBert BRownNINaG. 
Dance, yellows and whites and reds! 


Lead your gay orgy ; leaves, stalks, heads, 
Astir with the winds in the tulip beds! 


There's sunshine ; scarcely a wind at all 
Disturbs starved grass and daisies small 
On a certain mound by a churchyard wall. 


Datsies and grass be my heart's bedfellows 

On the mound wind spares and sunshine mel- 
lows, 

Dance, you reds and whites and yellows! 


SHE CAME AND WENT. 
By James B. KENYON. 


She came and went, as comes and goes 
The dewdrep on the morning rose, _ 
Or as the tender lights that die 

At shut of day along the sky. 

Her coming made the dawn more bright, 
Her going brought the somber night ; 
Her coming made the blossoms shine, 
Her going made them droop and pine. 
Where’er her twinkling feet did pass, 
Beneath them greener grew the grass ; 
The song-birds ruffled their small throats 
To swell for her their biithest notes. 

But when she went, the blushing day 


Who will not learn that through a brother’s 
heart 

Thy Heart Divine will all its warmth impart. 
V.”"in New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S EscaArPE FROM 
A BuLLetT —It is probable that the at- 
tempts upon the life of President Lincoln 
were much more numerous than is gen- 
erally known. An incident of a very 
thrilling character which might easily 
have involved a shocking tragedy, is 
related by Mr. John W. Nichols, who, 
from the summer of 1862 until 1865, was 
one of the President’s bodyguard. ‘‘ One 
night about the middle of August, 1864,” 
says Mr. Nichols, ‘‘{ was doing sentinel 
duty at the large gate through which 
entrance was had to the grounds of the 
Soldiers’ Home, near Washington, where 
Mr. Lincoln spent much time in summer. 
About eleven o’clock I heard a rifle-shot 
in the direction of the clty, and shortly 
afterward I heard approaching hoof-beats. 
In two or tbree minutes a horse came 
dashing up, and I recognized the belated 
President. The horse he-rode was a very 
spirited one and was Mr. L'ncoln’s favorite 
saddle-horse. As horse and rider ap- 
proached the gate, I noticed that the 
President was bareheaded. As soon as I 
had assisted him in checking his steed, 
the President said to me: ‘‘ He came 
pretty near getting away with me, didn’t 
he? He got the bitin his teeth before I 
could draw the rein.’ I then asked him 


somebody had fired a gnn off down at the 
foot of the hill, and that his horse had be- 
come scared and had jerked his hat off. 
I led the animal to the Executive Cottage, 
and the President dismounted and entered. 
Thioking the affair rather strange, 4 
corporal and myself started off to investt- 
gate, When we reached the place whence 
the sound of the shot nad come—a point 
where the driveway intersects the main 
road—we found the President’s hat. It 
was a plain silk hat, and upon examina- 
tion we discovered a bullet hole through 
the crown. We searched the locality 
thoroughly, but without avail. Next day 
I gave Mr. Lincoln his hat and called his 
attention to the bullethole. He made 
some humorous remark, to the effect that 
it was by some foolish marksman, and 


where his hat was; and he replied that) pau 
hundred 


LASILY PREPARED, At Druggists, 250., 50c., $1. 
Alet on ** The Nutrition of 


pamp 
Infants and Invalids”’ sent free on application. 
Rionarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


WILBUR'S 


Cos 


The Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use. 
Requires no boiling. Invatuable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. Buy of your dealer or {Q stamps 
for trial can, H. O.WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia. 
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WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 
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0, Joliet, Ottawa, LaSalle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 

n Rock Island, in Illinois; Davenport, Muscatine, 
Washington, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib 
erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, At- 
lantic, Knoxville, Audubon Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council a lowa; Gallatin, Trenton, Rt. Joseph, 
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The Creat Rock Island Route 
Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Bafety to those who 
travel overit. Its roadbed is thoroughly ballasted. Ite 
track is of heavy steel. Its bridges are solid structures 
of stone andiron. Its rolling stock !s perfect as human 
skill can make!t. It hasall thesafety appliances that 
mechanical genius has invented and experience proved 
valuable. Its practical operation is conservative and 
methodical—its discipline strict and exacting. The lnx. 
ory of its passenger accommodation is unequaled in 
the West—unsu sed in the world. 

All Express Trains between Chicago and the Missouri 
River cogsist of Comfortable Coaches, magnificent 
Pullman Palace Parlor and & Cars, elegant 
Dining Cars providing excelient meals, and—betweer 
Chicago. h, Atchison and Kansas City—restfu! 
g Chair Oars. 
he Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct, favorite line between Chicago and Minne 
apolis and st. Paul. Over this route solid Fast Express 
Trains run daily to the summer resorts, picturesque 
Jocalities and hunting and fishing grounds of Iowa and 

esota. Therich wheat fields and ng lands of 
interior Dakota are reached via Watertown. A short 
desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee, effers re 
rior inducemente to travelers between Cincinnati, In 
dianapolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joseph 

tchison Leavenworth, Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. 
aul nd intermediate points. All classes of patrons 
es cfatly families, ladfes and children, receive from 
officials and employes of Rock Island trains protection 

re tfal courtesy and kindly treatrnent. 
or Tickets, Ma obtainable atall principa) 
Offices in the United States and Canada-or any 

ation, address 
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PARKER’S 
uy HAIR BALSAM 
the popular favorite for dressing 
fee the hair, Kestoring color when 
rray, and preventing Dandruff. 
t cleamses the scalp, stops the 


hair falling, and is sure to please, 
boc. and $1.00 at Druggista, 


SPESORS*CURE*FOR: 
«CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, 


@ Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good.- Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


for bv Pecw’s Pat. 
the Whispers heard distinetly, 


comfortable, invisible. Illustrated book & FREE Address 
weall on F. HISCOX, Broadway, NV Name thie paper. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


STINGS 
OSTON, MASS, 


B 
Builders of the Grand OrZans in Tremont Temple 
nd the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 
yn; Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 130 


CHURCH ORGANS 


very partofthecountry. Weinvite attention to ou 

ew stylesof Pagtor Orcans, atfrom $500 to $1 
and upwards MUSIC COMMITTEES 
ORGANISTS, and othersare invited to apply to u 
for allinfomation connected with ourart, DESC RIP 
TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications furnished o 
application. Second-hand ‘)rgans forsale atliow pri 


THE VERY_BEst 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTR 


Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Retiector Chandeliers 
forevery com eicable use, Catalogues 
iree. Please state wants, 
WHEELER REFLECTOR 00 
2) Washington St,| 8 EB. La 
Boston, Mass. | Chi 


-MENEELY & UUMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS 


for Churcher, Schoois, etc ; also 
Chimes and Peale. for more thap 
half acentury uoted for su 

over al) others. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Alar Parma ete POLES 
WAKRANTED. Catalogue seus Pree 

VANDUZTEN & TIF? 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 


Cumers axp Peais for CHURCHES, 
Send for Price and Catalo Address 
SHAN 1a 
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Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union,* 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWA\ : é 
reason of its central] position, close relation to prin- ¥ 
al jines East of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
uinal points West, North west and Southwest, is the C md 
only true middle link in that transcontinental system 
which invites and facilitates tra veland trafic 
direction between the Atlantic and Pacific. . 
Rock Island mainline and branches include Chit. 
i 
isdn,in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and wert ed 
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